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PREFACE* 



The first object of the author of the following treatise has been to 
make the transition from arithmetic to algebra as gradual as possible. 
The book, therefore, commences with practical questions in simple 
equations, such as the learner might readily solve without the aid of 
algebra. This requires the explanation of only the signs plus and 
minus, the mode of expressing multiplication and division, and the 
sign of equality ; together with the use of a letter to express the un- 
known quantity. These may be understood by any one who has a 
Uu tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. All of them, except the use of the 
2, letter, have been explained in arithmetic. To reduce such an equation 
requires only the application of the ordinary rules of arithmetic ; and 
these are applied so simply, that scarcely any one can mistake them, 
if left entirely to himself One or two questions are solved first with 
little explanation in order to give the learner an idea of what is want- 
ed, and he is then left to solve several by himself. 

The most simple combinations are given first, then those which are 
more difficult. The learner is expected to derive most of his know- 
ledge by solving the examples himself; therefore care has been taken 

i to make the explanations as few and as brief as is consistent with 

giving an idea of what is required. 

' In fact, explanations rather embarrass than aid the learner, because 

he is apt to trust too much to them, and neglect to employ his own 
powers ; and because the explanation is frequently not made in the 
way, that would naturally suggest itself to him, if he were lefl to ex* 
amine the subject by himself. The best mode, therefore, seems to be, 
to give examples so simple as to require little or no explanation, and 
let the learner reason for himself, taking care to make them more dif- 
ficult as he proceeds. This method, besides giving the learner confi- 
dence, by making him rely on his own powers, is much more interest' 
ing to him, because he seems to himself to be constantly making new 
discoveries. Indeed, an apt scholar will frequently make original ex- 
planations much more simple than would have been givcm by the 
author. 
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This mode has also tbe advantage of exercising the learner in rea 
soning, instead of making him a listener, while the author reasons be 
fore him. 

The examples in the first fifly pages involve nearly all the opera- 
tions, that are ever required in simple numerical equations, with one 
and two unknown quantities. 

In the ninth article, the learner is taught to generalize particular 
cases, and tP form rules* Here be is first taught to represent, known 
quantities by letters, and at the same time the purpose of it. The 
transition from particular cases to general principles is made as gra- 
dual as possible. At first only a part of the question is generalized, 
and aflerwards the whole of it. 

When the learner understands the purpose of representing known 
quantities as well as unknown, by letters or general symbols, he is 
considered as fairly introduced to the subject of algebra, and ready 
to commence where the subject is usually commenced in other trea- 
tises. Accordingly he is taught the fundamental rules, as applied to 
literal quantities. Much of this however is only a recapitulation in 
a general form, of what he has previously learnt, in a particular form. 

Afler this, various subjects are taken up and discussed. There Ls. 
nothing peculiar in the arrangement or in the manner of treating 
them. The author has used his own language, and explained as 
seemed to him best, without reference to any other work. A large 
number of examples introduce and illustrate every principle^ and as 
far as seemed practicable, the subjects are taught by example rather 
than by explanation. 

The demonstration of the Binomial Theorem is entirely original, so 
far as regards the rule for finding the coefficients. The rule itself is 
the same that has always been used. The manner of treating and 
demonstrating the principle of summing series by difference, is also 
original.* 

Proportions have been discarded in algebra as well as in arithmetic. 
The author intended to give, in an appendix, some directions for using 
proportions, to assist those who might have occasion to read other 
treatises on mathematics. But this volume was already too large to 
admit it. It is believed, however, that few will find any difficulty in 
this respect. If they do, one hour's study of some treatise which ex> 
plains proportions will remove it. 

• Soa BoitMi Joutnal of tiutmafihj and the Arts, No. 5r for May, laas. 
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In order to study this work to advantage, the learner should solve 
every question in course, and do it algebraically. If he finds a ques- 
tion which he can solve as easily without the aid of algebra as with 
it, he may be assured, this is what the author expected. If he first 
solves a question, which involves no difficulty, he will understand 
perfectly what he is about, and he will thereby be enabled to encoun- 
ter those which are difficult. 

When the learner is directed to turn back and do in a new way, 
something he has done before, let him not fall to do it, for it will be 
necessary to his future progress ; and it will be much better to trace 
the new principle in what he has done before, than to have a new ex- 
ample for it. 

The author has heard it objected to his arithmetics by some, that 
they are too easy. Perhaps the same objection will be made to this 
treatise on algebra. But in both cases, if they are too easy, it is the 
fault of the subject, and not of the book. For in the First Lessons, 
there is no explanation ; and in the Sequel there is probably less than 
in any other books, which explain at all. As easy however as they 
are, the author believes that whoever undertakes to teach them, will 
find the intellects of his scholars more exercised in studying them, 
than in studying the most difiicult treatise he can put into their 
hands. When the learner feels, that the subject is above bis capacity, 
he dai*es not attempt any thing himself, but trusts implicitly to the 
author ; but when he finds it level with his capacity, he readily en- 
gages in it. But here there is something more. The learner is re- 
quired to perform a part himself. He finds a regular part assigned 
to him, and if the teacher does his duty, the learner must give a great 

many explanations which he does not find in,the book. 

1* 
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Ifitroditction* 

The operations explained in Arithmetic are sufficient fer 
tfie solution of all questions in numbers, that ever occur ; but 
it is to be observed, that in every question there are two disH 
tinct things to be attended to ; first, to discover^ by a course 
of reasoning, what operations are necessary ; aijd, secondly, to 
perform those operations. The first of these, to a certain ex- 
tent, is more easily learnt than the second; but, after the 
method of performing the operations is understood, all the dif- 
ficulty in solving abstruse and complicated questions consists, 
in discovering how the operations are to be applied. 

It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible to 
discover, by the ordinary modes of reasoning, how the fimda- 
mental operations are to be appKed to the solution of questions. 
It is our purpose, in this treatise, to show how this difficulty 
ms^y be obviated. 

It has been shown in Arithmetic, that ordinary calculations 
are very much facilitated by a^ set of arbitrary signs, called 
fgures ; it will now be shown that the reasoning, previous to 
calculation, may receive a^ great assistance from smother set 
of arbitrary signs. 

Some of the signs have already been explained in Arithme- 
tic ; they wiH here be briefly recapitulated. 

(=) Two horizontal lines are used to express the words 
" are equal to^ or any other similar expression. 

(-[-) A cross, one •line being horizontal and the other per- 
pendicular, signifies '* added to.^^ It may be read and^ more^ 
plwj or any similar expression ; thus, 7 -j- 5 = 12, is read T 
and 5 are 12, or 5 added to 7 is t^md to 12, or 1 phis 5. is e<}ual 
to 12. ^ Tlus is a Latin word signifying more. 

( — y A horizontal line, signifies subtracted from. It is some- 
times read less or minus. Minus is Latin, signifying kss, Thui 
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14 — 6 == 8, is read 6 subtracted from 14, or 14 less 6, or 14 
minus 6 is equal to 8.. 

Observe that the signs + and — affect the numbers which 
they stand immediately before, and no others. Thus 
14 — 6 + 8=16; andl4 + 8 — 6= 16; 
andS — 6 + 14=± 16; and, in fine, — 6 + 8 + 14= 16. In 
all these cases the 6 only is to be subtracted, and it is the 
same, whetlier it be first subtracted from one of the numbers, 
and then the rest be added, or whether all the others be added 
and that be subtracted at last. 

(x) (.) An inclined cross, or a point, is used to express 
multiplication ; thus, 5x3 = 1 5, or 5. 3=1 5. 

(-r-) A horizontal line, with a point above and another be- 
low it, is used to express division. Thus 15 -^ 3 = 5, is read 

15 divided by 3 is equal to 5. 

' But division is more frequently expressed in the form of a 
fraction {Ariih. Art. XVI. Part II.), the divisor being made the 
denominator, and the dividend the numerator. Thus y = 5, 
is read 15 divided by 3 is equal to 5, or one third of 15, is 5, 
or 15 contains 3, 5 tunes. 

Example. 6 X 9 + 15 — 3 = 7 . 8 — V + 14. 
This is read, 9 times 6 and 15 less 3 are equal to 8 times 7 less 

16 divided by 4, and 14. 

To find the value of each side ; 9 times 6 are 54 and 15 are 
69, lesfif 3 are 66. Then 8 times 7 are 56, less 16 divided by 
4, or 4 are 52, and 14 more are 66. 

In questions proposed for solution, it is always required to 
find one or more quantities which are unknown ; these, when 
found, are the answer to the question. It will be found ex- 
tremely usefiil to have sign? to express these unknown quanti- 
ties, because it will enable us to keep the object more steadily 
and distinctly in view. We shall also be able to represent 
certain operations upon them by the aid of signs, which .will 
greatly assist us in arriving at the result. • 
' Algebraic signs are in tact nothing else than an abridgment 
of coimnon language, by which a long process of reasoning is 
presented at once in a single view. 

The signs generally used to express the unknown quantities 
above mentioned are some of the last letters of the alphabet, as 
Wi y, Zj &c. 
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1. 1. Two men, A and B, trade in company, and gain 267 
dollars, of which B has twice as much as A. What is the share 
of each? 

In this example the unknown quantities are the particular 
shares of A and B. 

Let X represent the number of dollars in A's share, then 2x 
will represent the number of dollars in B's share. Now these 
added together must make the number of dollars in both their 
shares, that is, 267 dollars. 

x + 2x:=261 
Putting all the x*s together, Sx=. 267 

If 3 J? are 267, 1 j? is | of 267 in the same manner as if 3 
oxen were worth $267, 1 ox would be worth | of it. 

x=z 89 = A's share. 
2 a? = 178 = B's share. 

2. Four men, A, B, C, and D, found a purse of money con* 
taining $325, but not agreeing about the division of it, each • 
took as much as he could get ; A got a certain sum, B got .'» 
times as much ; C, 7 times as much ; and D, as much as B and 
C both. How many dollars did each get ? 

Let X represent the number of dollars that A got ; then B 
got 5x, C 7a?, and D (5 a? + 7a:) = 12 a:. These, added toge- 
ther, must make $325, the whole number to be divided. 

a? + 5a! + 7a:+ 12a?=: 325 
Putting all the x^s together, 25 a? = 323* / 

x= 13 = A's share. 
5 a! = 65= B's " 
7a?= 91=C7s " 
12a?=156 = D's 

J^ote. All examples of this kind in algebra admit of proof. 
In this case the work is proved by adding together the several 
shares. If they are equal to the whole sum, 325, the work is 
right. As the answers are not given in this work, it will be 
well for the learner always to prove his results. 

In the same manner perform the following examples. 

3. Said A to B, my horse and saddle together are worth 
$130, but the horse is worth 9 times as much as the saddle. 
What is the value of each ? 

4. Three men, A, B, and C, trade in company, A puts in a 
certain sum, B puts in 3 times as much, and C puts in a» g!|U:h 
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is A and B both | they gain $6i56. What is each man's share 
of the gain ? 

5. A gentleman, meeting 4 poor person^, distributed 60 
cents among them, giving the second twice, the thitd thr^e 
times, and the fourth ibur times as much as the first. How 
mas^ cents did he give to each ? 

6. A gentleman left 11000 ctowhs to be dividted between 
his widow, two sons, and three daughters. He intended that 
the widow should receive twice the share of a son, and that 
each son should receive twice the share <^f a daughter. He- 
quired the share of each. 

Let X represent the share of a daughter, then 2 a? will repre- 
sent the share of a son, &c. 

7. Four gentlemen entered into a speculation, for which 
they subscribed ^4755, of which B paid 3 times as much as A, 
and C paid as much as A and B, and D paid as much as B and 
C. What did each pay ? 

8. A man bought some oxen, some cows, and some sheep 
for $1400 ; there were an equal number of each sort. For 
the oxen he gave $42 apiece, for the cows $20, and &^ the 
sheep $8 apiece. How many were there of each sort f 

In this example the unknown quantity is the number of each 
sort, but the number of each sort being the same, one charac- 
ter will express it. 

Let X denote the number of each sort. 
Then x oxeii, at $42 apiece, will come to 42 x dolls., and x 
cows, at $20 apiece, will come to 20 x dolls., and x sheep, at 
$8 apiece, will come toSx dolls. These added together must 
make the whole price. 

42ic-|-20«-|-8a? = 1400 
Putting the a?'s together, . . 70 a? =1400 

Dividing by 70, a?= 20 

Arts. 20 of each sort. 

9. A man sold some calves and some sheep for $374, the 
calves at $5, a*id the sheep at $7 apiece ; there wei« three 
times as many calves as sheep. How many were there pf 
each ? 

Let X denote the number of sheep ; then 3 a? will denote tfie 
number of calves. 
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l%eii « riieep, at $1 apiece, will come to 7 jc dolls., and 3 x 
calves, at $5 apiece, will come to 5 times 3 x dolls., that is, 
Ida? dolls. 
These added together must make the whole price. 

7*+16«=374 
Putting the 3^ together, 32 x = 374 
' Dividing by 22, a? = 17 = number of sheep, 

3«= 61 = " calves. 

The learner must have remarked by this time, that when a 
question is proposed, the first thing to be done, is to find, by 
means of the unknown quanti^, an expression which shall be 
equal to a given quantity, and then iSrom that, by arithmetical 
operations, to deduce the value of the unknown quantity. 

This expression of equality between two quantities, is called 
an equation. In the last example, 7 a? -f- 15 a? = 374 is an eqtui- 

tiOH, 

The quantity or quantities on the left of the sign r= are called 
the Jirit member j those on the right, the second member of the 
equation. (7 a? -|- 15 a?) is the first member of the above equa- 
tion, and 374 is the second member. 

QuanUties connected by the signs -{- and — are called terms, 
7 0? and J 5 d' are terms in the above equation. 

The figure written before a letter showing how many times 
the letter is to be taken, is called the coefficient of that letter. 
In the quantities 7^, 15. a?, 22 a?; 7, 15^22, are coefficients of a:. 

The process of forming an equation by the conditions of a 
question, is called putting the question into an equation. 

The process by which the value of the unknown quantity is 
found, sifter ihe question is put into an equation, is called solv- 
ing or reducing the equation. 

No rules can be given for putting questions into equations ] 
this must be learned by practice ; but rules may be found for 
solving most of the equalioi^ that ever oecur. 

After the preceding questions were put into equation, the 
first thing was to reduce all the terms containing the unknown 
quantity to one term, which was done by adding the coeffi- 
cients. As 7 a? -|- 15 a: are 22 a?. The6, since 22 a? = 374, 1 x 
must be equal to ^V of 374. That is, 

When the unknown quantity in one member is reduced to one 
term^ and stands equal to a knoum ^Mniity in the other ^ its value is 
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found by dividing the known quantity by the totffixienJt of the icn*. 
Known quantity, 

10. A manJ[)ought some oranges, some lemons, and some 
pears, for 156 cents ; the oranges at 6 cents each, the lemons 
at 4 cents, and the pears at 3 cents ; there was an equal num- 
ber of each sort. Required the number of each. 

11. In fencing the side of a field, the length of which was 
460 yards, t>vo workmen were employed ; 6ne fenced 9 yards, 
and the other 6 yards per day. How many days did they 
work .? 

12. Three men built 780 rods of fence ; the first built 9 
rods per day, the second 7, and the third 5 ; the second work- 
ed three times as many days as the first, and the third, twice as 
many days as the second. How many days did each work f 

13. A man bought some oxen, some cows, and some calves 
for $348 ; the oxen at $38 each, the cows at $18, and the 
calves at $4. There were three times as many cows as oxen, 
and twice as many calves as cows. How many were there of 
each sort i 

14. A merchant bought a quantity of flour for $132 ; for one 
half of it he gave $5 per barrel, aiid hn the other half $7. 
How many barrels were there in the whole ? 

Let 0? denote one half the number of barrels. 

15. From two towns, which are 187 miles apart, two travel- 
lers set out at the same time with an intention of meeting; one 
of them travels at the rate of 8, the other of 9 miles each day. 
In how many days will they meet i 

II. 1. A cask of wine was sold for $45, which was only | 
of wliat it cost. Required the cost. 
Let X denote the cost. 

Three fourths of x may be written | x or — . The latter is 

4. 

INTeferable. 

?f=45 



4 
\x 



= 15 



4 

«=60 w!l7».$60. 



n. lEquaUons, 15 

If { of A? cames to 45, then — must come to i of 45, or 

4 

1^, and X will be 4 times 15, or 60. 

A better method. 

^ = 45 
4 

3a?=:45x4=180 
00 = 60 

Observe, that — is the same as | of 3a?. Now if j^ of 3 «r 

4 

is 45, 3<r itself must be 4 Jimes 45, or 180; So? being 180, x 

must be I of 180, which iAo. 

2. A man, bekig asked his age, answered, that if its half 
and its third were added to it the sum would be 88. What 
was his age ? 

Let X denote his age ; then, 

xJ^+±=lB8 
2^3 

jkeducine the terms ti^comr > 6a; , So? , 2a? oo 
mon dinominator, \ y +"6 +T=^^ 

Adding them togeth*, il£=88 

6 

f «f 11 a?being 88, 11 a: will be 6 tunes 88, 11 a: = 528 
Dividing by 11, a? = 48 ' 

Am, 48 years. 

3. If f of a hogshead of wine cost $66 ; what will a hogs- 
head cost at that rate f 

4. Th^e is a pole | and | under water, and 5 feet out of 
water ; what is the length of the pole? 

Let X denote the whole length. Then ^-f ^ -I- 5 must be 

2 3 
equal to the whole length. Hence, 



B.educii^ to a common denominator. 



2 ^3^ 



6a?_3a? , 2a? , ^ 
— =-— -U — -1-6 

6 6^6^ 
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Ad(ding together, ^=^+5 

o 6 

Since the two members are equal , if — be subiractetf from 

6 

both, they will still be equal ; hence, 

* •• 

= 5 



6 
aiHli?=i30 Ans. 30 feet. 

Proof, One half of 30 is 15, and one third of thirty is 10. 
Now 30 =15 + 10 + 5. 

There is another mode of reducing the above equation which 
in most cases is to be preferred, ^is the same in principle. 

If both members of an equation be multiplied by the same 
number, they evidently will still be equal. 

In the equation, 

First multiply both mend[)ers by 2, the dencmiinator of one of 
the fractioi^, and it becomes, ^ 

2(r = xH?^+10. 
^3^ 

Next multiply both members by ^, the denominator of the 

other fraction, and it becomiBs, 

6^±=3a7 + 2a? + 30 

or6a?=5a?4-30. 

Subtracting 5 x from both members, 

0? = 30 as before. 

' 5. In an orchard of fruit trees | of them bear apples, I of 
them pears, | of them plums, 7 bear peaches, and 3 bear cher- 
ries ; these are all the trees in the^ ovcbard. How many are 
there f ^ " 

6. A farmer, beins asked how maay sheep he had, answer- 
ed, he had them in four pastures ; in the first he had | of them, ^ 
in the second j^, in the third j-, and ia the fourth he had 24 
sheep. How many had he in the whole f ^ J 

7. A person having spent | and I of his money, had $26| j 
left. How much money had he «t first ? f A C 

8. A man driving his geese to market, was met by another, 
who said good morrow, master, with yoiv hundred geese ; said 
he, I have not a Iiundied, but if T had as mmiy more, and half 
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as many more, fund two geese 'and a Half, I should have a,, hun- 
dred. How many had he ? ' - 

9. ^ and B having found a bag of money, disputed about 
the division of it. A said that | and ^ and I of the money 
made $130, and if B could tell how much money there was, he 
should have it all, otherwise none of it. How much mcmey 
was there in the bag ? / 

10. Upon measuring the corn produced in a field, being 96 
bushels, it appeared that it had yielded oply one third part , 
more than was sown. How much was sown ? / 

11. A man sold 96 loads of hay to two persons ; to the first 
I, and ^to the second | of w^at his stack contained. How ma- 
ny loads did the stack contain at first ? 7 /\ 

12. A and B talking of their ages, A says to B if |, I, and | 
of my age be added to my age, and 2 years more, the sum will 
be twice my age. What was his age i Q ^j 

13. What sum of money is that whose i, J, and \ part added 
together amount to £^i 

^ 14. The account of a certain school is as follows : jV of the 
boys learn geometry, | learn grammar, y\ learn aridimetic, 
/ly learn' spelling, and 9 learn to read. What is the number y 
of scholars in the school ^ Q'.-^ 

15. There is a fish whose head weighs 9 lb. his tail weighs 
as mucty as his head and half hi^ body, and his body weighs As 
much as his head and tail both. What is the weight of the 
fish.? 

Represent the weight of the body by x. 

16. Tliere is a fish whose head is 4 inches long, the tail is 
twice the lei^th of the head, added to f of the length of the 
body, and the body is as loBg as the head and tail bo£. What 
is the whole length of the fish f . 

17. A and B talking of their ages, A says to B, your age vs 
twice and three fifths of my age, and the sum of our ages is 54. 
What is the age of each .? ^ 

18. A man divided $40 between two persons ; to the first he 
gave a certain sum, and to the second ^ only | as much. How 
much did he give to each .? 

Let a: denote the share of the first, —will denote theshase 

5 • 

2* 
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• « 

of the second. These adiled U>gi»ther miiBt nake #40. 



• 

• 


« + "* -40 o 
• • 5 


Multipfyin^ by 5, 


5 d: <f 3 J? =? 200 


Adding together, 
Dividing by 8', ' 

• 

• 


8^ = 200 

^ — 25 = share of the first. 

^= 16 = « second. 

• 6 
\ ^ . . 



19. Three f)erson8 are to share $290 in the following man* 
ner : die secimd is to have two thirds, and the third three fourths 
as much as the first. What is the share of each f 

20. A famfer wishes to mix 100 bushels of provender, con- 
sisting of rye, barley, and oats, so that if may contain 4 ^^ 
much barley as oats, and \ as much rye as barley. How much 
of each must there be in the mixture ? 

21. Divide 40 apples beti?teen 'two boys in the proportion of • 
3 to 2. 

The proportion 3 to 2 signifies that the second will have f 
as many as the first. 

22^ A gentlems^i save to 3 persons £98. The second re- 
ceived five-eighths of the sum given to the first, and the third 
one-fifth of what the second had. What did each receive ? 

23. A prize of $1280. was divided between two persons, in 
the proportion of 9 to 7. What was the share of each i 

24. Three men trading in company, put in money in the £>!- 
lowing proportion ;. the first 3 doUais as often as the second 7, 
and the third 5. They gain $960. What is each man's share 
of the gain? 

Observe, this second put in |> of what the first put in, and the 
third put in f . • 

25. Three men traded together ; the first put in $700, the 
seciNid $450, and the third $950. They gained $420. What 
was the share of each ? 

Observe, the second put in 4|} = 4f = /t ^f ^^^^ the first 
potin, &c. 



r 
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III. 1. Two VkWj A and B, hke^ a ]mtor« tpg^tber fiir 
$55, and A was to pajf $1Z more than B* Wbait did each 
pay? 

Suppose B paid a? dollars ; A was to pay 13 dollaxs more ; 
therefore he paid x + 13. These put together must make the 
whole 55 dollars. 

« + a? -f- 13 =; 56 
Putting the oo^b together, 

2ic + 13 = 55 
It a{^pears that 2x is not so much as 55 by 13, tkefefore tak« 
ing 13 from 55^ 

2a? = 55-wl8 
2x = 4Sl 
Dividing by 2, a? = 21 ae B's share, 

fi's share is $21, and A's, being 13 more, is $34, 
0? + 13= 21 + 13 = 34 = A's share* 
Protf, 34 + 21 = 55 the whole sum. 

2. A man bought a horse and chaise Ibr $300; the horse 
cost $28 more than the chaise. What was the price of each ? 

3. A man bequeathed his estate of $12000 to his son and 
daughter ; the scm was to have $2350 more than the daughter. 
What was the share of each ? 

4. A father who has three sonsf, (eaves them 16000 crowns. 
The will specifies that the eldei^ slmll have 2000 crowQs more 
than the seccmd, and that the second shall have AOOO more 
than the youngest. What is the share of each f 

Let X denote the number of crowns in th^ share of the 
youngest, then x -{- 1000 will dpnote the shaie of the; second, 
and 0? + 1000 -{- 2000 will denote tiie shai^ (rf* the . eldest 
T^ese aidded together must make the whole sum. 

a?+ a? + 1000 + a?+ 1000 + 2000= 16009 
Putting togetfier the ^'s and the numbers, 

3a? +4000 = 16000 
It appears that 3 a? is not so miich as 16000 1^ ^MXX), therefore 
subtracting 4000 ftrai 16000, 

^07 = 16000—4000 
309 = 12000 
IKviding by 3, a? = 4000 = share of the youngest. 

The share of the youngest is 4000 crowns ; add to Uiis 1000, 
it makes 5000, the share of the second, 

X + 1000 = 5000= share of the sec<md. 
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Add 2000 more, it makes 7000, the share of fhe eldest, 
X + 1000 4- 2000 = 7000 = share of the eldest. 
Protf. The several shares added make 16000 crowns which 
is the whole estate. 

5. A draper bought three pieces of cloth, which ti^ether mea- 
sured 159 yards ; the second piece was 15 yards longer than 
the first, and the third was 24 yards longer than the second. 
What was the length of each ? 

6. A gentleman bequeathed an estate of $65000 to his wife, 
two sons, and three daughters. The wife was to have $2000 
less than the elder son, and $3000 more than the younger son; 
and the portion of each of the daughters was $3500 less than 
that of the younger son. Required the share of each. 

The 1st example may be performed differently. Let x de- 
note the number of dollars paid by A ; B paid $13 less, there- 
fore X — 13 will represent die number of dollars paid by B. 
These added together must make the whole. 

x-f-o? — 13 = 55 
Putting the x's together, 2x — 13 = 55 
It appears that 2x is. more than 55 by 13, therefore add 13 to 
55 to make 2 a?, 

2« = 55-l-13 
2a? = 68 
Dividing by 2, ;:if = 34 = A's share. 

This gives A's share $34, from which subtract $13, and it gives 
B's share $21, as before, 

X — 13 = 21 = B's share. 
In the same manner perform the 2d and 3d. The 4th may 
be solved in a similar manner. 

Let the elder son's share be represented by x. The second 
son's share, being $2000 less, will be x — 2000. The young- 
er son's share, bemg $1000 less still, will be a? — 2000 — 1000. 
These added together must make the whole sum. 

X + a?— 2000 + a:_2000— 1000 = 16000 
Putting the cr's together and the numbers together, 

3 a?— 5000=16000. 
It appears that 3 a; is more than 16000 by 5000, therefore add 
5000 to I600(f, 

3 a; = 16000 + 5000 
Sx =21000 
Dividing by 3,. , x= 7000 



The elder son's Abj^ is |t7000^ w b^fim- Tbe others maj 
be easily fQund from this^ 

Again, let x denote the second son's shstfe* The eider son's, 
being $3000 oiorQ» will be a? + 2000. The younger son's, 
being |lQOO les^, will he .i?^1000. These added together 
must make the whole. 

a? + 2000 + X + a:— 1000 =;; 16000 
Putting the a?'s U^etber and the number^ together, 

3 a? + 1000 = 16000 

3a?= 16000— .1000 
3iP 1^15000 
4?= 5000 
The second son's share is $5000, as before. From this the 
rest ave easily ibund. 

Perform ^ 5th and 6A in a nmihyr way. 

7. At a certain election 943 men voted, and the candidate 
ehosen had a majority of 65. How many voted for each ? 

8. A persoa employed 4 wiHrkmen ; t;o ii» first of whom he 

Sve 2 shiltiags more than to the seeond ; to the second 3 riiil* 
^ more than to the Aird ; and to the third 4 more than to 
the fourth. Tbeir wages amounted to 32 shillings. What did 
each receive ? 

9. A cask, which held 146 gallons, was filled with a mixture 
of brandy, wioe, and water.. In it there w^e 15 gallons of 
wine more than there w^e of brandy, and as much water as 
both wine and brandy. What <|iijantity was the^e of each ? 

Observe, that after the question is put into e<{uati<»)) the pur- 
pose is to make oc stand alone in one member of tbe equation, 
equal to a known quantity in tbe other member^ then the value 
of X is found. In die preceding examples in this Art x has 
been found only in the first member, but connected with known 
quantities by the signs -f~ and — • In the solution of these equd" 
tions iheffiftt thing vm to tmke aMthe x*s into one term^and all the 
knoion quantities into another/ Then^ if the numder which stood 
on the samonds'with x, huA the sign -f- h^hre tV, ^utt number vxts 
subtracted from the other member of the e^piotum ; hut if it had the 
sign — b^ore it^ Uwas added to the other member. Then ^ second 
member was divided by the coefficient of x, and the rnmoer was ob^- 
tained. 

10. A and B b^gan to trade with equ^d stocks. In the first 
year A gained a sum equal to twice his stock and i&27 over ; 
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B gained a sum .«qual to hb stock and £153 over. Now the 
amount of both their gains was equal to 5 times the stock of 
either. What was the stock ? 

Let X denote the stock. Then A's gain was 2x -f- 27, and 
B's was j; -{- 153. These added together must make 5 times 
the stock, that is, 5 cr. 

6a? = 2jr+27 + a?+ 153 
Uniting the x^n in 2d member, and the numbers, 

5a? = 3a? + 180 
Subtracting 3 x fixMn both sides, 

2a?zl80 
«= 90 

11. A young man being asked his age, answered that if 
the age of his rather, winch was 44 years, were added to twice 
his own, the sum would be four times his own age. What was 
his age ? 

12. A man meeting some beggars, gave each of them 4 
pence, and had 16 pence left ; if he had ^ given them 6 pence 
apiece, he would have wanted 12 pence more for tluit pur- 
pose. How many beggars were there, and how much mo* 
ney had he i 

Let X represent the number of beggars. 

13. A man has six sons, each of wh<Hn is 4 yeais older than 
his next younger brother ; and the eldest is thiee times as old 
as the youngest. Required their ages. 

14. Three persons, A, B, and C, make a Joint contribution, 
which in the whole amounts to £76, of which A contri- 
butes a certain sum, B contributes as much as A and £10 
more, and C as much as A and B both. Required their several 
contributions. 

15. A boy, being sent to market to buy a certain quantity 
of meat, found that if he bought beef, which was 4 pence per 

Eound, he would lay out all the money he was entrusted with ; 
ut if he bought mutton, which was 3| pence per pound, 
he would have 2 shillings left. How much meat was he sent 
for ? 

16. A man lying at the point of death left all his estate to 
his three sons, to be divided as follows : to A he gave one half 
of the whole wanting $500 ; to B <me third ; and to C the rest, 
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which was $K)0 less than the share of B. What was the whole 
estate, and what was each son's shaie ? 
Let 07 represent the whole estate. 

A's share will be •£^— 500 

2 

B's share . . --- 

3 

CTs share . . -|-— 100 

These together will be equal to the whole estate, which was 
represented by x. 

^ _ 500 +±+£. — 100 = a? 
2 ^3^3 

Umting afs and numbers in the ftrst member, 

Zf-.600=£f 
6 6 

— is greater than— by 600, therefore 
6 6 

15=^+600 
6 6 ^ 

^=600 



^ = 3600 
The whole estate is $2600; the shares are $1300, $1200, 
and $ 1 1 00, respectively. 

17. A father intends by his will, that his three sons shall 
share his property in the. following manner ; the eldest is to re- 
ceive 1000 crowns less than half the whole fortune ; the 
second is to receive 800 crowns less than i of the whole ; and 
the third is to receive 600 crowns less than i of the whole. 
Required the amount of the whole fortune^ and the share of 
each. 

• 18. A fiither leaves four sons, who share his property in the 
following manner ; the first takes 3000 livres less than one half 
^ibrtune ; the second, 1000 livres less than one third of the 
whole ; the third, exactly one fourth ; and the fourth takes 600 
livres more than one fifth of the whole. What was the whoie 
fcNTtune, and what did each receive f 
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19. ttk a UlilMi<e of ^oppeie, tm, ttid load; 16 ih. fass thaa 
one half of the whole was ooppw } 13 lb. kss than one timd 

^ of the whole was tin, and 4 Ux moielhan (me liMH>lh of the 
.whole was lead. What quantity of each was there in the mix- 
ture ? 

20. A general having lost a battle, found that he had only 
3600 men more than one half of his army left, fit for action; 
600 more than one eighth of them being wounded, and the rest, 
which amounted to one fifth of the whote army, either slain or 
taken, prisoners. Of how many men did his army consist be. 
fore the battle f 

21. Seven eighths of a certain number exceeds four fiftlfis of ' 
. it by 6. What is that number .'^ 

22. A sad B talking of their ages, A says to B, one third of 
my age exceeds its fouttii by 5 yeltrft. Wfe«t was his age ? 

23. A sum of money is to be divided between two persons, 
A and B, so that as often as A takes £9, B takes £4. Now it 
happens that A receives £15 more than B. What is the share 
of each? v ' -, 

^24. In a mixture of wine and ci4er, 25 gallons more than 
half the whole was wine, and 5 gallons less than one third of 
the whole was cider. How many gallons were there of feach f 

IV. 1 . A man having some calves and some sheep, and be- 
ing asked how many he had of each sort, answered, that he had 
20 more sheep than calves, and that three tiflies tfie -number of 
sheep was equal to seven times the number of ealves. How 
i many were there of eaoh f 

Let X denote the number of calves. ^ 

Then a? + 20 will denote the wmibex of sheep. 
7 times the number of aahes is 7 (T ; S times the number cff 
sheep is 3 07 4- 60 ; for it 4s evident that to take 3 times x -+• 20, 
it is necessary to mahif^y b^ tenn^ by 3. 
By the conditions these must be equal, 

Tx:^2x+60. 
Subtracting 3 x from both members, 

4d? = 60 
0? = 15 3= number of calves. 
A? ^ 20= 35 = number of sheep. 

vin«. 15 calves, and 35 sheep^ 
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2. Two men tdkii^ of their ages, the first says, your ase is 
18 years more than mine, and twice your age is equal to uree 
times mine. Required llie age of each. 

3. Three men, A, B, and C, make a joint contribution, which 
in the whole amounts to £2?6. A contributes a certain sum, 
B twice as much as A and i&12 more, and C three times 
as much as 6 and £12 more. Required their several con- 
tributions. 

4. A man bought 7 oxen and 11 cows for ^591. For the 
oxen he gave $15 apiece more than for the cows. How much 
did he give apiece for each f 

Let X denote the price of a cow. 
Then the price of an ox will be a? -{* 15. 
11 cows at X dollars apiece will come to 11 a? dollars. 
If one ox cost x -|- 15 dollars, 7 oxeH will cost 7 times x 4- 
1 5, which is 7 J? rf- 105. 

The price of the oxen am^of the cows added together will 
make $591, the whole price. 

'lla7 + 7a?+105=:591 
Uniting x% 18 a? + 105 = 591 

Subtracting 105 from both members, 

18 a? = 486 
Dividing by 18, a? = 27 = price of cows. 

0? + 15 = 42 = price of oxen. 

5. A man bought 20 pears and 7 oranges for 95 cents. For 
the oranges he gave 2 cents apiece more than for the pears. 
What did he give apiece for each ? 

6. A man bought 20 oranges and 25 lemons for $1.95. For 
the oranges he gave 3 cents apiece more than for the lemons. 
What did he give apiece for each ? 

7. Two persons engage at play, A has 76 guineas, and B 52, 
before they begin. After a certain number of games lost and 
won between mem, A rises with three times as many guineas 
as B. How many guineas did A win of B ? 

Let X denote the number of guineas that A won of B. 

Then A, having gained x guineas, will have 76 + a? 

B, having lost x guineas, will have only 52 — x 

A has now three times as many as B, that is, 3 times 52— a?, 
which is 156 — 3 a?. It is evident that both 52 and x must be 
multiplied by 3, because 52 is a number toa large by a?, there- 
fore 3 times 52 will be too large by 3 x. 
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76 + j?= 166 — 3a? 

ap= 156 — 3a? — 76 
a?4-3a?= 156 — 76 
4a? = 166—76 
Axt=z 80 
a? = 20 

4ot* 20 guineas. 
Proof. If A won 20 guineas of B, A will have 96 andB 32. 
3 times 32 are 96. 

This equation is rather more difficult to solve than any of the 
preceding. In the first place I subtract 76 from both mem- 
bers, so as to remove it from the first meitJser.^ Then to get 
3d: out of the second member, which is there subtracted, I add 
3 a? to both members ; then the a;'s are all in the first member, 
and the known numbers in the other. 

N. B. Any term which has the sign +, either expressed or 
understood, may be removed fronfone member to the other by 
giving it the sign — ; for this is the same as subtracting it from 
both sides. Thus a? -f- 3 = 10 ; a? is not so much as 10 by 3, 
we therefore say a? =2= 10 — 3. Again, 5 a? = 18 -f- 3 a?. NoW 
5a? is more than 18 by 3 a;, therefore we may say bx — 3a? = 
18. 

Any term which has the sign — before it may be removed 
from one member to the other by giving it the sign +. This 
is equivalent to adding the number to both sides. Thus 5 x 
— r. 3 = 17. In this it appears that 5 a? is more than 17 by 3 ; 
therefore we say 5 a? = 17 + 3. Again, 5 a? = 32 — 3 a?. Here 
it appears that 5 a? is not so much as 32 by 3a? ; therefore we 
say 5 a? -f- 3 a? = 32. This is called transposition. 

Hence it appears that any term may he irarisposed from one mem^ 
her to ilie others care heing taken to change the sign. 

In the last example, 76 was transposed from the first member 
to the second, and the sigh changed from -f- to — ; and 3 x 
was transposed Grom the second member to the first, and the 
sign changed from — to -|-. This has been done in many of 
the preceding examples. 

When a number^ consisting of two or more terfnsj is to he multi- 
pliedy all the terms must he muttifKed^ and their signs preserved. In 
the last example^ 52 — a?, multiplied hy 3, gave a product 156 — 
3a?. 

8. A person bought two casks of wine, one of which held 
exactly three times as much as the other. Prom each he drew 



i 4 gallons, and then there were four tmnes as nrnny gallraiB re- 

maining in the larger as in the smaller. * How many gallons 
were there in each at first f 

Let X denote the number of gallons in the less at first. 
Then the number of gallons in the greater will be 3 x. 
Taking 4 gallons from each, tlie less will he x — 4 
And the greater . . . 3 a; — 4 

The greater is now 4 times as large as the less ; 4 times x 
— 4 is 4x — 16. 
! 4x—16=iSx— 4 

f By transposing 16, 4x=:Sx-{' 16 — 4 

f By transposing 3 X, 4x — 3a:= 16 — 4 

[ Uniting terms, x = 12 = less. 

3 a? = 36 = greater. 
Alls, Less 12 gallons, greater 36 gallons. 
Proof. 36 is three times 12 according to the conditions. 
Take 4 fi-om each, then one contains 32 and the other 8. 32 is 
4 times 8. 

f 9. A man when he was married was three times as old as his 

wife ; after they had lived together 15 years, he was but twice 
as old. How old was each when they were married f 

10. A fermer has two flocks of sheep, each containing the 
same number. From one of these he sells 39, and fix>m tlie 
other 93 ; and finds just twice as many remaining in the one as 
in the other. How many did each flock originally contain f 

11. A courier, who travels 60 miles per day, had been de- 
spatched 5 days, when a second was sent to overtake him ; in 
order to which, he must go 75 miles per day ; in what time will 
he overtake the former ? 

12. A and B engaged in trade, A with £240, and B with 
£96, A lost twice as much as B ; and upon settling their ac- 
counts it appeared that A had three times as much remaining 
as B. How much did each lose f 

Let X denote B's loss, then 96 — x will denote what he had 
remaining. 2 x will denote A'g loss, and 240 — 2x what he 
had remaining, &c. 

13. Two persons began to play with equal sums of money ; 
the first lost 14 shillings, and the other won 14 shillings, and 
then the second had twice as many shillings as the first. What 
sum had -each at first ? 
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14. Says A to B, I have 5 times asmuchmoney as you; yes^ 
says B, but if you will give me $17, I shall have 7 times as 
much as you. How much had each f 

16. Two men, A and B, commenced trade ; A had $600 
less than 3 times as much money as B ; A lost $1600, and B 
gained $900, then B had twice as much as A. How much had 

each at first ? 

... * 

16. From each of 15 cwns an artist filed the value of^ shi 
lings, and then ofiered them in payment for their original value , 
but being detected, the whole were found to be worth no more 
thajn $146. What was their original value ? 

i7. A boy had 41 apples, which he wished to divide between 
three ccMuponions, as follows ; to the second he wished to five 
twice lis many as to the first, and three apples more ; and to 
the third he wished to give three times as many as to the 
second, and 2 apples more. How many must he give to 
each ? 

18. A person buys 12 pieces of cloth for 149 crowns : 2 are 
white, 3 are black, and 7 are blue. A piece of the black costs 
2 crowns more than a piece of the white, and a piece of the 
blue costs 3 crowns more than a piece of the blacK. Required 
the price of each kind. 

See example 4th of this Art. 

19. A man bouj^ht 6 barrels of flour and 4 firkins of butter ; 
he gave $2 more for a firkin of butter, than for a barrel of flour ; 
and the butter and flour both cost the same sum. What did 
he give for each ? 

20. A grocer sold his brandy for 25 cents a gallon more than 
his wine, and 37 gallons of his wine came to as much as 32^ 
gallons of his brandy. What was each per gallon ? J . ^ ^ 

21. A man bought 7 oxen and 36 cows ; he gave $18 apiece 
more for the oxen than for the cows, and the cows came to 
three times as much as the oxen wanting $3. What was the 
price of each ? 

22. A man sold 20 oranges, some at 4 cents apiece, and some 
at 5 cents apiece, and the whole amounted to 90 cents. How 
many were there of each sort ? 

If he had sold 13 at 5 cents apiece, then the number sold at 
4 cents apiece would be 20 — 13, or 7. 
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In the same manner, if he sold x oranges at 5 cents apiece, 
then he 'sold 20 — x oranges at 4 cents apiece, oe oranges at 
5 cents apiece would come to 5 a? cents, and 20 — x oranges at 
4 cents apiece would come to 4 times 20 — x cents, which is 
80 — 4 accents. 
These added together must make 90 cents, therefore 

5a?'+80— 4a; = 90 
By transposing 80 and uniting terms, ^ = 10 at 5 cents. 

Ans. 10 of each sort. 

23. A man dying left an estate of $2500 to be divided be- 
tween his two sons^ in such a manner, that twice the elder son's 
share should be equal to three times the share of the second. 
Required the share of each. 

Let X denote the younger son's share. 
Then 2500 — x will denote the elder son's share. 
Twice the elder son's share is 5000 — 2 a?. 
By the conditions, Sx = 5000 — 2 a? 
By transposition, 5 cc = 5000 
Dividing by 5, x = 1000 

2500— -1000 =1500 

wStw. Elder son $1500, younger son $1000. 

24. Two robbers, after plundering a house, found they had 
35 guineas between them ; and that if one of them had 4 gui- 
neas more, he would have twice as many as the other. How 

' many had each ? 

25. A man sold 45 barrels of flour for $279 ; some at $5 
and some at $8 per barrel. How many barrels were there 
of each swt ? 

26. A man sold some oxen and some cows for $330 ; the 
whole number was 15. He sold the cows for $17 apiece, 
and the oxen for $32 apiecfe. How many were there of 
each sort ? * 

27. After A had lost 10 guineas to B, he wanted only 8 
guineas in order to have as much money as B ; and together 
they had 60 guineas. What money had each at first ? 

Let X be the number of guineas A had. 
Then 60 — en will be the number B had. 
A lost 10 to B, dierefore A's is diminished by 10, and B^a? 
increased by 10, which makes A's x — 10, and B's 70 — a?. 

3« 
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By the ccHiditioDSy a? — ID -f- 8 = 70 -^ a: 
IVansposing and uniting, 2 x =-72 

jt = 36 = what A had. 
60 — 36 = 24 = what B had. 

28. Divide the number 197 into two such part8,that four 
times the greater may exceed five times the less by 50. 

29. Two workmen were employed together for 50 days, at 
5 shillings per day each. A spent 6 pence a day leas than B 
did, and at the end of the 50 days he found he had saved twice 
as much as B, and the expense for two days over. What did 
each spend per day ? 

Let X denote what A spent per -day (in pence). 

Then 60 — x (5s. being 60d.) will be what he saved per 
day. 

b saved 6d. less than A. 

Therefore 64 — x will be what B saved per day. 

Multiplying both by 50, the number of days, 

A saved 3000 — 50 j;, and B saved 2700 — 50 1?. 

By the conditions A saved 2 x more than twice what B 
saved. 

Therefore 3000 — 50 a? = 5400 — 100 a? + 2 x 

Transposing and uniting, 48 a? = 2400 

0? = 50 = what A spent. 
50 + 6 = 56 = what B spent. 

V. 1. Two persons talking of their ages, A said he was 
25 vears older than B, and that one half of his age was equal 
to three times that of B wanting 35 years. What was the age 
of each? 

Let X denote the age of B. 

Then the ageof Awill be a7-|-25. 

} of 0? + 25 is expressed ?lt — 

Hence we have 3^* — 35 = —IT — 

2 

Multiplying by 2, 6a? — 70 = « + 25 

By transposing a? and — 70, ^^ — a? =25+ 70 

Imiting terms, 5 a? = 95 

by 5, a? = 19 = B'sage. 

« + 25 r= 44 == A's age. 
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JVole. Since i (rf*:!; + 25 is Sx — 35, d?-f*25 must be twice 
3 x.^ 36. 

2. Two men talking of their horses^ A says to B, my hone 
is worth $25 more than yours, and | of the value of my 
horse is equal to f of the value of yours. What is the value 
of each ? 

Let X denote the value of B's horse. 
Then the value of A's will be x +25. 

iofa? + 25 is^±^,f i8 3time8asmuch,thatisil±Il 

5 5 

• By the conditions, 3jg_3j? + 75 

Multiplying by 5, ILl = 3 a? + 75 

Multiplying by 4, 15 x = 12 x -f 300 

3a;=:300 
a? =100 

Afu. A's ^125, B's #100. 
Proof. The first condition is evidently answered. With 
regard to the second, | of 125 is 75, and | of 100 is 75. 

3. Two men talking of their ages, one sajrs, my a^ is now 
I of yours, but in twenty years fi'om this time, if wehve, it will 
be^ of yours. Required the age of each. 

Suppose the age of the elder x. 

r Then the younger will be — . 

4 

' In 20 years the age of the elder virill be a? + 20, and of the 

younger — + 20. 
4 

By the conditions l£±^=^ + 20 
^ 5 4^ 

Multiplying by 5, 4« + 80 ^ \^+ 100 

4 



Multiplying by 4, 16af + 320 = 15« + 400 



4D = 80 = age of elder. 

Qx 

-T = $0 = age of younger. 

4 
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4. A man being asked the value of hit horse and chaiee, 
answered, that the chaise was worth $50 more than the 
horse, and that one half of the value of the horse was equal to 
one third of the value of the chaise. Required the value of 
each.^ X 

5. Two persons talking of their ages, the first says, | of my 
age is equal to ^ of yours ; and the difference of our ages is 10 
years. What are their ages ? 

6. There are two towns situated at unequal distances from 
Boston, and on the same road. They are 30 miles apart. |. 
of the distance of the second from Boston is equal to | df 
the distance ef the first. What is the distance of each from 
Boston f 

7. A man being asked the value of his horse and saddle, an- 
swered, that his horse was worth $114 more than hi^ saddle, 
and that | of the value of his horse was 7 times the value of 
his saddle. What was the value of each ? 

8. A hare is 40 rods before a greyhound, but she can run 
only f as fast as the greyhound. How far will each of th^m 
run before the gref {lound will overtake the bare ? 

9. A gentleman paid 4 labourers $136 ; to the first he paid 
3 times as much as to the second wanting $4 ; to the third one 
half as much as the first, and $6 more ; and to the fourth 4 
times as much as to the third, and $5 more. How much did he > 
pay to each ? 

10. A man bought some cider at $4 per barrel, and some 
beer at $7. There were 6 barrels more of the cider than of 
the beer; and | of the price of the beer was equal to J of the 
price of the cider. Required the number of barrels of each. 

11. Two men commenced trad^ together ; the first put in 
£40 more than the second,, and the stock of the first was to that 
of the second as 14 to 5. What was the stock of each ? 

14 to 5 signifies the second is t\ ^ ^he first 

12. A man's age when he was married was to that of hi» 
wife as 3 to 2 ; and when they had lived together 4 vears, his 
age was to hers as 7 to 5. What were their ages when they 
were married ? 

13. A and B began trade with equal sums of money. In the 
first year A gained £40, and B lost £40 ; but in the second, 
A lost one third of what he then had, and B gained a sum less 
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by £iO than twice the sum A had lost ; when it appeared that 
B had twice as much money as A. What money did each be- 
gin with ? 

Let 07 be the number of pounds each had at first. Then x 
■f 40 will be the sum A hqd at the end of the first year ; and 
X — 40 the sumlB had. 
' The second year A lost i of what he then had, consequently 

he saved f ; his sum will then be -^ — . 

3 7 3 

B gamed twice as much as A lost wanting £40 ; his will be* 

^n I 2 a? + 80 .^ 
X — 40 + ! — 40. 

B had now twice as much as A, 

4a:+160 ^,_^^ , 2x + 80 _^^ 

3 ^3 

Multiplying by 3, 

4a? + 160 = 3a?— 120 + 2 a? + 80— 120. 
Transposing and uniting, 

— x= — 320. 
Transposing again, 320 = x, 

Ans. £320. 
Nbie. In this example the result had the sign — in both 
members, but by transposing it has the sign +. It would 
have been the same thing if me signs had been changed with- 
out transposing. The result would have come out right if the 
first member had b^n made the second, and the second first, 
in the first equaticm. 

14. A person pla]ring at cards, cut the pack in such a man- 
ner, that I of what be cut ofi* were equal to | of the remainder. 
How many did he cut oS? 

15. Divide $183 between two men, so that 4 of what the first 
receives, shall be equal to fV ^^ what the second receives. 
What will be the share of each ? 

16. A man sold 20 bushels of grain, rye and wheat ; the rye 
at 5s. and the wheat at 7s. per bushel ; | of the rye came to 
as much as 4 of the wheat. How much was there of each i 

17. What number is that fi'om which if 5 be subtracted two 
thirds of the remainder will be 40 ? 

18. A man has a lease for 99 years ; and being asked how 
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much of it W80 already expired, answered, that two thirds oT 
the time past was equal to four fifths of the time to come. Re- 
quired the time past, and the time to come, 

19. It is required to divide the number 50 into two such 
parts, that three fourths of one part added to five sixths of the 
other may make 40. 

< « 

20. Two workmen received equal sums for their work ; but 
if one of them had received 18 dollars more, and the other 3 
dollars less, then | of the wafes of the latter would have been 
equal to i of the wages of the former. - How much did each 
receive ? 

21. A certain man, when he married, found that his age was 
to that of his wife as 7 to 5 ; if they had been married 8 years, 
sooner, his age would have been to hers as 3 to 2. What were 
their ages at the time of their marriage ? 

VL 1. Divide the number 68 into two such parts, that the 
difference between the greater and 84, may be equal to three 
times the excess of 40 above the less. 

Let X = the less. 

Then 68 — x=. the greater. 

68 — ^ must be subtracted firom 84. Observe that 68 — j? 
is not so great as 68 by a?. Therefore ifl subtract 68 firom 84, 
I shall subtract too much by the quantity <r, and I must add x 
to obtain the true result. 

Then we have 84 — 68 -f- a: for the difference between 84 
and 68 — x. 

The excess of 40 above the less is 40 — a:, and 3 times this 
is 120 — 3a?. 

By the conditions, 84 — 68 + a? = 120 — 3a? 

Transposing and uniting, 4 a? = 104 

Dividing by 4, a? = 26 == less. 

68 — 26= 42 = greater. 

JVbte. In this question 68 — a? was subtracted, firom 84. In- 
stead of a?, now put its value, 68 — 26. Now 68 — 26 = 42, 
that is, the number to be subtracted firom 84 is 42, and the an- 
swer must be 42. When 68 is subtracted from 84, the result 
is 16, which is too small by 26, the value of a?; to this it is ne- 
cessary to add 26, and it makes 42, the true result, 84 — 68 -j- 
26 = 42. . This shows that we did right in adding a? after sub- 
tracting 68. TTiis will always be found true. Therefore, 
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when any of the quantities to be subtracted hate the sign — » hfore 
Aemy they must be chained to -^ in subtradingf ana those tmkh 
hone -f- must be changed to — . 

2. A gentleman hired a labourer for 20 days on condition 
(hat, for every day he worked, he should receive Ts,, but for 
every day he was idle, he should forfeit 3s. At the end of the 
time agreed on Jie received 80 shilling. How ^lany days did 
he work, and how many davs was he idle ? 

Let 07 = the number of days he worked. 
Then 20 — ^ = the number of days he was idle. 
X days, at 7s. a day, would come to 7 a? shillings. 
20 — Xy at 3s. per day, would be 60 — Sx shillings. This 
must be taken out of 7 x. 

By the above rule 60 — -Sxy subtracted from 7 x, leaves 7 x 
— 60+ 3a? ; for 60 is toomujch to be subtracted by 3a?. 
By the conditions^ 

7 a? — 60+ 3a? = 80. 
Transposing and uniting, 

10a? =140. 
Dividing by 10, a? = 14 = days he worked. 

20 — a? =^ 6 = days he was idle. ^ 

3. Two men, A and B, commenced trade ; A had twice as 
much money as B ; A gained $50, and B lost $90, then the 
difference between A^ andB's money was equal to three times 
what B then had* How much did each commence with i 

4. Two men, A and B, played together ; when they com- 
menced they had $20 between them, after a certain number 
of games, A had won $6, then the excess of A's money above 
^'s was equal to | of B's money. How much had each when 
they commenced ? 

5. Divide the number 54 into two such parts that the less 
subtracted from the greater, shall be equal to the greater sub- 
tracted from three times the less. What are the parts f 

6i It is required to divide the number 204 into two such 
parts, that f of the less being subtracted from the greater, the 
remainder will be equal to | of the greater subtracted from 
four times the less. • 

Let X = greater part 

Thra 204 —OP = the less part 
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|ofthele88isl2i=l?£, 
^ 5 

By tho conditions, 

5 7 

Multiplying by 5, 

6 :p_ 408 + 2 a? = 4080— 20a?— -1^. 

7 

Multiplying by 7, 

35 X — 2866 + 14a? :;= 28660 — 140 a? — 15 a?. 
Transposing and uniting, 

204 a? =31416 
a? =164 
204 — a: = 50 
Let X denote the less number, and solve the question a^un. 
Ab^e. Observe, that after multiplying by 5 in the above 
example, the signs of both terms of the numerator were chang- 
ed, that of 408 to — , and that of 2 a? to -|* ; this was done be- 
cause it was not required to subtract so much as 408 by 2 a?. 
The change of si^pa could not be made before multiplying by 
5, because the sign — before the fraction showed Uiat the 
whole fraction was to be subtracted. If the signs of the frac- 
tion had been changed at first, it would have been necessary 
to put the sign -f- l^fore the fraction. This requires particu- 
lar attention, becausf it is of great importance, and there is 
danger of forgetting it. 

7. A man bought a horse and chaise for $341. Now if | of 
the price of the horse be subtracted from twice the price of the 
chaise, the remainder will be the same as if 4 of the price of 
the chaise be subtracted from three times the price of the horse. 
Required the price of each. 

8. Two men, A and B, were playing at cards ; when they 
began, A had only | as much money as B. A won of B $23 ; 
then i of B*s money, subtracted from A's, would leave one 
half of what A had at first. How much had each when they 
began f 

9. A man has ajiorse and chaise. The horse is worth $44 
less than the chaise. If 4 of the value of the horse be sub- 
tracted from the value of the chaise, the remainder will be the 
same as if from the value of the horse you subtract | of the ex- 
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cess of the value of the horse above 84 dollars. What is the 
value of the horse ? 

VII. The examples in tliis article are intended to exercise 
the learner hi putting questions into equation. Thejr require 
no operations which have not already been explained. It 
was remarked, that no rule could be given for putting ques- 
tions into equation, but there is a precept which may be very 
useful. 

Tctke the unknoum quantity , and perform ike same operations on 
it, thai it would be necessary to perform on the answer io $ee^ it 
tms right. TVhenthis is done the question is in equation, 

1. A and B, bemg at play, severally cut packs of cards so as 
to take off more than they left. Now it happened that A cut 
off twice as many as B left, and B cut off seven times as many 
as A left. How were the cards cut ? 

Let X = the number B left. 

Then 2 .r =:: the number A cut off. 

52 — a? = the number B cut off. 

62 — 2 a? = the number A left. 
By the conditions, 7 times 52 — 2 x are equal to 52 — x. 

364 — 14a?=52 — a?. 

Take the numbers of the answer and endeavour to prove that 
they are right, and you will see that you take the same course 
as above. 

2. A man, at a card party, betted 3s. fb 2 on every deal.. 
After twenty deals he had won 5 shillings. At how many deals 
did he win } 

heix =:: the number of deals he won. 

Then 20 — a? = the number of deals he lost. 

Every time he won, he won 2 shillings ; that will be 2 a? 
shillings. 

Every loss was- 3 shillings ; that will be 3 times ^ — XfOt 
60 — 3a?. 

The loss must be taken from the gain, and be will have 5 
shillings left. 

2a; — 60 + 3a? =; 5. 

3. What two numbers are to each other as 2 to 3 ; to each 
of which, if 4 be added, the sums will be as S to 7. 

4 
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Let A? = the first number. 

Then — = the second. 
2 

Adding 4 to each, they become X'\-4, and — + 4^ 

2 

The first is now f of the second, or the second is | of the 

first. 

4. A sum of money was divided between two persons, A and 
B, so that the share of A was to that of B as 5 to 3. Now A's 
share exceeded f of the whole sum by $50, What was the 
share of each person f 

Let X = A's share. 

Then ?^ = B's share, 

5 

a? 4- — = whole sum. 

I of X + ^is ^+Ii^, or ^-f +^ 
^ ^5 946^ 93 

By the conditions, 

5. The joint stock of two partners, whose particular shares 
differed by 48 dollars, was to the lesser as 14 to 5. Required 
the shares. 

6. Four men bought an ox for $43, and agreed that those, 
who had the hind -quarters, should pay i cent per pound more 
than those, who had tl^e fore quarters. A and B had the hind 
quarters, C and D the fore quarters* A's quarter weighed 158 
lb., B's 163 lb., C's 167 lb., and D's 165 lb. What was 
each per lb., and what did each man pay ? 

7. A certain person has two silver cups, and only one cover 
for both. The first cup weighs 12 oz. If the first cup be co- 
vered it weighs twice as much as the other cup, but if the se- 
cond be covered it weighs three times as much as the first. 
What is the weight of the cover,and of the sec<Hid cup ? 
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Let X = weight of the cover. 

Then 12 4-a? = weight of the first cup covered. 

And 6 -f- — = weight of the second cup, &f. 

8. Some persons agreed to give 6d. each to a waterman for 
carrying them firom London to Gravesend ; but with this con- 
dition, that for every other person taken in by the way, three 
pence should be abated in their joint fare. Now the waterman 
took in three more than a fourth part of the number of the first 
passengers, in consideration of which he took of them but 5d. 
each. How many persons were there at first i 

Let ^ = the number of passengers at first. 

Then — + 3 = the number taken in, (&c. 

9. Four places are situated in the order of the four letters, 
A, B, C, D. The distance from A to D is 134 miles, the dis- 
tance fi'om A tp B is to the distance fix)m C to D, as 3 to 2, and 
one fourth of the distance fi-om A to B, added to half the dis- 
tance fi-om C to D, is three times the distance from B to C. 
What are the respective distances f 

10. A field of wheat and oats, which contained 20 acres, 
was put out to a labourer to reap for $20 ; the wheat at $1.20 
and the oats $0.95 per acre. Now the labourer fiilling ill reap- 
ed only the wheat. How much money ought he to receive ac- 
cording to the bargain ? I .( ' 

11. Three men, A, B, and C, entered into partnership ; A 
paid in as much as B and one third of C ; B paid as much as 
C and one third of A ; and C paid in $10 and one third of A. 

What did each pay in f ^^ 

Let 07 = the sum A contributed. 
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Then ±-f.lO= « C 
3 ^ 

and ^ + 10 + ^ = « B " &c. 

3 3 

12^ A gentleman gave in charity £46 ; a part of it in equal 
portions to 5 poor men, and the rest in equal portions to 7 poor 
women. Now the share of a man and a woman together 
amounted to £8. What was given to the men, and what to 
the women f 
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Let 0? = the stml a man received. 

Then 8 ••^o? = the stnil a woman received, &c. 

13. Suppose that for every 10 sheep a farmer kept, he should 
plough an acre of land, and should be allowed an acre of pas- 
ture for every 4 sheep. How many sheep may that person 
keep who forms 700 acres i 

Let X = the whole number of sheep. 

The number of acres ploughed will be yV of the number of 
sheep ; and the number of acres of the pasture will be ^ of the 
number of sheep ; both these added together must be the whole 
number of acres, &c. 

14. A, B, and C make a joint stock ; A puts in $'iO more 
than B, and $90 less than C ; and the sum of the shares of A 
and B is } of the sum of the shares of B and C. What did 
each put in i 

Let a? = the sum that B put in, &c. 

15. Divide the number 85 into two such parts that if the 
greater be increased by 7 and the less be diminished by 8, they 
will be to each other in the propcM^ion of 5 to 2. 

16. It is required to divide the number 67 into two such parts 
that the difference between the greater and 75 may be to the . 
excess of the less over 12 in the proportion of 8 to 3. 

17. A man bought 12 l^nons and a pound of sugar for 56 
cents, afterwards he bought 18 lemons and a pound of sugar at 
the same rate for 74 cents. What was the price of the sugar, 
and of a lemon i 

Let .r = the price of the sugar. 

Then 56 — a? = the price of 12 lemons. 

And — Zl_ = the price of 1 lemon. 
12 *^ 

In the same manner, 

— Z!L. = the price of a lemon. 

18 ^ 

Hence ^nf = Zlzif , &c. 
12 18 

18. A man bought 5 oranges and 7 kmons for 58 cents ; af- 
terwards he bought 13 oranges and 6 lemons a,t the same rate 
for 102 cents. What was the price of an orange, and of a 
lemon ? 
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Let X = the price of an orange. 
Then — = the ptice of a lemon by the first condi- 
tion, &c. 

19. A footman, who contracted for $12 a jear and a livery 
suit, was turned away at the end of 7 months, and received 
only $32 and the livery. What was the value of the livery ? 

20. A landlord let his farm for £10 a year in money and a 
certain number of bushels of com. When corn sold at 10s. a 
bushel, he received at the rate of 10s. an acre for his land ; but 
when it sold for 13s. 6d. a bushel, he received 13s. an acre. 
How many bushels of com did he receive ? 

Let X = the number of bushels. 

Then 10 a; + 200 = the year's rent in shillings ; 

10 3? +,200 — ^ _i 20 = the number of acres. 
10 
27 J? + 400 = the year's rent at the second rate in six- 
pences. 

^ ' = the number of acres, which must be equal to 

26 . 

the other, &c. 

• 

21. A man conmienced trade with a certain sum of nooney, 
which he improved so well, that at the year's end he found he 
had doubled his first stock wanting $1000 ; and so he went on 
every year doubling the last year's stock wanting $1000 ; at 
the end pf the third year he found that he had just three times 
as much money as he commenced with. What was his first 
stock ? 

22. A man, having a certain sum of money, went to a tavern, 
where he borrowed as much money as he then had, and then 
spent a shilling ; with the remainder he went to another tavern, 
where he borrowed as much as he then had, and then spent a 
shilling, and so he went to a third and a fourth tavern, borrow- 
ing and spending as before ; after which he had nothing left. 
How much money had he at first } 

^3. It is required to divide the number 60 into two such 
parts, that one seventh of the one may be equal to one eighth 
of the other. 

4* 
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24. It is reqiured to divide th» number 85 into two auch 
parts that | of the one added to 4 of the other may make 60« 

25. It is required to divide the number 100 into two such 
parts, that if one third of one part be subtracted from one 
fourth of the other, the remainder may be 11. 

26. It is required to divide the number 48 into two such 
parts, that one part may be three times as much above 20, as 
the other wants of 20. 

27. A man distributed 20 shillings among 20 people, giving 
6 pence apiece to some, and 16 pence apiece to the rest. What 
number of persons were there of each kind i 

28. A man paid j&lOO with 208 pieces of money, a part gui- 
neas at 21s. each, and a part crowns at 5s. each. How many 
pieces were there of each sort ? 

29. A countryman had two flocks of sheep, the smaller 
consisting entirely of ewes, each of which brought him 2 
lambs. On counting them he found that the number of 
lambs was equal to the difierence between the two flocks. If 
all his sheep had been ewes, and brought forth three lambs 
apiece, his stock would have been 432. Required the number 
in each flock. 

Let 00 = the number in the less. 

Then 2 a? = the number of lambs. 

3 d? = the number in the larger. 

4 17 = the number in both, &c. 

30. When the price of a bushel of barley wanted but 3d. to 
be to the price of a bushel of oats as 8 to 5, four bushels of bar- 
ley and 7s. 6d. in money were given for nine bushels of oats. 
What was the price of a bushel of each ? 

Let 0? = the price of a bushel of oats in pence. 

Then — — 3 = the price of a bushel of barley, &c. 
5 

31. A market-woman bought a certain number of eggs at 
the rate of 2 for a cent, and as many at 3 for a cent, and sold 
them out at the rate of 5 for two cents ; after which she ob- 
served, that she had lost four cents by them. How many eggs 
of each sort had she i 



Let or == tiie mimbef of eacb 9ort 

Then ^ = the price of a? eggs at 2 for a cent. 

And iL = the price of a? eggs at 3 for a cent. 

These added together make what the eggs cost. 

The whole number is 2 x ; these at 5 for two cents come to 

^~ cents. 
6 

By the conditions, —■■{- — = — +4. 

32. A cistern has two fountains to fill it ; the first will fill it 
alone in 7 hours, and the second in 5 hours. In what time will 
the cistern be filled, if both run together f 

Let X = the number of hours required to fill it. 
The first would fill | of it in an hour, and the second would 
fill I of it in an hour. 

Both together then would fill | 4~ } in an hour ; and in x 

hours both would fill ^ -{--^ of it< But by the oonditioim it 

7* 5 

was to be filled in x hours. 

Therefore, ^-4-^=1 cistern. 

7 ^. 5 

33. A gentlemjan, having a piece of work to do, hired two 
men and a boy to do it ; one man could do it alone in 5 days, 
the other could do it alone in 8 days, and the boy could do it 
alone in 10 days. How long would it take the three together 
to do it f 

34. A cistern, into which the water runs by two <?ock&, A 
and B, will be filled by them both runnii^ together in 13 hours ; 
and by the cock A alone in 20 hours, m wh^^t time will it be 
filled by the cock B alone f 

Let X z=. the time in which B will fill it alone* Both will 
fill j\ of it in an hour, A alone jV ^^^^9 <^^ ^ ^'I fiU i't — ^V 
of it in an hour, &c. 

35. A man and his wife usually dranJc outa vessel of be^r in 
12 days : but when the man was bom home it would usually 
last the wife alone 30 days. In bow many days would the mun 
alone drink it out } 



'■ 
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36. The hold of a ship contained 442 gallons of water. 
This was emptied out by two buckets, the greater of which, 
holding twice as much as the other, was emptied twice in three 
minutes, but the less three times in two minutes ; and the 
whole time of emptying was 12 minutes. Required the size of 
each. 

The greater was emptied S times in the 12 minutes, &c. 

37. Two persons, A and B, have the same inccnne. A saves 
I of his ; but B, by spending £80 a year more than A, a^ the 
end of 4 years finds himself £220 in debt. What did each re- 
ceive and expend annually ? 

38. After paying J of my money, and } of the remain- 
der, I had 72 guineas left. How much had I at first ? 

39. A bill of £120 was paid in guineas and moidores, the 
guineas at 21s., and the moidores at 27s. each ; the number 
of pieces of bbth sorts was just 100. How many were there 
of each ? 

40. It is required to divide the number 26 into three such 

parts, that if the first be multiplied by 2, the second by 3, and 

third by 4, the products shall all be equal. 

2 X 
Let 07 = the first part. The second part must be — , and 

the third part ?^or~. 
*^ 4 2 

41. It is required to divide the number 54 into three such 
parts, that i of the first, i of the second, and i of the third, may 
be all equal to each other. 

Let 2x=z the first part. 

Then 2x=. the second part, &c. 

42. A person has two horses and a saddle, which of itself 
is worth £25. Now if the saddle be put upon the back of the 
first horse, it will make his value double that of the second ; 
but if it be put upon the back of the second, it will make 
his value triple that of the first. What is^the value of each 
horse } 

43. A man has two horses and a chaise, which is worth 
^183. Now if the first horse be harnessed to the chaise, the 
horse and chaise together will be worth once and two sevenths 
the value of the other ; but the other horse being harnessed, 
the horse and chaise together will be worth once and five 
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«if|hlh8 the vwine of the first. Required the valae nf each 
horse. 

Equations wtih two Vnknotm Quantiti^. 

VIII. Many examples involve two or more miknown quioi- 
titles. In fact, many of the examples already given involve 
several unknown auantities, but they were such, that, they 
could all be derived from one. When it is necessary to use 
two unknown quantities in the solution, the question must al- 
ways Contain two conditions, fi-om which two equations may 
be derived. When this is not the case the questicm cannot be 
solved. 

1. A boy bought 2 apples and 3 oranges for 13 cents ; he 
afterwards bought, at the same rate, 3 apples and 5 oranges 
fbr 21 cents. How much were the apples and oranges 
apiece? • 

Let x = the price of an orange, 

and y = the price of an apple. 
i. 3a?-f-2y=13, 

2. 5a?-j-3y = 21. 

Multiply the first equation by 3, and the second by 2, 

3. ' 9a:-|-6y=39 

4. 10ir + 6y = 42. 

Subtract the first fit>m the second, becaose the y^ being 
alike in each, the difference between the numbers 39 and 42 
must depend upon the oi's. 

5. x=i3 cents, the price of an orange. 
Futting this value otx into the fir^ equation, 

6. 9 + 2y=13 

7. y ^ 2 cents, the price of an apple. 
Proof. 2 a|p{des at 2 cents each come to 4 cents, and 3 

iMranges at 3 cents come to 9 cents^ 9 + 4 c=: 13. 6o 3 ap- 
ples and 5 oranges come to 21 cents. 

JVoie: In this example I observed, that the coefficient of y 
in the first eqiution is 2, and in the second, the coefficient of 
y is.3. I multiplied the whole of the first equatiofi bf 3, and 
the wh(^ of tiie second by 2 ^ diis formed two new equations 
in which the coefficiei^ of y are alike. If the first equation 
had been multiplied by 5 and the second by 3, the coefficients 
of 0? would have been alike, and x insteadofy would have been 
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made to disappear by gubtraction, and the same result would 
have been finally obtained. It is evident, that the coefficients 
of either of the unknown quantities may always be rendered 
alike in the two equations, by multiplying the first equation by 
the coefficient which the quantity that you wish to make dis- 
appear has in the second equation ; and the second equation 
by the coefficient which the same quantity has in the first equa- 
tion. They may be rendered alike more easily, when they 
have a common multiple less than their product. 

2. A person has two horses, and a saddle which of itself is 
worth £10 ; if the first horse be saddled, he will be worth f as 
much as the other, but if the second horse be saddled, he uill 
be worth | as much as the first. What is the value of each 
horse ? 

A question similar to this has already been solved with one 
unknown quantity, but it will be more easily solved by using 
two of them. 

Let X = the value of the first horse, 

and y = the value of the second horse. 

/• 

1. By the conditions, — ^ == a? -|- 10 

2. " ?f=:y+10 

3. By transposition, -M — a? = 10 

4. « i?— V=10 

Multiply the 3d by 7, and the 4th by 5, to fi^e them from 
denominators ; 

5. — 7a? + 6y = 70 

6. 8a? — 5y=:50 

Multiply the 6th by 5 and the 6th by 6, in order to maxe 
the coefficients of y alike in the two ; 

7. — 35a?+30y=360 

8. 48 a?— 30y=300 
Add together 7th and 8th, 

9. 48a?— 35 a? + 30y — 30y = 350 + 300 

10. Uniting terms, 13 a? = 650 

11. x= 50 
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Putting 50, the value otxj into the fitb, 

12 6y— 360= 70 

13 6y = 420 
14. y= 70 

Ans. The first is worth £50, and the second £70. 

JVb^e. In this example the 30 y in the 7th equation had the 

sign -|-, and in the 8th the sign — before it, hence it was ne« 

cessary to add the two equations together in order to make the 

y disappear, or as it is sometimes called, to dtmnate y. 

3. A market-woman sells to one person, 3 quinces and 4 
melons for 25 cents, and to another, 4 quinces and 2 melons, 
at the same rate, for 20 cents. How much are the quinces and 
melons apiece i 

4. In the market I find I can buy 5 bushels of barley and 6 
bushels of oats for 27s., and of the same grain 4 bushels of 
barley and 3 bushels of oats for ISs. What is the price of each 



per bushel I ^ ^ ^.^ 



5. My shoemaker sends me a bill of $\2 for 1 pair of boots 
and* 3 pair of shoes. Some months afterwards he sends me a 
bill of $20 for 3 pair of boots and 1 pair of shoes. What are 
the boots and shoes a pair ? , 

6. Three yards of broadcloth and 4 yards of taffeta cost 57s., 
and at the same rate 5 yards of broadcloth and 2 yards of taf* 
feta cost 81s. What is the price of a yard of each P , 

7. A man employs 4 men and 8 boys to labour one day, and 
pays them 40s. ; the next day he hires, at the same wages, 7 
men and 6 boys, and pays them 50s. What are the daily wages 
of each ? 

• 

8. A vintner sold at one time 20 dozen of port wine and 30 
doz. of sherry, and for the whole received £120 ; and at an- 
other time, sold 30 doz. of port and 25 doz. of sherry at the 
same prices as before, and for the whole received £140. What 
was the price of a dozen of each sort of wine ? 

9. A gentleman has two horses and one chaise. The first 
horse is worth $180. If the first horse be harnessed to the 
chaise, they will together be worth twice as much as the se- 
cond horse ; but if the second be harnessed, the horse and 
chaise will be worth twice and one half the value of the 
first. What is tlie value of the second horse, and of the 
chaise f 



3. 
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10. Two men, driving theii dlieep Ip mvk%tf A mjpf^ %e> 1^ 
give me one of your sheep and I shall have as many as you ; 9 
says to A, give me one of your sheep and I shall have twice 90 
many as you. How many had each ? ,* 

Let a? :=5 the number A had, !/ u '^ 

And If f^ the number B had. 

If B gives A one, their numbers will be 

0? + 1 andy — 1. 
If A gives B one, their numbers will be 

a? — 1 and y + 1, &c. 

11. If A gives B $5 of his money, B will have twio^ m 
much as A has left ; but if B gives A f 5 of his money» A 
will have three times as much as B has left. How much has 
each ? I \ 

12. A man bo^ht a quantity of rye and wheat for £6^ the 
rye at 4s. and the wheat at 5s* per bushel. He afterwards 
sold \ of his rye and | of his wheat at the same rate for £2, 
178. How many bushels were there of each. '^ /{^ } \^ 

» 13. A man bought a cask of wine, and another of gin fotr 
^10 ; the wine at $1.50 a gallon, and the gin at tQ.50 a gal* 
Ion. He afterwards sold | of his wine, and i of his gin for 
$150, which was $15 more than it cost him. How faiany gal- 
lons were there in each cask ? 

14. A countryman, driving a flock of geese and turkeys to 
market, in order to distinguish his own fr(xn any he might meet 
with on the road, pulled Uuree feathers out of uie tail of each 
turkey, and one out of the tail of each goose, and found that 
the niimber of turkeys' feathers exceeded twice those of the 
^eese by 15. Having bought 10 ^eese and sold 15 turkeys by 
me way, he was surprised to find that the number of geese ex- 
ceeded the number of turkeys in the iMPoportioff of 7 to 3. Re 
quired the number of each at first. 

Let a? = Ae number of turkeys, 

and y=z the number of geese. 
1 3a?:;=2y + 15 

2 y + 10 = Il=li2i 

d. Freang the 3d from fractions, 3 y + 30 = 7 a7-<-* 105 

Instead of the method anployed above for eliminating one 
of the unknowil quantities, we may find the vahie of one of 
them in one equation, as if the other were known ; and then 
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this value may be sabslituted in the other, and an equation will 
be obtained, containing only one unknown quantity, which 
may be solved the usual way. 

4. Divide the first by 3, a? = -J^lt — 

6. Multiply.the 4th by 7, 7x=z ]±y+_}9^ 
Substitute this value of 7 ot? in the 3d, 

^^ 3 

7. Multiply by 3, 9 y + 90 = 14 y + 105 — 315 

8. Transposing & uniting, 300 = 5 y 

y = 60. 
The value of x may be found by substituting 60 for y in 
the 4th, 

Q 120 + 15 .. 

9. r = JL — L z= 45. 

3 

Ans. 45 turkeys, and 60 geese. 
Let the learner go back and solve, in this manner, the pre- 
ceding examples in this Art. Sometimes one method is pre- 
ferable and sometimes the other. 

15. A person expends ^1 in apples and pears, buying his 
apples at 3 for a cent, and his pears at 2 cents apiece ; after- 
W8u:ds he accommodates his neighbour with i of his apples 
and i of his pe'ars fe» 30 cents. How many of each did he 
buy ? 

Let X = the number of apples. 

And y = the number of pears.. 

Then — = the price of the apples. 

And 2 y = the {M-ice of the pears, &c. ^ ; ;' > ^ 

16. A market-woman bought «ggs, some at the rate of 2 
for a cent, and some at the rate of 3 for two cents, to the amount 
of 66 cents ; she afterwards sold them all for 120 cents, and 
thereby gained one half cent on each egg. How many of each 
kind did she buy f '•'* -^^ ; 

17. It is required to find two numbers such, that if} of the 
first be added to the second, the sum will be 30, and if J of 
the second be added to the first, the sum will be 30. 
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18. It is required to find two numbers such, that | of the. 
first and 4 of the second added together will make 12, and if 
the first be divided by 2 and the second be multiplied by 3, f 
of their sum will be 26. / ^ 

19. Two persons, A and 6, talking of their ages, says A to 
B, 8 years ago I was thi*ee times as old as you were, and 4 
years hence I shall be only twice as old as you. Required 
their present ages. >C ^ . jl '' 

20. There is a certain fishing rod, consisting of two parts, 
the upper of which is to the lower as 5 to 7 ; and 9 times the 
upper part, together with 13 times the lower part, is equal to 
1 1 times the whole rod and 8 feet over. Required the length 
of the two parts. ^ , 

21. A vintner has two kinds of wine, one at 5s. a gallon, and 
the other at 12s. of which he wishes to make a mixture of 20 
gallons, that shall be worth 88. a gallon. How many gallons 
of each sort must he use ^ 

22. A vintner has 2 casks of wine, firom each of which he 
draws 8 gallons ; and finds that the number of gallons remain- 
ing in the less, is to that in the greater as 2 to 5. He then 
puts 1 gallon of water into the less, and 5 gallons into the 
greater, and then the quantities are in the proportion of 5 to 13. 
What quantity did each contain at first t / yj v ^ 

23. A farmer, after selling 13 sheep and 5 cows, found that 
the number of sheep he had remaining, was to that of his cows 
in the proportion of 4 to 3. After three years he found that 
he had 57 more sheep, and 10 more cows than he had at first ; 
and that the proportions were then as 3 to 1. What number 
of each had he at first f - > < ^ ,^ 

24. When wheat was 8 shillings a bushel, and rye 5 shil- 
lings, a man wished to fill his sack with a mixture of wheat 
and rye, for the money he had in his purse. If he bought 15 
bushels of wheat, and laid out the rest of his money in rye, he 
would want 3 bushels to fill his sack; but if he bought 15 
bushels of rye, and then filled his sack with wheat, he would 
have 15 shillings left. How much of each must he purchase 
in order to lay out his money and fill his sacks ? c^r '^ \ 

25. A grocer had 2 casks of wine, the smaller at 7s. per gal- 
lon, the larger at 10s. The whole was worth $112. When 
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he had drawn 18 gals, from each, he mixed the remainder to- 
gether and added 3| gals, of water, and the mixture was worth 
88. per gal. How many gallons of each sort were there at 
first? 

Equations, Generalization. 



IX. In the examples hitherto proposed a numerical result 
has always been obtained. The solution with numbers has 
been peiibrmed at the same time with the reasoning ; and 
when the work was finished, no traces of the operations re- 
mained in the result. But algebra has a more important pur- 
pose. Pure algebra never gives a numerical result, but is used 
to trace general principles and to form rules. In order to pre- 
serve the work so that the operations may appear in the result, 
it will be necessary to introduce a few more signs. 

1. It is required to divide j(500 between two men, so that 
one of them mav have three times as much as the other. 
Let X = the less part. 
The equation will be aj -|- 3 a? = 500 

4 a? = 500 
X = 125 
3cc = 375 ' 
Ans. One part is $125, and the other $375. 
This question is to divide 500 into two such parts, that one 
part may be three times as much as the other. It is evident 
that the process will be the same for any other number, as 
for 500. 

Let the number to be divided be represented by the letter a. 
This will stand for any number. 

Then the question will be, to divide any number, a, into 
two such parts, that one part may be three times as much as 
the other. 

I The equation will be a? -|- 3 a? = a 

4a? = a 

x = ^ 
4 

3a 



i 



3a? =: 
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The work is now preserved in the result, and it appears thst 
one part will be ^ of the number to bie divided ; and the other, 
I of it. This is a rule that will apply to any number. 

Suppose a = 500 as in the example. 

Then -^=125: and ?^ = 375. 
4 4 

Ans. One part is $125, and the other $375 ; the same as 
above. 

Suppose it is required to divide $7632 in the same propor- 
tions. 

Then a = 7532 ; ^ = 1883 : and— ^ = 5649. 

'4 '4 

Am. One part is $1883, and the other is $5649, 

2. A man sold some apples, some pears, and some cu'anges 
for a number a of cents, the apples at two cents apiece, the 
pears at three cents apiece, and the oranges at five cents 
apiece. There were twice as many pears as oranges, and 
three times as many apples as pears. How many were there 
of each ? 

Let X = the number of oranges. 

Then 2x=. the number of pears. 

And 6x=: the number of apples. 
By the conditions, 12a?-|-6a?-|-5a?=: a 

22x= a 

X = — = No. of oranges. 

2 a? = —- = " of pears. 
23 ^ 

6 a? == — = " of apples. 
23 ^^ 

Suppose a = 184 cents, then /g'^ of 184 = 8 = the number 
of oranges ; 2 X 8 = 16 = the number of pears ; and 6x8 
= 48 = the number of apples. This is easily proved. 8 
oranges, at 5 cents apiece, come to 40 cents ; 16 pears, at 3 
cents apiece,' come to 48 cents ; and 48 apples, at 2 cents 
apiece, come to 96 cents ; . 

40 + 48 + 96=184. 

The learner may be curious to know, how it is possible to 
make the examples in such a manner, that the answer may al- 
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ways come out a whole number when it is wished ; for if the 
numbers were taken «t random, there would frequently be frac- 
tions in the result. The method is to solve it first with a letter, 
as has been done in the two preceding examples. If any num- 
ber, which is divisible by 4, be put in the place of a, in the 
first example, the answer Will be in whole numbers. And 
if any number, which is divisible by 23, be put in the '{)lace of 
a, in the second example, the answer will be in whole num- 
bers. 

Let the learner now generalize the examples in Art. I., by 
substituting a letter instead of the number ; and after the re- 
sult is obtained, put in the numbers again, and see if the an- 
swers agree. Let him also try other numbers. 

The examples in Art. II.. may be. generalized in the same 
manner. 

3. A man being asked his age, answered, that if its half and 
its third were added to it, the sum would be 88. Required 
his age. 

Instead of 88 put a, and let x = the number required. 

X A- — + — = o 
^2 ^ 3 - 



11a? 
6 


= 


. a 


11 iT 


=r 


6a 


X 


:^ 


6a 

n 



Any number that is divisible by 11, being put in the place 
of a, will give an answer in whole numbers. Let a = 88, then 
y\ of it is 48, agreeing with the answer in Art. II. 

In the course of the solution it appears, Ithat a is equal to y 
of 0? ; and the result shows, that x is equal to j\ of a. That 
is, the value of x is found by multiplying a by tiie fraction y 
inverted. 

4. In an orchard of fruit-trees, i of them bear apples, J of 
them cherries, and the remainder, which is a, bear peaches. 
How many trees are there in the orchard f 

. .5* '. . 
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Let « = the whole number of ttees. 
Then « = f^+ -^ a 

12 J? 4a?|3ar4^^ 
12 12 12 

5a? 

= a 

12 

5a? = 12a 

^_12a 

5 

Any number that is divisible by 5, may be put in the plao« 
of a. If a = 15, the answer is 86. 

Proof: ?? + ??+ 15 = 36. : 

3- 4 ^ ft . i 

5. The 8th example of Art. II. is solved as follows : 
Instead of 100 put a, and let x f= the whole number of 
geese. 

Then x + x + ± + 2i=ia 

Multiplying by 2, 5j?+5 = 2a 
By transposition, 5 a? = 2 a — 5 

2a— 6 
X = ; or 

_ 2a 5 __2ar . 

Let a = 100. 

Then ^=2x100-5^195^3^ 

6 6 ^ 

cr=l><220_l=40-^l=39. \ 

6 

Let a =: 135, and find the answer in the same Way^ ; 

The answer will be 53. . > . 

Rpoof. 53+53+26^4-2^ = 135. 

The learner may now generalize the examples in Art. II. J 

The preceding examples admit of being generalized still j 
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more, but the process would be too difficult for the learner at 
present. The following question admits it more easily. 

6. (Art. III. Exam. 1.) Two mei^ A and B, hired a pasture 
for $55, and A was to pay $13 more than B. How mtich did 
each pay ? 

This question is, to divide the number 55 into two such 
parts, that one may exceed the other by 13. 

* Let us represent 55 by a, and 13 by b. The question now 
is to divide the number a, into two such parts, that one may 
exceed the other by the number b : a and b being any two 
numbers, of which a is the larger. 
Let X = the less part. 

Then X -\-b =z the greater part. 

And X -\-x 4" A = a 

^x + b=za 
By transposition, 2 a? = a — b 

Dividing by 2, a? = ^— ^=:^~* 

When a number, consisting of two or more parts, as a — i, is 
to be divided, it is evident that all the terms must be divided, 

as — — — But the fractions -^ aad — , having a common de- 

2 2 2 2^ 

nominator, one numerator may be subtracted from the other. 

Hence — — — is the same as^ . This is easily seen in 

2 2 2 ^ 

numbers. See below, where 55 and 13 are substituted for a 
and b. 

Hence it appears, that the less part is found bv subtracting haff' 
of the excess of tJie greater above the less from ha^ihe number to be 
divided ; or by taking half the d^erence between the number to be 
divided and the excess. 

The greater part is equal to a? -|^ & ; hence if 6 be added to 

^ — — it will give the greater part : 

if 2 

« 

* Whenever the learner finds any difficulty in comprehending the operation* 
in the gwieral iolutioiu, let him fint folre the ^aeatiom with the numbere. 
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^ 2 2^' 

or a? -f- o = — — - — + — ; 

^ 2 ,2^2 

or ^ + 6 = A + 1 = 5L±*. 

2 2 2 

TA6 greater %$ found by adding half the excess to half the number 
to be divided ; or by taking half the sum of the nwnber to be divided 
and the eoBcess. 

In the above example, 

^ 2 2 2 

^, * 55 13 _ 55—13 «- 
B's part = — — — , or = 21. 

*^ 2 2 2 

Let the learner generalize this question by making x = the 
greater part. The same results will be obtained. 

This is a general rule, and will apply to all questions like it, 
. and should be remembered, for it is frequently useful. 

Let the learner find the answers to the 2d, 3d, and 7th ex- 
amples of Art. IIL by this rule. That is, by putting the num- 
bers of those examples in the place of a and b in the formulas. 

It is easy to see the propriety of the rule. For the formula 
fl_6^^55— 13 _42^ gjj^^g^ ^^^ .^ ^^ ^j3 ^j^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

2 2 <« 

mci>re than B, be taken out, the remainder is to be paid in equal 

parts by them. Also the formula ^ + ^pr ^^ + 13 _ 68 
^ 2.22 

shows, that if B were to pay $13 more, he would pay as much 
as A, and the rent would be paid in equal parts by them. 

7. A father, who has three sons (Art. III. exam. 4), leaves 
them 16000 crowns. The will specifies, that the eldest shall 
have 2000 crowns more than the second, and that the second 
shall have 1000 crowns more than the third. What is the share 
of each.'* 

Let a represent the whole number of crowns, b what the 
eldest son's share exceeds that of the second, and c what the 
share of the second son exceeds that of the third. 

This question may be expressed in general terms, thus : To 
divide a giyen number a, into three such parts, that the great- 
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est may exceed the mean by a given nmnber b^ and the mean 
may exceed the least by a given number c 

Let X = the greatest. 

Then x — 6 = the mean. 

And X — b — c = the least. 

By the conditions, 

x + 0? — 6 -J" ^ — b — c = a 
3cc — 25 — c = a 
By transposition, 3j:=a + 2i-J-c 

DividingbyS, x = |+y + |-. 

Or because the fractions have a cc»nmon denominator, 

a + 26 + c 

X — ^ ■'■ ■ 



3 
This is the formula for the greatest part. The mean is x 

6, or b subtracted from - + — + _, thus : 

3 3 3 

3 3^3 
» a , 2b , c 36 
3^3 3 3^ 

or 



» o 6,c a — 6 + c 



3 3 ■ 3 3 

The least part is a; — b — c, or c, subtracted from 

a b ,e , 

3 3"'"3' 

3 3"'"3 ' 

or X — o — c = - — _-!-__ — ^ 

3 3^3 T 

or a? — o— c=i=— — -— - — 

3 3 3 3 
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The greatest part is g + ^^ + g. 



The mean do. 



a — h + c 



crowns. 



The least do. 

3 

The eldest son's share, by the first formula, is 
16000 4- 2 X2000-t-1000 _ ^^^ 

3 

The other shares may be found by the other two formulas. 

Let the learner solve this question by making x equal to the 
less part, and also by making it equal to the mean. 

Exam. 5th, Art. III. may be solved by this formula. Let 
the learner generalize the questions in Art. IIL as far as to 
Exam. 16th. 

The examples in Art. I. may be generalized still farther. 

8. A man bought com at 4s. (a) per bushel, rye at 6s. (6) 
per bushel, and wheat at 8s. {c\ per bushel : there was an equal 
quantity of each sort. The wnole came to 90s. (d). How ma- 
ny bushels were there of each i 

It will readily be perceived that it is impossible actually to 
perform the operations of addition, subtraction, d^c. on letters ; 
but it is easy to represent these operations. We however fi:e- 
quently speak of adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
algebraic quantities, by which w^ mean, representing these 
operations. We have seen that to express 3 times a? or 3 times 
a we write 3 a?, 3 a, that is, a? or a multiplied by 3. In the same 
manner, if we wish to express a times a?, that is, x multiplied 
by a, we write a x ; and if we wish farther to express that a x 
(that is, a times x) is to be multiplied by 6, we write ah x. 

*Let X = the number of bushels of each. 

Then ax=i the price of the com. 
i 0? = the price of the rye. 

And c a? = the price of the wheat. 

ax -\-ox -^-cx znd. 

Here x is taken a times, and h times, and c times, diat is, 
(a + ^ +c) times. This may be expressed thus, (a + * + <^) ^» 

* Let the learner peiibrm this example fint by the nomben. 
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enclosing the three coefficients connected by their signs in a 
parenthesis. 

This will be plain if we put it in numbers. 

4 ;r -|- 6 X -p8£ is the same as f4 4- ^ + ^) *^9 ^^^ ^j ^^ ^- 

(a-^b -\-c)xz=id 
If we had IS x=zd 

we should divide by 18, a? = — 

^ 18 

[n the same manner divide by (a 4~ ^ + c)^ 



X = 



a + 6 +c 
Particular Am. 5 bushels* 

This general formula is expressed in words as follows : Di- 
vide the price of the whole by the price of a bushel of each 
•sort added together, and it will give the number of bushels of 
each sort. 

9. A father dying left $25000 (or a) to be divided between 
his wife, son, and daughter ; his son was to have 3 (ori) times 
as much as the daughter, and the wife 2 (or c) times as~much 
as the son. What was the share of each f 

Let OP =: the share of the daughter. 

Then Sxorb x == the share of the son. 
And 6xorbcx = the share of the wife. 

a? -I- 3a? -1-6 a? =25000 
a? -|- 6 0? -|- 6 c 0? = a 
(1 -I- 3 -I- 6)« = 10a? = 25000 
(1 -|-6-|-6 c)a? = a 

^^25000^2500 
10 

a- 



X = 



i+b + bc 

In this example observe that x is taken 1 time, and b times, 
and b c times. When a letter is written without a coefficient, 
it is always understood to have 1 for its coefficient ; thus x is 
the same as 1 <r. 

Having found the share of the daughter, it is easy to find ihe 
shares of the other two. 



(8-7)* = 
(a — c) a: = 



The son's share is 3 a? = 7600, or 6 a? = — — , . ., » 

l+6 + 6c 

The wife's do. i» 6 a? = 15000, or J c j?=: , , ., ■ 

The learner may now generalize some of the examples in 
Art. I. in this manner. 

10. A gentleman, distributing some money among* some 
beggars, found, that in order to give them 8 (or a) cents apiece, 
he should want 5 (or b) cents ; he therefore gave them 7 (or c) 
cents, and he had 4 (or d) cents left. How many beggars were 
there f 

Let X =z the number of beggars. 

Then 8 a? — 5 =7 a? + 4 

or a» — 6=car-|-rf 

Sa? — 7«=: 5 4-4 = 9 

a X — ex =6 -\- d 

b -\-d 

a?=: 9 

a — c 

Particular Ans. 9 beggars. 

' General ,^tns, ^ _. 

a — c 

11. There is a cistern which is supplied by two pipes ; the 
first will fill it alone in 7 (or a) hours, the second will fill it 
alone in 5 (or b} hours. In wnat time will it be filled if both 
run together ? 

Let X =z the number of hours in which both together will 
fill it. 

The first will fill 4 or -. of it in one hour, and the second ^ill 

a 

fill I cor-, of it ID one hour ; both together will fill ^ + i or 
b 

^ + T *^^^^ ^'^ ^^^ hour. In x hours they will fill » times as 
much, that is, 

~ + T» or - + -.. 
7 5 a 6 
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ftlit^ hoitM^ ii^tfi^#hcite time, theifefoqre, the oistem being 1, 

-+ = 1, or - + -. = 1. 
7 5 a b 

Clearing of fractions, 

bx -{-1 x=:S5 bx'}- ax=iab 
Uniting coefficients, 12 x = 35 {b + a) xz=zab 

x = 2\i x= ^* 



a + b 
Particular Ans. 2^ hours. 

General Aru. — — -- 

a + b 

Suppose one pipe would fill the cistern in 8t hours, and the 
other in 4| hours, and find the an^w^r hf the general fonnula. 

An$. Syf 7 hours. 

12. Suppose it were required to make a rule for Fellowship. 
First take a particular case. 

Three men, commencing trade together, furnished money in 
the following proportions ^ A $8 as often as B $5, and as often 
as C $3. They gained $B0O. What is each man^s share of 
the gain f 

It is evident that they must receire in the proportion of the 
cUpital ^t they respectively furnished. 



Let 


X = A's share of the gain. 


Then 


_ = B^s share. 

8 


And 


^=es share.* 

8 




5a? . 3jp^e^ 
^8^8 




8« + 5« + 3a? = 6400 
16 a? = 6400 




X ==: 400 = A's share. 




^^~ 200 — B's share. 

8 . . 


# 


^^ = 150 = (Ts share. 

8 




* See Art. II. Kxamp. 34 and 35. 

6 
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Now, instead of 8, 5, and 3, suppofe they fiimialied in the 
proportion of m, n, and p ; and let Uie whole gain be a. 

Let X = A's share of the gain. 



. Then ^^ = B's share. 
m 

And ^ = CTs share, 
m 

Then we have 

fiix '\- nx -^ px :=-Ma 
(m + w -^ p) X :=ima 

X =. = A*8 share. 

IW -f- 71 '\' p 

B's share is "-^, or the ± part of !^fl = A's share. 

•I* w* HI -j- n -J-^' 

Since a fraction is divided by dividing its numerator, the 

- part of ?L?! , will be found by dividing the numerator 

fit wi -f- 11 -{-p 

m a by m. a multiplied by m is m a, therefore, m a divided by 

m is a. Hence the - part of — ; ; — is — . . — , and 

m m-^-n+p m-f-n+p 

the — part is n times as much, that is — , which is B's 

m m+n+p 

share. 

Cs share is-^f, or the ^ part of ~ , which is 

m m m+ n+p 

pa 



+ ** "h P 



A's share is H^ ; B's do — ; andCsdo. 

m + n+jp tn + n + p 



pa 
tn'{-n'^' p 
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Hence to iBnd the share of either, multiply the whole sum to he 
dividedy by the proportion of the stock whim he furnished^ and din 
vide the product by the mm of Aeir proportions. 

The propriety of this rule is easily seen. For, putting in the 

numbers instead of the letters, A'b share is ; or J^ of 

8+5+3 ^ 

j^800, B's share is or tV of it, and Cs share is 

* ' 8 + 5 + 3 '^ 

3 

or y\ of it. That is, the sum of all their propor- 

o •+ o ■+ 3 

tions is 16, and of these A furnished 8 ; B, 5 ; and C, 3. 

13. Let it be required to find what sum, put at interest at a 
given rate, will amount to a given sum in a given time ; that 
is, to find a rule, by which the principal may be found, when 
the rs^te, time, and amount are given. 

First take a particular case. 

A man lent some money for 3 years, interest at 6 per cent, 
and received for interest and principal j^472. What was the 
sum lent ? ' 

Let X == the sum leiit. 

Then — = the interest for 1 year. 

100 ^ 

And — ? = do. for 3 years. 

loa ^ 

And X + = the amount for 3 years. 

^100 ^ 

Hence v.-e have x + — ^ = 472 

100 

100a?+ 18 a? = 47200 
118 a? = 47200 

X = $400 = The sum lent. 

It is ,a custom established among mathematicians to use the 
first letters of the alphabet for known quantities, and some of 
the last letters for unknown quantities. It is, however, fre- 
quently convenient to choose letters, that are the initials of the 
words for which they stand, whether the quantities be known 
or unknown. 



r 
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To generalise the above ejiampfei 

Let p = the principal, or sum lent. 

r =/the rate per annum, which in the above case 
18 tIit or .06. ( 

and t = the time for which it was lent, ; 

and a = the amount. 

Then rp = the interest for one year, 

and trp=z do. for t years, 

and p'\-trp=z the amount. 
Hence we have p -^ trp=za 

(1 + ^r)p = « 

p = 

1 +ir 

That is, multiply the rate hy the tirm^ add 1 to the product^ and 
divide the amozmt by this^ and tt vnU give tfteprincipar. 

In the above example the rate is .06, which, multiplied by 3 
(the time), gives .18, and one added to this makes 1.18 ; 472 
divided by 1.18 gives 400, as before. 

Apply this rule to the following example. 

A man owes $275, due two years and three months hence, 
without interest. What oue ht he to pay now, supposing money 
to be worth ii per cent, pw annum ? 

N. B. 2 years and 3 months is ii years. 

Ans. $249tV/tV5- 

See Arithmetic, piage 84. 

The learner may now make rules for the following purposes : 

14. The interest, time, and rate being given, to find the prin- 
cipal. 

15. The amount, time, and principal l)eing given, to find the 
rate. 

16. The amount, principal, and rate given, to find the time. * 



17. A man agreed to carry 20 (or a) earthen vessels to a 
certain place, on this condition ; that for every one delivered 
safe he should receive S (or b) cents, and for every one he 
broke, he should forfeit 12 (or c) cents ; he received 100 (orrf) 
ee^ts. How many did he break f 



i0^ 
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Let X = the niimber unbroken; 

Then 20 — a? or a — a? = the number broken. 

For every one unbroken he was to receive 8 or 6 cents, these 
ivill amount to 8 a: or to? ; and for every one broken he was 
t6 pay back 12 or c cents, these will amount to 240 — 12 x 
cents, or a c — ex ; this must be subtracted from the former. 

240 — 12 X, subtracted from 8 a;, is 

8a? — 240 + 12a;, or 20a; — 240. 
Also ca — ex subtracted from 6 a?, is 6 a: — c a -f- c a? ; for the 
quantity ea — c a; is not so large as c a, by the quantity c x, 
therefore when we subtract c a from b x, we subtract too much 
by c Xj and in order to obtain a correct result, it is necessary to 
add c X. 

The equation is 

20a; — 240 = 100 or hx + ex — aez^d 

20a; = 340 " Ix^^- ex = d-{- ae 

{b -^ e) X =: d -^^ ae 

^=17 « a:=^fi. 

6 + c 

Particular Ans. 17 unbroken, and 3 broken. 

General Am. Unbroken — it^. 

6 -|- c 

Putting numbers into the general answer, 

100 + 1^ X 20 _ ^^ 

8+12 

The propriety of this answer may be shown ' as follows.: If 
he bad broken the whole 20 (or a) he must have paid 12 X 20 
=: 240 'or a c) cents ; but instead of papng this, he received 
100 (or d) cents. Now the difference to him between paying 
240 and receiving 100 is evidently 340, (or rf + ac) cents. 
The difference for each vessel between paymg 12 and receiving 
8 is 20 (or 6 + c) cents ; 340 divided by 20 gives 17, the an- 
swer. 

The above is a good illustration o( positive and negative quan- 
tities, or quantities affected with the signs + and — . The 
si^ + is placed before the quantities, which he is to receive, 
and the sign — before his losses. We olraerved that the dif- 
ference between recei\ing 100 and losing 240 is 340, that is, 
the difference between +100 and — 340 is 340, or their sum.^ 
Als-^^ the difference between + d and — ac'isd-^-ac. So tl^ 

6* 
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difference between 4- 8 and — 12 is 20, or between -|- 6 and 

— cisi + ^^- 
Hence it follows, that to subtract a quantity which has the ^ign 

-, we must give it the opposite sign, that is, it must be added. 

X. The learner, by this time, must have some idea of the use 
of letters, or general symbols, in algebraic reasoning. It has 
been already observed that, strictly speaking, we cannot actu- 
ally perform the four fundamental operations on these quanti- 
ties, as we do in arithmetic ; yet in expressing these operations, 
it is frequently necessary to perform operations so analogous to 
thein, that they may with propriety be called by the same 
names. Most of these have already been explained ; but in 
order to impress them more firmly on the mind of the learner, 
they will be briefly recapitulated, and some others explained 
which could not be introduced before. 

JVb^e. Algebraic quantities, which consist of only one term, 
are called simple quantities, as -^ 2 a, — 3ab, &c. ; quantities 
which consist of two terms are called binomiab, as a -|- &, a — i, 
3 6 -|- 2 c, &o. ; those which consist of three terms are called 
trinomials ; and in general those which consist of many termsf 
are called polynomials* 

Simple Quantities. 

The addition of simple quantities is performed by writing 
them after each other with the sign -f between them. To ex* 

firess that a is added to 6, we write a -f- &• To express that a, 
, c, dy and e are added together, we write o-4-6 + c + d + 6. 
It is evidently unimportant which term is written first, for 
3 4- 5 4. 8 is the same as 6 4- 3 + 8, or as 8 -f 6 + 3. So 

a -[• * + ^ l^ss the same value as 6 + ^ + c« 

It has been remarked (Art. I.) that X'^X'\'X may be writ- 
ten 3 X. This is mtdtwlication ; and it arises, as was observed 
in Arithmetic, Art III., firom the succea^ive addition of the 
same quantity* 3 x, it appears, signifies 3 times the quantity 
a, that is, x multiplied by 3. So6-i-6 + 64-* + * may^be 
written 5 ft. In the same manner, if a? is to be repeated, any 
iiumberof times, for instance as many times as there are units 
in a, we write a x, which signifies a times x, or x multiplied 
by«. 



Vn 
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N. B. The learner should constantly bear in mind thai the 
letters, a, ft, c, <&c. may be used to represent any known nwn- 
ber ; or they may be used indefinitely, and any number may 
afterwards be substituted in their place. 

Again, ab +ab + ab may be written 3 a 5, that is, 3 times 
the product a b ; also c times the product a b may be written c a b. 

It ipay be remarked that a times 6 is the same as b timers 
a ; for a times 1 is a, and a times b must be b times as much, 
that is, b times a. Hence the product of a and b may be writ- 
ten either ab or ba. In the same manner it may be shown that 
the product c a5 is the same as ab c. Suppose a = 3, 6 = 5, 
and c = 2, then aftc = 3x 5x2, and ca6 = 2x3x5. In 
fact it has been shovm, in Arith. Art. IV., that when a product 
IS to consist. of several factors, it is not important in what order 
those factors are multiplied together. The* product of a, i,Cy 
rf, c, and/, is written aocdef. They may be written in any 
other order, as a cdbef^or jbedcay but it is generally more 
convenient to write them in the order they stand in the al- 
phabet. 

Let it be required to multiply 2ab hy 2 cd. The product is 
6abcd;{or d times 3a6 is 3aid, but cd times Saoisctimes 
as much, or Sab cd^ and 2 c d times 2ab must be twice as 
much as the latter, that is, 6 a ft ci7. 

Hence, the product of any ttoo or more dmple auantiiies mu$t 
consist of all the letters of each quantity^ and the product ofthe^ coef- 
ficients of the quantities. 

N. B. Though the product of literal quantities is expressed 
by writing them togeuier without the sign of multiplication, 
the same cannot be done with figures, because their value de- 
pends upon the place in ^hich they stand. 3 a ft multiplied by 
2cdi for instance, cannot be written 212 abed. If it is iiequir- 
ed to express the multiplication of the figures as well as of the 
letters, they must be wntten 3 aft2(Zc, or3x2aftccI,or 3.2aft 
c d. That is, the figures must either be separated by the let^ 
ters or by the sign ^multiplication. 

EiDampks in Mubq^Kcaii(m* 

1. Multiply 3aA^ by 4 erf/. Ans. 12 a J erf/. 

2. Sfterf by afte. d^*5aftfteco. 
8. 9egh by 8. 

4. 13ac by 7aacd. 

5. 35a&e by 13aftftrf. 
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6. Multiply 138 by bacd. 

7. 25 a? by llahx. 

8. 42ayy by 12a?a?y. 

It frequently happens, as in some of the above examples, that 
a quantity is multiplied several times by itself, or enters several 
times as a factor into a product ; as 3 a a a ( (, into which a en- 
ters three times and h twice as a factor. In cases like this the 
expression may be very much abridged by writing it thus, 3 a' 
J*. That is, by placing a figure a little above the letter, and 
a little to the right of it, to show how many times that letter is 
a factor in the product. The figure 3 over the a shows, that a 
enters three times as a factor ; and the 2 over the 6, that h en- 
ters twice as a factor, and the expression is to be understood 
the same as 3 a a a 6 ft. The figure written over the letter in 
this manner is called the index or exponent of that letter. The 
exponent affects no letter except the one over which it is 
vn-itten. 

Care must be taken not to confound exponents with coeffi- 
cients. The quantities 3 a and a^ have very different values. 
Suppose a = 4, then 3 a :=i 12; whereas a^ = 4 X 4 X 4 = 64. 
In the product 3 a' 5* suppose tt = 4 and ft = 5, then 

3a»ft' = 3x4x4X4x5X 5 = 4800. 
The expression a* is called the second p&wer of a, a^ is called 
the third power^ a* the fourth power^ &c. To preserve a uni- 
fi>rmity, a, without an exponent, is considered the same as a\ 
which is called the first power of a.* 

Figures as well as letters may have exponents. 
The first power of 3 is written 

3* = 3 
the second power 3* = 3 X 3 = 9 . 

the third power 3' = 3 X 3 X 3 = 27 

the fourth power 3* = 3x3x3x3 = 81 

the fifth power 3* = 3x3x3x3x3 = 243. 

The multiplication of qusoitities in which some of the factors 
are above the first power, is performed in the same manner as 
in other cases, by writing the letters of bothtjuantities together, 

* In most troatises on algebra efi ia called the sguare of a, and a? the cube 
of a. The terms square and cube were borrowed from gdometrj, but as they 
are not only inappropriate, but convey ideas very foreign to the present sub- 
ject, it has been thought best to discard them entirely. 



Jtitking C9re to give tJamn their pgeqifr ^^^^oiieiUs. 9 a m* K 
jSc*^ is tb^ samQ an 2ami» X ^^^44, which g^y^s 

j9^ AmltiptiM hy <r' give« a' a' ; k^t a^ =^aaa and a' ^^aa ; 
hence a^ a* =i a a a a a =:z a^. In aU case? the pi^odvct eon<^ 
sists of all the factors of the multiplicand and multiplier. In 
the last example a is three times a factor in the one quantity, 
and twice in the other ; hence it will be five times a factor m 
the product. The exponents show how many times a letter is 
« lector in any qufuitity ; k&nee tfany letter is conjUAn/ei a» a fac- 
tor OM or more tme$ in both muUiplier and muitipUetmd^ the eapo^ 
neiUt being added together vnUgive the exponent €f the^ letter in 
the product. 

aX a = a^ Xa^z^ a*"^* = a*, cf x a^ = a*^' = a*. 

a* X a* = 0*+* = ffy &c. 

9. Multiply o* V by a V. Am. a' 6*. 

10. aVc by a*b<?. 

11. ertVcP by aftV. 
18. ^^^ by a^l^c. 

13. l€fiji?y by hc^b^a^f. 

14. VtVO'e by 466crfec. 

15. * ^efcf by 2aabxx. 
I6t ISaayy by ^cfyyx. 

It has abe^dy b^n rfliearked that the addition of two or 
more quantities is perfon»ed by writing the quwtities lifter 
each other with the isign H* between them. The sum of 3 a &, 
2acdy 5a*bj4ab, and 3tf*6, is3ai+^c^ + 5 a* J +4a6 
+ 3 a' &. But a reduction may be made in this expression, for 
^ab + 4abis the same as 7 a & ; eaad 5 a* b -^ 3 a^fiisthf^wxw 
as 8 a' & ; hence the expression becomes 

7ao + 2acdr\^Sa*b. 

Reductions of this kind may always be made wjien two or 
more of the terms are similar. When two or more terms are 
composed of the same letters, the letters being severally of the 
same powers, they are said to be similar. The numerical co« 
efficients are not regarded. The quantities 4ab and 3 a & are 
similar, and so are ^a*b and Sa*b ; but 4 ai6 and 5 a'& are not 
similar quantities, and cannot be united. 

The subtraction of algebraic quantities is performed by 
writing those, which are to be subtracted, after those from 
which they are tQ be taken, with the sign — between them. 
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If 6 is to be subtracted from a it is written a — h. bah* to be 
subtracted from 8 a 6", is written 8 o 6* — 6 a J*. - This last ex- 
pression may be reduced to Sab*. In all cases when the 
quantities are similar^ the subtracticm may be performed imme- 
diately upon the coefficients. 

Compound Quantities. 

XL The addition and subtraction of simple quantities, pro- 
duce quantities consisting of two or more terms which are 
called compound quantities. 2a '\' c d — 36 is a compound 
quantity. 

Addition of Compound Quantities. 

The addition of two or more compound quantities, when all 
the terms are affected with the sign + will evidently be the 
same, as if it were required to add together all the simple quan- 
tities of which they are composed ; that is, they must be writ- 
ten one after the other with the sign + before all the terms ex- 
cept the first. The sum of the quantities 3 a -f- 2 c and 6 + 2 rf 
i8 3a + 2c + 6-|-2rf. 

If the quantities 3 a i -f- 5 <i and b — c be added, in which 
some of the terms have the sign — , the sum will heSab -^-^d 
-|- 6 — c ; for 6 — c is less than 6, therefore, if 6 be added the 
sum will be too large by the quantity c. Hence c must be sub- 
tracted from the result. 

This may be illustrated by figures. Add together 17 + 10 
and 20 — 6. Now 20 — 6 is 14 
and 17 + 10 + 20 — 6 is equal to 17 + 10 + 14. 

From the above observations we derive the following rule for 
the addition of compound quantities. 

Write the quantities after each other without changing their signs, 
observing that terms which have no sign before them are understood 
to have the sign -|-. 

, A sign affects no term except the one immediately before 
which it is placed ; hence it is unimportant in what order the 
terms, are written, for 14 — 5 + 2 has the same value as 14 -f- 
2 — 5 or as — 5+2 + 14. Those which have the sign + 
are to be added together, and those which have the sign — are 
to be subtracted from their sum. If the fh*st term has the sign 
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-f-, the sign may be omitted belbre this tefm, but the sign — 
must always be expressed. Great care is requisite in the use 
of the signs, for an error in the sign makes an error in the re- 
sult of twice the quantity before which it is written. 

Add togethefir 3a + 26c* — 3c* , 
and ba — 3 6c*+2c* 

and 7a6+46c»— 8c* 

and —.^-1- 3c* — 25c'. 

The sum is 

3a + 2ic* — 3c* + 5a — 3ftc* + 2c* + 7a6 
+ 4Jc* — 8 c* — o + 3c* — 2 6c". 

But this expression may be reduced. 

3a-^5a — o = 8 a— o = 7 a, 
and 

aJc* — 3Jc' + 4Jc'— 2Jc» = 6Jc» — Sic'znJc*, 
and 
• — 3c* + 2c* — 8c* + 3c*=— llc* + 6c* = — 6i^; 

hence the above quantity becomes 

7a + ftc*+7aft — 6c*. 

To reduce an algebraic expression to the least number of 
terms, collect together all the similar terms affected toith the sign -|- 
afid also those effected tuith the sign — ^, and add the coefficients of 
eaxJi separately ; take the difference of the tioo sums and put it into 
the general result , giving it the sign of the larger quantity. 

Examples in AddiHon. 

1. Add together the following quantiities. 

5ab — 2a*m 
and 3 aft — 5 am -^2 am. 

2. Add together the following quantities. 

13fln*— 6«i + a?*, 
and 7ftffi — 3a?* — 8y, 

and 4an' + dacc* — 4y. 



3* Add tl)gilk€f the lbtt<Miittg qMM^^ 

7fwair-*-16 — 43my, 
and iQach — ISamb + 2llmay + 4Sf 

and I4my — lOmay-i-nb — »a?, 

and 4na? — Shn-^-2Samy — nb. 

4. Add together the following quantities. 

xy — ax — «^y + «a?y, 
and •— 2a:y— Say + 3ad7+ 15, 

and 18arx — IS-^-lSaxy — am, 

and' — ISaxy — 13am-f-43-}- ISatx^ 

and arx — 18 +oy — 2aa?y-|- 3 am. 

5. Add together the folknring quemtkies. 

l^ax-^^bx — 7, 
and Ibbx — 17ia?y+16, 

and 47 « erf— OS 

and 37 — Jo? — 2a + 43&y^, 

and ae#-f fty«-^I3a. 

Subtractions of Compound Qfumtities. 

» 

Xll. the mibtraction of simple quantities, as has already 
been observed, is performed hj giving the sign — to the quan«- 
tily to be subtracted, and writmg it before or after the quanr 
tity, from which it is to be taken. If it is required to subtract 
c + d from a -f» i it is plain that the result win be a 4- & — c 
— d, for the compound quantity c + d is made up of the sim- 
ple quantities c and dy wluteii bc^ subtracted separately would 
give the above result. 

From 22 subtract 1^—7. 

13^7 = 6. 

and 22 — 6 = 16. 

The result then must be 16. But to perform the ,operation 
on the numbers asF f^ Miidy first subtheef 1$^ wtecls gives 
22 — 13 = 9. This is too smali by 7 beeause the number 13 
is larger by 7 than the number to be subtracted, thereftie in 
order to obtain a correct result the 7 must be added ; thus 22 
— 13 *|- 7 = 16, as required. 
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• From a subtract b — c. 

First subtract &, which gives a — b* 

This quantity is too small by c because 6 is larger than b — e 
by the quantity c. Hence to obtain a correct result c must be 
added, ^us a — ft 4~ ^• 

This reasoning will apply to all cases, for the' terms afiected 
with the sign — in the quantity to be subtracted diminisb that 
quantity ; hence if all the terms affected with 4- ^ subtract- 
ed, the result will be too small by the quantities affected with 
-7-, these quantities must therefore be added. The reductions 
may be made in the result, in the same manner as in addition.. 
Hence the general 

Rule. Change aU the signs in the number to be subtracted^ the 
si^ -{- to --^, and the signs — tq 4~» ^'^ then proceed as in ad^ 
dition. 

Examples in Subtraction^ 

1. From €fa: + 3by — 6ac" — 16 
Subtract 3a*a? + 6y — 2ac' — 22 

Operation. 
_ 3 a* a?— 6y + 2 ac* + 22 





-2a*a? + 2Jy — 3ac' + 6 


« 


2. Fran 
Subtract 


3Jaf^7oa?»+13 
136c — 3oa?'— 8. 

Ms. 3ia?* — 136c- 


-4aa?'-f 21. 


3. From 
Subtract 


i7a*y+l3ay* — a — 3 
2<fy—b — na+6. 




4. From 
Subtract 


4Slaxy — 4aa? 
11 ax — 2aa?y — 6 




5« Ffom 

Subtract 


143— 17y 
33 4.4y_l6a6. 

7 





v 
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6. From a + 3aic — 1 
Subtract l+Saic — a. 

7. From 3a6j2f-|-2oi — tz 
Subtract 2ah — Iz — 2abz. 

MdtipUeatian of Comp<nmd Quantitiei* 

Xill. Multiplication of compound quantities is sometimes 
expressed without being performed. To expres s tha t a + 6 is 
to be multiplied by c — rf, it may be written a -\-bXc — d 
with a tmculum over each quantity, and the sign of multiplica- 
tion between them ; or they may be each enclosed in a paren- 
thesis and written together, with or without the sign of multi- 
plication ; thus {a + b)X (c — d)oT {a + 6) Ic — d). In the 
expression a + b{c — a)^ b only is to be multiplied by c — d. 

Multiply a + 6 by c. 

It is evident that the whole product must consist of the pro^ 
duct of each of the parts by c. 

a+b 20+4 =24 

c 3 3 



ac+bc 60+12 = 72 

Examples, 

1. Multiply 3ab + 2cdhjef. 

Am. 3aic/ + 2cdc/. 

2. Multiply Sac + 6c + 3cd by 2c. 

Am. 10 occ+2icc + 6crfc. 

3. Multiply 6a«6+6'c»by3a6». 

4. Multiply 6c»(P + 52a«6» + 136Vd 

by 7a*6'c. 

6. Multiply 2abd + Saba^ + aboi^' 

by 3tt&a?*. 

6. Multiply aai' + Sahx' by ISai'a?' 

When some of the terms of the multiplicand have the sign 
— they must retain the same sign in the product 
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7, S. Multiply a — 6 by c, also 23 — 5 by 4. 
• a — b 23 — 5 =18 

• c 4 4 



ac—bc. 92—20 = 72. 

Since the quantity a — 6 is smaller than a by the quantity 
by the product a c will be too large by the quantity b c. This 
quantity must therefore be subtracted from a c. 



9. Multiply 


3ab* — c 


by 


2d. 


10. « 


2ad + bd — 3c 


by 


5 ab. 


11. « 


3bcd—ef—2ac 


by 


5 ac. 


12. " 


2a'6c — 5a* + 6' 


by 


4 a' b\ 


13. « 


17 acrf — l+5a*a? — 
by a* c d. 


-ab* 


X 



When both multiplicand and multiplier consist 'of several 
terms, each term of the multiplicand must be multiplied by 
each term of the multiplier. 

14. Multiply 12 + 5 by 7 + 4. 

12 + 5 = 17 

7 +4 = 11 



84 + 35 
+ 48 + 20 

■ 

84 + 35 + 48 + 20 = 187 

15. Multiply a + 6 by c + rf. 

« + ft 
c + rf 



ac + 6c + arf + 6rf. 



It is evident that if a + i be taken c times and then d times, 
and the products added together, the result will be c + (I times ^ 

a + i. 



7« 4igAn, Jan.. 

t 

16. Multiply ad?-— Say + o^y by Zay^aw. 

aw — 3ay + a?y 

3ay + acr 

3a*a?y — Qa'y' + Saapy* 

tif of — 9o'y* + 3oya?' + aa?'y. 

In adding these two products, the quantity 3 a* xy occurs 
twice, with different signs ; they dierefore destroy each other 
and do not appear in the result* 

17. Multiply bad-^-Zaed — 6a*c 

by 2a*c4-2arf 

18. Multiply 13o*ry— 2a6y' + 3cy' 

by 6cy' + 7a6y' + 3. 

19. Multiply llac» + 3a*c — 4a» 



by 


2a'c 


j + ac* 


20. Multiply «• _ 2 a c + c* 


by 


a + c 


2U « 3a*_3J* 


by 


2a*+.26* 


22. « 3ft + 2c 


by 


2a — 36. 


3ft + 2c 






2a — 36 




- 


6a6 + 4ac 




_96»_6ftc 







6a6^4ac — 9 ft* — 6ftc. 

If 3 ft 4- 2 c be multiplied by 2 a only, the product will be 
too large Iby 3 ft times 3 ft -f- ^ <^ ; hence this quantity must 
be multiplied by 3 ft, and the product subtracted from 6 a ft -|^ 
4 a c. 

This result may be proved by multiplying the multiplier 
^by the multiplicand, for the [product must be the same in tioth 
cases. 

23. Multiply 2a(; + 3ftc + 2 by 4a&— .2c. 



\ 
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24. Multiply 6a'6 + 2ai* by 2a*6 — ft»— 1. 

25. « 19 — 5 by 9 — 4, 

19—6 =rl4 - 

9 — 4 =6 



171—45 70. 

—76+20 

171 _ 45 — 76 + 20 = 191 — 121 = 70, 

26. Multiply a — b by c — rf. 

a — b 
c — d 



ac — 6c 
— ad'\'bd 



ac — be — ad'\'bd. 



This operation is sufficiently manifest in the figures. In the 
letters, I first multiply a — 6 by c, which gives ac — be, but 
the multiplier is not so larffe as c by the quantity i?,. therefore 
the product a c — 6 c is too large by d timear a — b ; this then 
must be multiplied by d and the product subtracted, a — b 
multiplied by d gives a d — 6 d ; and this subtracted firom 
ac — ftcgivesac — ic— -arf-j-irf. Hence it appears that 
if two terms having the sign -^ be multiplied together, the pro- 
duct must have the sign +. 

From the preceding examples and observations, we de- 
rive the fi)llowing general rule for multiplying compound quan- 
tities. 

1. Multiply all the terms of the multiplicand by each term of the 
multiplier J observing the same rules for the coefficients and letters as 
in simple quantities, 

2. With respect to the signs observe, 

1st, Thai if both the terms v^dch are muliiplied tcg^her^ hanfe 
the sign -f-, the sign of the product must be *|-. 

2d, Jff' one term be affected tmth -f-, and the other with — , the- 
product must have the sign — . 

7 * 
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3d, Jff'boih temu be affecUi wM. the mgn — ^ the proiuet mmist 
have the sign -{-• ^ 

Or in more general terms, ff both terms have the same sim^ 
whether -\- or — -, the product must have the.sign -{-, and if they 
have different stgns, the product must have the sign — . 

27. Multiply 3o*ft~2oc + 6 
by 7 ah — 2a c — 1. 



21a*4*— 14a*6 


c 4«35a6 


— 6a*Jc + 4a*c»- 


-lOac 


— 3a*6 + 2(ic — 


■5. 



PMuct 

2ia*6* — 14a»6c + 35aJ — 6a"&c+4aV— 8ac— 3«»fr— 6. 



28. Multiply 


7m + 5n 


by 


4fR — 3n. 


29. *^ 


«' + «y — / 


by 


a— If. 


30. 


n* -{-nx+a^ 


by 


. n -T- «. 


31. « 


a^ + ttb-^-if 


by 


«^ — o4^J«. 


32. •* 


2ap'~3a:v+4v' 







by dx^^6xy — 2y*. 

33. " 3a«c— 5ac* + 2c' 

by 2a*c — 4oV— 7ac». 

34. « 2a» — a»a? + 2 by 3a-^a? — 3^ , 

35. " 7a*i + 26* — 1 by 3a' — 26*— 1. 

It is generally much easier to trace the effect produced by 
each^r several quantities in forming the result, when the ope- 
rations are performed upon letters, man when performed npoa 
figures. The following are remarkable instances of this. They 
ought to be remembered by the learns, as fre<]pient use is 
lome of them in ail analytical operations. 

Let a and b represent any two niunbers ; a-^-b will be their 
Sam and n --6 their difference. 



>» 
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Multiply fl + i by a— J* 

a—b 



— aJ — 6« 



That is, ^^ mm and the d^erence of two numhen he muttipli' 
ed together, the product wiU be the difference of lie second pawen 
if these two numbers. 

Particular Exar^le, 

Lei a^ 12 and 6 = 7. 

11^ 4* ft =: 19} and a-— 6 == 5, 
a» = 144, ft* = 49. 
(o + i) X (a — &) = 19 X 5 = 95, 
and a' — 6»= 144 — 49=95. 

Multiply a-^b hj a + t. 

a+b 
a-^b 

' if+ab 

ab + b' 



ef + 2ab + V. 

That is, the product of the sum of two numbers, by itself or the 
second power of the sum of two numbers, is etjaai to the sum of the 
second powers of the two numbers, added to tunce the product <f the 
two numbers. 

Multiply a — b by a-^ft« 

The answer is a' — %ab + 6', whioh is the same as the last, 
except the sign before 2 a 6. 

Multiply €? + 2 a 6 + 6» by o + b, that is, find the third 
powerofd + 6. 

Ans. aV+ 3a»6 + 3 a 6* + b\ 
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This is expressed in words thus : the third power of ike firsts 
plus three time$ the second power of the first into the second^ plus 
three times thefirstinto the second power of the seeondy plus the durd 
power of the second. 

MulUplyo^ — 2ab + V by a — b. 
, ^iM. a* — 3a»6 + 3aft»— i». 

Which is the same as the last, except the signs before the se- 
cond and last terms. 

Instances of the use of the above formulas will frequently 
occur in this treatise. 

Division of Algebraic Quantities. 

XIV. The division of algebraic quantities will be easily per- 
formed, if we bear in mind that it is the reverse of multiplica- 
tion, and that the divisor and quotient multiplied together must 
reproduce the dividend. 

The quotient of a 6 divided by a is 6, for a and b multiplied 
together produce. a b. So ab divided by b gives a for a quo- 
tient, for the same reason. 

[f 6 a & c be divided by 2 a, the quotient is 3 6 c. 
[f by 2 6, the quotient is 3 a c. 

[f by 2 c, the quotient is 3 a 6. 

[f by 3 by the quotient is 2 a c. 

[f by 3 ai, the quotient is 2 c. 

by 6 a the quotient is b c. 

For in all these instances the quotient multiplied by the di- 
visor, produces the dividend 6 abc. 

Examples. 

1. How many times is 2 cr contained in 6 a & c ? 
Ans. 3 ft c times, because 2b e times 2a'is6abc. 

2. If 6 a 6 c be divided into 2 a parts, what is one of the 
parts ? 

Ans. 3 ft c ; because 2 a times 3 ft c is 6 a ft c. 
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Hmce we derive the foUowinff 

Rule. Divide the coefficient of the dimdendbp the coeffideni of 
the divUcr^ and strike owt the Utters (f the dmsw Jrom die div^ 
dend. 

16 a i c 
l^abc 
20 a 6c 
IS abed 
22a be 

17 ad 
4 a* 

Observe that 4 a* is the same as 4 a a a and a' is the same 
aaaa; 4 aaa divided by a a gives 4 a for the quotient. 

It was observed in multiplication, that when the 9ame letter 
enters into both multiplier and multiplicand, the multiplication 
is performed by adding the exponents, thus a* multiplied by a' 
is a*^ = a^. In similar cases, division is performed by subtract 
wwf the eooponent of the divisor from that of the dividend, a* divid 
ed by a* is a'""* = a^ 



3. 


Divide 


4. 


i< 


5. 


a 


6. 


u 


T. 


M 


8. 


u 


9. 


u 



by 


4. 


by 


da. 


by 


• lOftc. 


by 


6a(f. 


by 


ab. 


by 


ad. 


by 


a». 



10. Divide 

11. « 


35i»<P 


by 
by 


3o6». 

Jln$. 2ttbc. 
hd. 


13. « 

13. ••♦ 


16 oV 


by 
by 


4 o' c*. 
6y». 


14. " 


48 o* I'm 


by 


16a*j;ffi. 


15. « 


^2ar*m' 


by 


12 or*. 


16. " 

17. « 


60;>*y* 
73 oi** 


by 
by 


60. 

af. : 


18. " 


I20ai>f 


by 


rf. 



The division of some compovad quantities is as easy as that 
of simple quantities. 
If a + 6 + c be muhiplied by d the product is 

d{a'\'b'\-'c)otad'\-bd'^cd. 
Therefore ifad + id + crfbe divided by rf, the quotient is 



Itad-^-hd-^-edhe divided hy a-^-h -\' e^ the qaotient is d. 

When a compound quantity is to be divided, let the quan- 
tity, if possible, be so arranged that the divisor may appear as 
one of the factors, and then that factor being struck out, the 
other fiictor will be the quotient. 

19. Divide 120* ft— 9 ac by 3a. 

12 a* 6 — 9ac = 3a(4aft^^3c) 

Ans. A ah — 3 c. 

Observe that a is a factor of both terms, and also 3. Hence 
the quantity I2cfh — 9 a c, can be resolved into factors ; thus 
3 (4 a* 6 — 3 a c), or a ( 12 a 6 — 9 c), or 3 a (4 a i — 3 c). In 
the last form the divisor 3 a appears as one fiictor, and the other 
fiictor A ah — 3 c is the quotient. 

J^oie, Any simple quantity, which is a factor of all the terms 
of any compound quantity, is a factor of the whole quantity ; 
and that factor being taken out of all the terms, the terms as 
they then stand, taken together, will fonn the other factor. 

20. Divide 8 a*6*— 16a»i*c by 2a6 — 4a*c. 

8a*i' — 16 a' 6* c = 4a6'(2 a 6—4 a«c.) 

Ans* 4 ah*. 

21. Divide 3a6c— ISai* d-f 9a'i<? by 3a6. 

» 

22. Divide 15a»6c — 30aV + 25 a'c d 

by 5 0* c. 

23. Divide 36 a" ^ c— 28 a" 6* c* + 40 a* h* c» 

by 9a*— 7a*ft*c+10a*JV. 

24. Divide 42o' — 84a"yc by 1— 2a'A'c. 

Algebraic Fractions. 

XV. When the dividend does not contain the same letters 
as the divisor, or but part of those of the divisor, the division 
cannot be performed m this way. It can then only be express- 
ed. The usual way of expressing division, as has already 
been explained, is by writing the divisor under the dividend in 

the form of a fraction. Thus a divided by & is expressed ^. 

o 
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This eives rise to fractions in the same manner as in arithme* 
tic. It was shown in arithmetic, that a fine tion properly ex- 

}>res8es a quotient. Algebraic fractions ace subject to precise* 
y the same rules as fractions in arithmetic. Many of the ope- 
rations are more easily performed on algebraic fractions. 

In these, as in arithmetic, it must be Kept in mind, that the 
denominator shows into how many parts a unit is divided ; and 
the numerator shows how many of those parts are used ; or the 
denominator shows into how many parts the numerator is di- 
vided. - 

I shall here briefly recapitulate the rules for the operations 
on fractions, referring the learner to the Arithmetic for a more 
full developement of their principles. 

11 11 
2tiiiK»2 = ^. 



a ae 
c tunes -. = ---. 

b b 

I of 7 is V 9 for I of 7 4s }» and } is 3 times as much* f of 
a is ^n^ ; for \ of a is ^^ and f is 2 times as much. The 1 part 

of e is^ : for - of c is 4* and ~ is a times as much. 

Hence, to multiply a fraction by a whole number ^ or a tehole 

number by afractiony multiply the numerator of the fraction and the 

whole ftumber together j and divide by the denominator. 

Arith.ArticlesXV.&X\l. 

» 

Examples* 

1. Multiply l±i by 2. ^iw. !iL±ll 

2. Multiply ^±±£1' by bd. 

ac 

ae 



64 



3. Multiply 



3ftc — 2g 
6a — 13 c 



XVI 



by 4V. 

l2b*e — QaV 



4. Multiply 

5. Multiply 



6. Multiply 



2ab — be 
^ab 

due-— 2m' 
13a7"" 

iQaaf-^Sbi 



Am. 



by 
by 



by 



5a— 13c 
5a<r+3c*. 

5 fl 6 — 3 ti. 

2m — 3j? 

2a + 7«** 



JDivmon of FracHom. 



XVI. 1. Divide 
7 



4ji 
7 



L^ by 



2, <Mr flhd i^ of 



^n.- L« 



2. Divide 






bf 



a, or find - of 



ab 
c 



«^1». 



3. Divide 



6a«d 



by 3a, or find — of 

■ 3a 



6a"5 



Am. 



2ab 
cd 



4. Divide 



s •" 



2, or find i of ^. 



This cannot be done like the others, but it mtty be done by 
multiplying the denominator as in Aritii. Art. XVII. For tte 
firaction |- deitoles, that one is divided into as mray eqmd parts 

as there are units in &, and that as many of these parts are used 
as thete are units in a ; or that a is divided into as many equal 
parts as there are units in b ; hence if it be divided into twice 
Its many parts, the parts will be only one half as large, and the 
finction will have only one half the value. 
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Hence t dhided by 2, is JL. 

So i divided by d; is 1. 

5. Divide |i^ by 4d. Jtni. ^. 

Hence, to divide a fraetum by u whole number^ divide the nur 
merat&r; or mAen that cannot be done, muU^ly the denominator by 
the divisor. 

6. Divide £^ by 3a. 

d 

7. Divide !lf^ by T ah. 

cd 

8. Divide ^£f* by 2a»c. 

3dm ' 

9. Divide — by b*. 

5ac 

10. Divide lii by 3. 

a 

11. Divide ^ by 5. 

12. Divide ^"^lli by 2bm. 

tnnr 

13. Divide HlJ by 3c»iL 

14. Divide ?I^ by 8o'cJ- 

15. Divide ^°T^^ by 3 ad. 

So c 

17. Divide ^^"''^ , by 7ft»». 

Ban — m « 

8 
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•4^jp06fi0* 




XVII. 


18. Divide 


17c — 3a^ 
2a*» — 7n* 


by 




4<^ + 3ii. 


19. Divide 


Slad 
46 + 3(v 


by 




4h — 3«. 


30. Divide 


2a — d 
Qa — 4cd+l 


by 




7a + 4ed-~l. 


21. What is 


|of«? ioff 


is- 
3b 


and 


1 is twice as much, 


that is, ||. 








- 



c > 1 ^r « ;- < «^ « 



22. Whatisthe^partof f,? r of ? isf^and^ is a 

6 d b d ba b 

times as much, that is,^. 

bd 

4 

That is, 4 X 4 = ^. 
d b bd 

Hence, to muUiply one JracUan by another^ muUiply the ntniie* 
rotors together for a new numerator^ and the denondnatOTM together 
for a new denominator. Arith. Art. aYQ. 

23. Multiply 1^ by 1. Ans. ^. 

^^ 3c ' 2»i Qcm 

24. Multiply il^ by ®1!?; 

4oc 6c"» 

26. Multiply ^iiL!^ by l!^. 

^^ ISbry ^ 2by 

26. What is l£lt of 1*/.? 

5cil 3m<i 

27. What is t^ of l^t 
38.M«ltiply ^ by ^-1£=^. 

29. Multiply 2a"^ — Sa-m . 8««* . 

4ac + 2c 2o« — 6c 
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30. Multiply 4fLl±4 by ^^^""^ . 

31. Multiply 2a-m4.3m' j, 13ae 

7am* Ham* — c -{• ^ 

We have seen that a fraction may be divided by multiplying 
its denominator, because the parts are made smaller ; on the 
contrary, a fraction may be multiplied by dividing its denomi- 
nator, because the parts are made larger. Arith. Art. XVIIL 
If the denominator be divided by 2, the unit is divided into 
only one half as many parts ; consequently the parts must be 
twice as lar^e as before. If the denominator be divided by 5, 
the unit is divided into only one fifth as many parts ; hence the 
parts must be five times as large as before, and if the same num- 
ber of parts be used as at first, the value of the fi^ction will be 
five times as great and so on. 

32. Multiply ?f! by 6. Ans. i?. 

33. Multiply ± by h. 

be 

If we divide the denominator by &, the fraction becomes 

n. • 1 

— , in which a is divided into -r- part as many parts ; hence 
c 

the parts, and consequently the fraction is b times as large as 
before. 

34. Multiply 4^ by 2 c. 
36. Multiply Jlf* by 8 c* d. 

36. Multiply -i^ by 7am*. 

37. Multiply — ^ by 5 ma?. 

25 m X 

38. Multiply i- by 5. , 



&0 


"* — *■ — 

Jltg€uTU* 


39. Multiply 


T_ by «6. 


40. Multiply 


3«C },j Ah. 


4a6'— 46c 


41. Multiply 


n-46c . 
16a»— 12o»6— 4 a* 


42. Multiply 


23 m— 13 



XVI. 



by 7 »i* c. 

43. Multiply | by 5. 

Dividing the denominator by 5 it becomes f , or 3. 

Multiply ~ by 6. 

6 

Dividing the denominator by b it becomes- iL, or a. 

44. Multiply i^ by 5 6 rf. ^iw. lfL£ = 3 a c. 

56 a 1 

1 h n 

In fact ^ multiplied by ft is -r- =^ If tmd — being a timest 

as much as — , must give a product a times as large, or a 

times 1, which is a. , 

Hence, ^ a fraction be multiplied by its daiamnaiar^ the, pro- 
duct tviU be the numerator, 

by 6 6rf. 



by 3ftc. 



45. Multiply * 


7acTO 
5ft<2 


46. Multiply 


25 
3ftc 


47. Multiply 


IBi? 

4 ft TO* 


48. Multiply 


12toY 
bdn*x 



by 4ftm*. 

by bdffx. 



<. 
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49. Multiply l^ai—^ by IW. 

* 

50. Multiply nac + 27bc j^ lOaJ— 2c. 

61. Multiply 47am' + 3t — c ^^^ aa^ — Zd^m+b. 

a or — 3a'm4-6 

Two ways have been shown to multiply fractions, and two 
ways to divide them. 

To multiply a fraction^ ) wy' / 5 ^^ numerator 
To divide a fractumj > '"*'"!P*y { the denominator. 
To divide a fraction^ ) /7*W// 5 ^^ numerator. 
To multij^y ajraction^ ) ' * i^^ denominator. 

Arith. Art. XVffl. 

JUdudng Draetions to Lower Terms. 

XVII. Ifboih numerator and denominator be multiplied by the 
game nvmber^ the value oflhefracAon vnU not be aUered. 

Arith. Art. XIX. 

For multiplying the numerator multiplies the fraction, and 
multiplying the den(Hninator divides it ; hence it will be multi- 
plied and the product divided by the multiplier, which repro- 
duces the multiplicand. 

In other words, -^ signifies that a contains b a certain num- 
ber of times, if a is as large or larger than & ; or a part of one 
time, \{b is larger than a. Now it is evident that 2 a wiH con* 
tain 2 b just as often, since both numbers are twice as large ais 
before. 

So dividing both numerator and dencmiinator, both divides 
and multiplies by the same number. 

j\- gX3 _6_ 7x3 _21_ 3xft _36 

2 X 6 10 7X6 36 5X6 5i* 

a _.2a_ 5a_ac_2acrf 

6 26""56"^6c"~2*cT* 

6a& _ 3& X2a _2a 

96c 36 X 3e Ze 

8* 
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Hence, if a fraction contain the same factor both in the nu- 
merator and denominator, it may be rejected in both, that is, 
both may be <Uvided by it. This is called reducing fractions 
to lower terms. 

O /« AM ^ £t 

1. Reduce — to its lowest terms. Ana — -—. 

15ocm d6c 

2. Reduce = to its lowest terms. Ana. 



3. Reduce ^^ ~ to its lowest terms. Ans. .^. 

30 6 m 66 

4. Reduce ? , ^ to its lowest terms. 

16 6Vy* 

5. Reduce — ^ ^ to its lowest terms. 

13a'6V 

6. Reduce l^aV — 25<^ ^ j^ j^^^^ ^^^^ 

6 0* 5 c + 65 a* J 

7. Reduce 27m'x — 54c[^ ^^ j^ j^^^^^^ ^^.^^^ 

lOSaa?* + 81 x — 90m* jp* 

8. Divide 35 a* 6 m* x* by 7 a' n m* a?. 

Write the divisor under the dividend in the form of a frac- 
tion, and reduce it to its lowest terms. 



, 




W^hV.W« — i 


a n 


9. Divide TtVmif 


by 


2l6'm'y. 






/ 


Am. 


9/, 
7m. 


10. Divide SCftr'y 


by 


76»ny«. 


- 


11. Divide Mm'nr'y 


by 


36 6 my". 




12. Divide 18 c'dm.T* 


bj 


63 cm^r a?'. 


• 


13. IHvide 115 rty* 


by 


\br$y. 


^ 


14. Divide 128 aVra^ 


by 


4Sa^mr'^. 
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15. Divide 17 a ex by ISac^x*. 

16. Divide 2Sa*cy by 14 a' y*- 

17. Divide 36a*in'y by 54 a* my'. 

18. Divide IbaHf by 36aVy*a:. 

19. Divide a + J by 2c — d. 

20. Divide 2a*c — 7a»6c+ 15a*cd 

by 13a^c<{. 

21. Divide 18a«m'— 54 o»m* + 42a' m^ 

by 30a*m'rf— I2a*cm'. 

22. Divide(a+i)(13ac + 6e) by (m* — c) (a + 6). 

23. Divide 3 c* (a— 2 c)' by 2 6 c' (a — 2 c)\ 

24. Divide 36iV(2a + ii)* (7A — <Z)* 

by 126'(2a + rf)'(76 — rf)*(a— d). 

Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. 

XYIII. Add together ^^ and 4 and A- 

A ' a / 

This addition may be expressed by writing the fractions one 
after the other with the sign of addition between them ; thus 

a jr c , e 

b ^ d^ f 

N. B. When fractions are connected by the signs 4- and 
' — ^ the sign should stand directly in a line with the line of the 
fracti<Hi. 

« 

It is frequently necessary to add the numerators together, in 
which case^ the fractions, if they are not of the same denomi- 
nation, must first be reduced to a conmum denominator, as in 
Arithmetic, Art. XIX. 

1. Add together -i and £. Mt. i±i = -i. 

* 7 7 7 7 

3. Add together " and i.. win*. i±5. 

0.0 b 
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3. Add together -- and _. dns. — -^ — = — =. 

cd cd cd cd 

4. Add together ?iL and ^. -fln*. ^-^+ ^/^ 

* 3ccl 3crf 3cd 

5. Add together | and f . 

These must be reduced to a conunon denominator. It haff 
been shown above that if both numerator and denominator be 
multiplied by the same number, the value of the fraction will 
not be altered. If both the numerator and denominator of the 
first flection be niultiplied by 7, and those of the second by 5, 
the fi'actions become |^ and ||. They are now both of the 
same denomination, and their numerators may be added. The 
answer is |}. 

6. Add together iL and -1 

b d 

Multiply both terms of the first by d^ and of the second by 

nd h r 

&, they become — . and ^—. The denominators are now alike 

h d d 

and the numerators may be added. 

The answer is ^l^yiAf. 

b d 

7. Add together ^, ^ -1, and il. 

b d f h 

In all eases the denominators wiU be alike U^ both terms of eoik 
frajclicn be multiplied by the denominators ofaU the others. For 
then they will zSX consist of the same fectors. 

Applying this rule to the above example, the firactions be- 

come "/f^ *i/* li^ and ^JIM.. 
bdfK bdfJ! VdJK bdfh 

The answer is <^m + hcfh + bdeh+hdfg 

bdfh 

e. Add together i± and L^. Jin,. ^5««^ + ^^< 
" 36c 5d lObed 
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It was shown in Arithmetic, Art. XXII^ that a common de- 
nominator may frequently be found much smaller than that pro- 
duced by the above rule. This is much more easily done in 
algebra than in arithmetic. 

9. Add together -?L_, -^, and L. 

b r e eg 

Here the denominators will be alike, if each be multiplied 
by all the factors in the others not common to itself. If the 
first be multiplied by e gy the second by c^gy and the third by 
bccj each becomes b c^ eg. Then each numerator must be 
multiplied by the same quantity by which its denominator was 
multiplied, that the value of the fractions may not be altered. 

The fractions then become i^lC, ^ll^ and "tisL. 

bifeg b c* eg cV eg 

The answer is "«g + g''^g+ &««/ 

hifeg 

la. Add together |ff andi*/ 
* be 2dg 

11. Add together t^, If, and i!?. 

12. Add together — and -i*.. 

2m n Zmp 

13. Add together -il_, -i^ and -^^• 

5om* 5 on 2m n 

14. Add together ^*' aad ^ "*■ 



n" r* 3»»'r 

.15. Add together ^±, -^and^, 

16. Add together 1^ and IS cd. 

17. Addtogetiier ^±^, and 3 ac— 5 &. 

4a n 
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18. Add together ii££zzl^ and 11 ae— 5it. 

19. Add together -____and ^^. ^ 

20. Add together il?^±=^ and 4i*±®f. 

21. Subtract ,^ fixm ~. 

b(? 2be 

This subtraction may be expressed thus, 

3a j_ 

Jbe be 

But if they are reduced to a common denQminator, the numcr 
rators may be subtracted. 

Ans. 



2ac — 2e 
~2T? 



22. Subtract ?4*. from 5:^. 

23. Subtract 9^^ from ^^"^ 



24. Subtract -44r ^^n — 5- 

n ar y* 2m y 

35. Subtract -ii^ from Jll' . 

26. Subtract lll^ from lllL. 

3«i 5m' 6' 

27. Subtract B^ from li^i . 

28. From 13 ac + ic subtract lfL£. 

2Tm 

29. From g^'^-H^ subtract lifLf . 

2irmx 14am 
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«^ « ^"^^^ ^ 2abd—Sm^c 
30. Prom "Jjp '^'^^""^* TW? * 

Solution. 

21ad _^ 2abd — Scnf _ (27ad)2b 
2bif AVe (2be)2b 

2abd — 3 c m ' _ bAabd 

2abd — 3c»»*_ bAabd — 2abd + ^cnf 

_ 52 g ft d + 3 c m* 

which is the answer. 

When the fraction ^g^^ — 3irm* ^^ subtracted, the 

46*c" 

sign — was changed to +• See Art. VI, example 6th. 

6na?* — \0 adx 



31. From 



Sttbl;ract 



\2ad 

13 « a?* '— 5 m j?» + 17 
6 mo? 



32. From ^!^.^^ subtract ^^ ^ ** 



^da? — 5 4rfa7 



XIX. Diouwn of whole mmben by FractiofUf and Fractioni by 

Fractions. 

1. How many times is | contained in 7 ? 

Ans. \ is contained in 7, 35 times, and | is contained | as 
many times ; that is, y or 11| times. 

2. How many times is | contained in a f 

Ans. i is contained in a, 8 a times, and f is contained | as 
many times ; that is, */. 
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3. How many tunes is ^ eimtaiiied in c ? 



7 Am. -^ is cohtained b c times in c, and ._ is contained 1. , 

h a 

as many times ; that is, — . 

a * » 

Aritb. Art. XXIII. 
4. Of what number is c the ^ part f 

n i» 1 

Am. If e is the ._ part of some number, — will be -j- 

h a o 

part of the same number, and - is - part of — . 

a b a 

Arith. Art. XXIV. 

Hence, to divide a whole nvmher by afradion^ mukiply it by the 
denominator uf thefraeiionf and dimae m product iy the numeral 
tor. , 

How many times is | contained in |. 

Solution. Reducing them to a common denominator, | is 
If, and I is |f . }| is contained in ff ^ many times as 24 is 
contained in 35 ; that is, {| or 1||. An$. m. 

6. How many times is -fL contained in — ? 

b d 

Solution. Reducing them to a conunon denominator, ^ 

6 

is ~ and 4- is i-4* r-h ^^ contained in ^4 ^ many times 
bd d bd bd bd 

ad is contained inb e; that is, —. An$. —y 

ad ad 

7. Of what number is — the -^ part f 

a b 



. I 
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Solution. If ^ is the iL part of some number, — part of ~ 
ah a d 

is -J- part of that number ; — part of — is — and -^ is -r- 
o ad ad ad o 

part of —J. Ans. — -. 

ad ad 

Hence, to divide a fraction by afraciionj midtiply the nvmerator ' 
of the dividend by the denominator of the divisor^ and the denond- 
natorofihe dividend by the numerator of the divisor. 

Or more generally, when the divisor is a fraction, multiply the 
dividend (whether whole number orfractifm) by the divisor inverted, 

Arith. Arts. XXIII. and XXIV. 



8. Divide 


2ab 


by 


2 




9. Divide 


13 a 


by 


b 

c 




10. Divide 

i 

1 


17ai» 


by 


2c 




U. Divide 


act 


by 


Sbc 
2a' 


, 


. 12. Divide 

> 


Sax 

1 


by 


%cfm 
Sxy 


• 


13. Divide 


2ac — I 


*e by 


2a 

6c 


' 


14. Divide 


17007*- 


-25a; + 


ex by 


ISabx — 2x 
Icfc 


15. Divide 


11 a x*- 


-3a; 


by 


2x 
1 acx — 3ac 


16. Divide 


be 
d 


by . 


3 ae 
m 




17. Divide 


2cd 
3 a/ 


by 


2xy 
5a<P* 




18. Divide 


17o««i 
9* 


by 


3 (I'm* 


t ' 
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19. Divide ^^«''' by i^f^i^. 

20. Divide ]l3±lh by I3ab-2ax' +7 

I2ax 9axcx 

21. Divide ^"-^"^ by 2««'-5«/. 

22. Divide ^"'^-^^, by -Ip-^J-. 

3»»y4-3«»a 5a — mx 

Divinon of Comgound Quantities, 

XX. Sometimes division may actually be performed when 
both divisor and dividend are compound quantities. Since di- 
vision is the reverse of multiplication, the proper method to dis- 
cover how to perform it, is to observe how a product is formed 
by multiplication. 

Multiply 2d'b — 3a*b'e + ab*c* 
by 4aH* + 2abc. 

Observe that each term of the multiplier is multiplied sepa- 
rately into each term of the multiplicand. The product there- 
fore must consist of a number of terms equal to the product of 
the number of terms, in the multiplicand by the number of terms 
in the multiplier. If the product be divided by the multipli- 
cand, the multiplier must be reproduced, and if by the nuilti- 
plier, the multiplicand must be reproduced. 

The three terms Sa^b^ — l2a*b*c+4 a' 6' c* of the product 
were produced by multiplying the three terms of the multipli- 
cand by the first term of Uie multiplier, 4 a* b*. Therefore, if 
these three terms be divided by 4 a* b*, the quotient will be the 
multiplicand. 

Again, the three terms 

4a«6»c — 6a'6V-|-2a*iV 

of the product were formed by multiplying each term of the 
multiplicand by 2 a i c. Therefore, if these three terms be di- 
vided by 2 ai c, the quotient will be the multiplicand. 
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• 

Hence we see that the whole division might be performed 
by any one term of the divisor, if all the terms of the dividend 
which depend on that term and the quotient could be ascer- 
tained. This cannot often be done by inspection ; for in many 
products, though at first there are as many terms as there are 
in the multiplicand and multiplier together, some of the terms 
are united together by addition or subtraction, and some disap- 
pear entirely. Even if all the terms did remain entire, they 
could not be easily distinguished. 

However, one term may always be distinguished, kaA from it 
one term of the quotient may be obtained. 

Divide 4a* — 9a* i* + 606'^ — 6* 

by 2a* — Sai + y. 

iPirst, it is evident that the highest power of either letter in 
the dividend, must have been produced by multiplying the high- 
est power of that letter in the divisor by the highest power of 
the same letter in the quotient ; for in order to produce the di- 
vidend, each term of the divisor must be multiplied by every 
term of the quotient. Therefore, if 4 a* be divided by 2 a* it 
must give a term of the quotient. Or, if — 6* be divided by 6* it 
must give a term of tlie quotient. Let the quantities oe ar- 
ranged according to the powers of the letter a. 



Dividend. Divisor. 

4 a* — 9a*y-|-6ay— y/ 2a* — 3aft-}- 6* 

4 a^— 6 a»6-}- 2a*6» \2a*-f. 3a6— F quotient. 



6a«6— lla^6' + 6a6» — 6* 
6a»6— 9a*J*-H3a6' 



— 2a*6* + 3ai» — 6* 

— 2a*6*-|-3a6*— 6* 



I divide 4 a* by 2 a*, which gives 2 a' for the first term of the 
ipiotient. Now in forming the dividend, every term of the di- 
visor was multiplied by this term of the quotient,, therefore I 
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multiply the dimor by^this term, by wMch means 1 find all the 
terms of the dividend, which depend on this teim. They are 

Here is a term 6a'b which is not in the dividend, this must 
have disappeared in the product. The term 2 a' b* is not found 
alone, but it is like 9 a* b* and must have disappeared by unit- 
ing with some other term to form that. I subtract these three 
terms from the dividend, and there remains 

6a*b—ll(^b* +6ab' — b\ 

which does not depend at all on the term 2 a* of the quotient, 
but which was formed by multiplying each remaining term of 
the quotient by all the terms of the divisor. This then is anew 
dividend, and to find the next term of the quotient we must 
proceed exactly as before ; that is, divide the term of the divi- 
dend contain'mg the highest power of a, which is 6 a^i, by 2 a* 
of the divisor, because this must have been formed by multiply- 
ing 2 a* by the highest remaining power of a in the quotient. 
This gives for the quotient -{•Sab. I multiply each term of 
the divisor by this, and subtract the product as before, and for 
the same reason. The remainder is 

— 2ffb + 3ab' — b\ 

which depends only on the remaining part of the quotient. 
The highest power of a, viz. 2 a* 6*, must have been produced 
by multiplying some term of the quotient by 2 «* of the divisor ; 
therefore I divide by this again, and obtain — 6* for the quo- 
tient. I multiply by this and subtract as before, and there is 
no remainder, which shows that the division is completed. 

By the above process I have been enabled to discover all 
the terms of the dividend produced by multiplying the first 
term of the divisor by each term of the quotient. If both be 
arranged according to the powers of the letter 6, and^the same 
course pursued, the same quotient will be obtained, but in a 
reversed .order. 

In the division the term — 2 «" 6* has the sign — . Here we 
must observe that the divisor and quotient multiplied together 
must reproduce the dividend. 

If -f- a 6 be divided by -f- a, the quotient must be + 6, be 
cause -|- a X -f-igives -^ab. 
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If — abhe divided by + a, the quotient must be — ft, be- 
cause -|-a X — ft gives — aft. 

If -|- a ft be divided by — a, the quotient must be — ft, be- 
cause -7- a X — ft gives -|- « ft. 

If — a ft be divided by — a, the quotient must be + ft, be- 
cause — a X + ft gives — a ft. 

The rule for signs therefore is the same as in multiplication. 

JVhen the signs are alike^ thai is^ both -{- or both — , tl^e sign of 
the product must be -f- ; but when the signs are unlike^ that is, one 
-f- and the other — , the sign of the quotient must be — . 

By the reasoning above we derive the following rule for di- 
vision of compound numbers. 

Arrange the dividend and divisor according to the powers of 
some letter. Divide the first term of the dividend by the first term 
of the divisor y and unite the result in the quotient. Multiply all the 
terms ofilie divisor by the term of the quotient thus found, and sub- 
tract the product from the dividend. Flie remainder wiU be a new 
dividend, and in order to find the next term of the quotient, proceed 
"exactly as before ; and so on until there is no remainder. 

Sometimes, however, there will be a remainder, such that 
the first term of the divisor,' will not divide either term of it ; in 
which case the division can be continued no farther, and the 
remainder must be written over the divisor in the form of a frac- 
tion, and annexed to the quotient as in arithmetic. 

Divide 2a*— 11 a*ft -f 11 a' ft* -f ISa'ft' by 2a~ft. 

r2<i — ft 



2 «• _ 11 a^ft -f- 11 o^i* + 13a« ft' 
2a' — a*6 

— 10 a* ft -}- 11 a'ft* + 13 a« 6'" 

— l'Oa*ft-f 6a'ft* 

6a'ft«-f-13a*ft' 
6a'ft« — 3a'ft» 



a*_5a*6-h3a*6»-h8(ift* 
^ ^2a — ft 



16 a* ft' 
leo'ft' — 8aft* 



8aft* 
8aft* — 4ft' 
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In this example, the dmsion may be coDtinued until the re- 
mainder is 4 6*, which cannot be divided by a, therefore it must 
be written over the divisor 2 a — & as a fraction and added to 
the quotient. 

Examples. 



1. Divide a?* + 2aj? + »* ^Y 


a -{-x.* 


2. Divide ^—If by 


a + b. 


3. Divide b* + 2b'x + x'' by 


V+x. 


4. Divide a^ — y* by 


^ + ^y + /- 


6. Divide x^ — y* by 


a? + y- 


6. Divide 15a« + 2a6 — Si* by 


3a— 26. 


7. Divide «» _ 2 xy» + y» by 


X — y. 


8. Divide a»_9a' + 27 by 


9 — 6a+a*. 


9. Divide 4a* — 3 — 9a* + 6a 




by 


3a?— l+2a*. 


10. Divide a* — x* by 


a' — €fx'{'aa^ — x* 


11. Divide 6x* — 96 by 


3a? — 6. 


12. Divide 4 a* — a b by 


2a — b. 



13. Divide 6a* + 9a*— 15a by 3a* — 3a. 

XXI. ' Equations, 

The above rules are sufficient to solve all equations of the 
first degree. 

1. Find the value of a? in the equation 

aJ'a?'— 2c 3oc , b*x 

— =z a b a?— - _. 

6a 3a — 6 3 

First, clear it of fractions by multiplying by the denomina- 
tors. 

« 

* Let the learner prove his resuhs by multiplication. 
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ExjH^gsing the multiplication, we have ; 

(a *■ * — 2.c) (3 a — 6) (3) — (2 a c) (5 a) (3) 
= (ahx) (6 a) (3 a — b) (3) — (A* x) (5 a) (3 o — 6). 

~^ Performing the multiplication it becomefl 

Oifb'x — lSac — 3a6'j?-[-6ic— ^30a*c 
= 45 a' 6 a? — 1 5 a» 6» a? — 1 5 a« ft* a? + 5 a ft' 0?. 

Transposing all the terms which contain x info the first mem- 
ber, and those which do not contain it into the second member, 
it becomes 

9a«6*x — 3aft'j? — 46a*fta:+15a*A»a? + 15a*ft«a7— Saft'jp 

=ilSac — 6ftc + 30a»c. 

Uniting the tenns which are alike 

39o*ft*a? — Sflft'a? — 46a'fta?=18rtc— 66c + 30a*c*^ 

Separating the iffst member into factors 

(39a*ft* — 8 aft' — 45 a' 6) a? = 18 a c — 6ft c + 30 a»c, 

, . , . ISac — 6ftc + 30a'c 

which gives x = ^^ .-. — , ' ^^ , . * 

® 39 a* ft* — 8 a ft' — 45 a* ft 

2, Find the value of a? in the following equation ; 

2c ^ 

3. What is the valu^ of x in the following equation ? 



h — 3a? 3aft — 12ftc 

4. What is the value of x in the following equation ? 

_?:jL^-i3ftc=^V-^. 

6a? — 2a 2ft — 1 

5. What is the value of x in the following equation ? 

lahx , c»A a — 3a 
3fte— 2aa? 1 — 5ft 
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> 
XXII. Miscdlaneam Eocamfks prodwAng SimpU Ej^^ 

1. A merchant sent a venture to s^a and lost one fourth of it 
by shipwreck ; he then added $^50 to what remained, and 
sent again. This time he lost one third of what he sent. He 
then added $1000 to what remained, and sent a third time, and 
gained a sum^qual to twice the thiid venture ; his whole re- 
turn was equal to three times his iBrst venture. What was the 
value of the first venture } 

2. A man let out a certain sum of money at 6 per cent, sim- 
ple interest, which interest in 10 years wanted but £12 to be 
equal to the principal. What was the principal f 

3. A man let out £98 in two different parcels, one at 5, and 
the other at 6 per cent, simple interest ; and the interest of the 
whole, in 15 years, amounted to £81. What were the two par- 
cels ? 

^ « 

4. A shepherd driving a flock of sheep in time of war, met a 
ccmiptmy or soldiers, who plundered him of one half the sheep 
he had and half a sheep over ; the same treatment he received 
from a second, a third, and a fourth company, each succeeding 
company plundering him of one half the sheep he had left and 
one halt a sheep over. At last he had only 7 sheep left. How 
many had he at first ? ^ ' 

5. A man being asked how many teeth he had remaining, 
answered, three times as many as he had lost ; and being a3k^ 
how many he had lost, answered, as many as, being multiplied 
into } part of the number he had left, would give the number 
he had at first. How many had he remaining, and how many 
had he lost ? 

After this question is put into equation every term may be 
divided by a?. 

6. There is a rectangular field whose length is to its breadth 
as 3 to 2, and the number of square rods in the field is equal to 
6 times the number of rods round it. Required the length and 
breadth of the field. 

7. What two numbers are those, whose difference, sum, and 
product, are to each other, as the numbers 2, 3, and 5 respec- 
tively ? 
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8. Generalize the above by putting a, 6, and c instead of 2^ 
3, and 5 respectively. 

Let X ^ the greater 
and y ^ the less. 

Then 

2. a? — y=r— a?y 

3. by the first y=z*^Zl^ = Jzi^:r 



4. by the 2nd y = 



b + a b + a 
ex 



ax-^-e 



5. by 3d and 4th _f±- — ^~^ x 



ax -^c 6 -f"^ 
c ft — a 



6. dividing by a? - 

7. clearing of fractions be -{-ac^zabx — c^X'-\-bc — ac 

8. by transposition abx — cfx=z2ac 

9. from the 8th (b — o)af=:2c. 

10. • x= ^^ 



11. putting 10th into 3d y = 



6 — a 
b — a 2c 2c 



6 -f" ^ ^ — ^ b -{- a 



Solve the 7th Ex. by these formulas ; also try other num- 
oers. 

9. When a company at a tavern came to pay their reckon- 
ing, they found that if there had been three persons more, they 
would have had a shilling apiece less to pay ; and if there had 
been two less, they would have had to pay a shilling apiece 
more. How many persons were there, and how much had ' 
each to pay ? 
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10. A sum of money is to be divided equally among a cer- 
tain number of persons. Now if there were three claimants 
less, each would receive 150 dollars more; and if there were 
6 more, each would receive 120 dollars less. How many per- 
sons are there, and how much is each to receive i 

11. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which if 1 be 
added, its value will, be ^, but if 1 be added to its denominator 
its value will be ^. 

12. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which if a be 

added, its value will be ^ but if a be added to its denomma- 

n 

tor its value will be -£-? 

9 

Am. Numerator ^^ ^^ + ~), 

Denominator '*"(^+g). 

f» J — n p 

9 

Solve the 11th example by these formulas. 

13. What fraction is that, from the numerator of which if a 

be subtracted, its value will be ^, but if a be subtracted from 

n 

its den<»ninator, its value will be -^ ? 

? 
N. B. The answers to the 12th and IStb differ only in the 

signs of the denominators. The learner will find by endeavour- 
ing to solve particular examples from these formulas, that he 
will notalways succeed. If in making examples for -the 12tb, 
he selects his numbers, so that np is greater ^an m q, the for- 
mula will fail ; but if he takes the same numbers, and applies 
them according to the conditions of the 13th, they will answer 
those conditions. When m o is greater than n p the numbers 
will not suit the conditi(»is of the 13th, but they will answer to 
those of the 12th. The numbers in example 11th will not form 
an example according to the 13th. The following numbers 
will form an example for the 1 3th but not for the 12th. 



14. What firactioD is that, firom the numerator of which if 
3 be subtracted, its value will be f , but if 3 be subtracted bom 
its denominator its value will be tV f 

The reason why numbers chosen indiscriminately will not 
satisfy tlie conditions of the above formulas will be explained 
4)ereafter. 

Equations lokh several Unktunm Quaniities. 

XXIII. Questions involving more than ttoo^ unknoum Quarir 

iiiies. 

Sometimes it is necessary to employ, in the solution of a 
question, more than two unknown quantities. In this case, the 
question must furnish conditions enough to form as many dis- 
tinct equations as there are unknown quantities. 

1. A market woman sold to one man, 7 apples, 10 pears, 
and 12 peaches, for 63 cents ; and to another, 13 apples, 6 
pears, and 2 peaches for 31 cents ; and to a. third, 1 1 apples, 
14 pears, and 8 peaches for 63 cents. She sold them each 
time at the same rate. What was the price of each ? 

Let 0? :;= the price of an apple, 
y = " a pear, 

2? = " a peach. 

Then we shall have 

1. 7a?H- 10y+ 12«=:63 

2. - 13 a? 4- 6 y + 2 « = 31 . 
3i 11 a?+ 14y + 8« = 63. 

The second being multiplied by 6, the z will have the same 
coefficient as in the first. 

4.* 78a?-f 36y+12;r =: 186 

1. 7a? + 10y+ 12 2r = 63 

5. 71j:-f 26y * = 123. 

. If the second be multiplied by 4, the z will have the same 
coefficient as the 3d. 



loe- 

«. 

3. 


4S« + 34j + 8j=124 
111+ 14y + 8«= 63 



7. 41a:+10y • = 61 , 
We have now the two equations 71 x -|~ S6 y = 133 

and 41 a; + 10 y = 61 

which contain only two unknown quantities. These may now 
be reduced in the same manner as others with two unknown 
quantities. 

Multiplying the 5th by 5, and the 7th by 13, the coefficient 
ofy wiltbe the same in both. 

8. 355*+130y = 615 

9. S33T-|-130y = 7a3 

10. 1-78 a; • = 178 

We have now found an equation containing only (me un- 
known quantity. 

178a;=178 



Putting the value of cc into the 7th, it b 
41 + 10y = 61 
10y = 30 
y= 2. 
Putting the values of x and y into the 2d, it becoows 
13 + 13 + 2a!=31 

zz=. 3. 

Am. The apples 1, the peats 3. and the peaches 3 cents 
each. 

'~ **" - name manner, questicms, invoMng four unknown qnan- 
1 be solved. First c(»nbine them two by two till one 
uiovni quantities is eliminated fix)m the whole, and 
I be three equations vrith three unknown quantities, 
ibine these three two by two, until one of the un- 
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known quantities is eliminated, and then there will be two 
equations with two unknown quantities, and so on. 

Either of the methods of elimination may be used as is most 
convenient. 

, It is not necessary that all the unknown quantities should 
enter into every equation. 

2. A market woman Siold af one time 7 eggs, 12 apples, and 
a pie for 26 cents ; at another time 12 eggs, 18 pears, and 3 
pies, for 69 cents ; at a third time 20 pears, 10 apples, and 17 
eggs for 69 cents ; and at a fourth time, 7 pies, 18 apples, and 
10 pears for 66 cents. Each article was sold, at every sale, at 
the same price as at first. What was the price of each ar- 
ticle f 

Let u r=: the price of an egg, 
x =z " an apple, 

y = " a pie, 

2? = " a pear. 

1. 7i*-f 12a7+ y=26 

2. l2u + lQz+ 3y = 69 

3. 17tt+20^ + 10a?=69 

4. 10z + 18a?-f 7y = 66 

5. In the 1st, y = 26 — 7 « — 12 j?. 

Putting this value of y into the 2nd and 4th, they become 

6. 12t«+182? + 78— 21tt — 36a? = 69 

7. la^ + 18a?+182— 49t* — 84a? = 66. . 

Uniting and transposing terms 

8. ISz— 9tt — 36a?=— 9 

9. 10;r — 49tt— 66a: = — 116 
3, 20z+nu^l0x=: 69 

If the 9th be multiplied by 2^ the coefficient of ;i; will be the 
same as in,the 3d; 

10. 20« — 98tt— I32a? = — 232. 

10 
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Subtracting 10th from 3d * 

3. 20;?4-17tt+ 10a? = 6§ 

10. 20z — 98tt— 132aj = — 232 

11* * 115 tt + 142 a? = 301 

If the 8th be multiplied by 6, and the 9th by 9, the coelBi- 
cients oiz will b^ alike. 

12. 9Qz— 45w— 180^ = — 46 

13. 902r — 441 1« — 594a? = — 1044. 
Subtracting 13th from 12th 

14. 396 M + 414 X = 999. 

Deducing the value of a? from 11th, and also from. 14th. 

301 — 115 tt 



15. 0? =: 



16 x = 



142 

999 — 396 m 

414 



Making these, values of x equal, we have an equation con- 
taining only one unknown quantity. 



999 — 396m 301 — 115tt 



414 142 • 

This equation solved in the usual way gives 

M = 2 

Fatting this value of « into the 15th or 16th, we shall find 

1 

X =- 

2* 

Putting these values of x fluid u into the 1st, 2nd, or 4th,, and 
we shall find 

Putting the values of a? and m into the 3d, and we shall find 

z=l\. 

Ans. Eggs, 2 cents each, apples, ^ cent, pears, 1^ ceot, and 
pies, 6 cents. 

* If the learner is at a loss how to subtract — ^233 firom 69 let him traiiqpose 
both into the 'first member, or some terms- from the first to the second. 
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In this example, three difibrent methods of elimination were 
employed. This was not necessary ; either method might have 
been used for the whole. It is sometimes convenient to use 
one, and sometimes the other. 

3. There are three persons, A, B, and C, whose ages are as 
follows; if B's age be subtracted from A's, the difference will 
be C's age ; if five times B's age and twice C's age be added 
together, and ifrom their sum A's age be subtracted, the re- 
mainder will be 147 ; the sum of all their ages is 96. What 
are their ages ^ ^ 

4.. Three men, A, B, C, driving their sheep to market, 
says A to B and C, if each of you will give me 5 of your sheep, 
I shall have just half as many as both of you will have left. 
Says B to A and C, if each of you wJU give me 5 of yoiirs, I 
shall have just as many as both of you will have left. Says C 
to A and B, if each of you will give me 5 of yours, I shall have 
hist twice as many as both of you will have left. How many 
nad each .'* 

5. It is required to divide the number 72 into four such 
parts, that if the first part be increased by 5, the second part 
diminished by 5, the third part multiplied by 5, and the fourth 
part divided by 5, the sum, difference, product, and quotient, 
shall all be equal. 

6. A grocer had four kinds of wine, marked A, B, C, and D. 
He mixed together 7 gallons of A, 5 gallons of B, and 8 gal- 
lons of C, and sold the mixture at $1.21 per gallon. He also 
mixed together 3 gallons of A, 1 of C, and 5' of D, and sold 
the Inixture at $1.50 per gallon. At another time he mixed 8 
gallons of A, 10 of B, 10 of C, and 7 of D, and sold the whole 
tor $48. At another time he mixed together 18 gallons of A, 
and 15 of D, and sold the mixture for $48. What was the 
value of each kind of wine ^. 

7. Find the values of *ti, ^, y, and z, in the following equa- 
tions. 

X — 2y-t- 32r =1 5tt 
3aj — 15 — tt = 4y — 23 
2t« -f- z — y = 27 
y -t- 12 — 3a?-}- lltt=:91* 
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8. Three persons, A, B, and C, talking of their money, 
says A to B and C, give me half of your money and I shall 
have a sum d; says Sto A and C, give me one third of your 
money and I shall have d; says C to A and B, give me one 
fourth of your money, and I shall have d. How much had 
each ? 



XXIV. J^cgative Quantities. 

It sometimes happens in the course of a calculation, through 
some misconception of the conditions of the question, that a 
quantity is added which ought to have been subtracted, or a 
quantity subtracted which ought to have been added. In 
this case, algebra will detect the error, and show how to 
correct it. 

The length of a certain field is a, and its breadth b ; how 
much must be added to its length, that its content may be c.^ 

Let X = the quantity to be added to the length. 
Then a + «2? = the length after adding x. 

hx-=L^ — ab 

c 

X =■ -—- — a. 

a. b 

Suppose die length to be 8 rods, Imd the breaddi 5 ; how 
much must be add^ to the length, that the field may contain 
60 square rods ? 

Here o = 8, 6 = 5, and c = 60 

60 Q . 

. a? = — — 8 = 4. 

5 
Ana. 4 rods, and the whole length will be 12 rods. 

Suppose the length 8 rods, and the breadth 5 ; how much 
must be added to the length, that the field may contain 30 
square rods ? 



30 Q c> 

X =z — — 8 = — 2. 
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The answer is — 2 rods. What shall we understand by 
this negative sign f 

Let us return to the original equation. 

8X 5 + 5a? = 30 
or 40 + 5 a? = 30. 

Here appears an absurdity in supposing something to be 
added to 40 to make 30. The result shows that we must add 
— 2 rods, that is, subtract 2 rods, which is in fact the case ; 
for 

40 — 6 X 2 = 30. 

Let the question be proposed as follows. There is a field 8 
rods long and 5 wide ; how much must be subtracted from the 
length, that the field may contain 30 square rods } 

40 — 5^ = 30 

The value of a? is how positive, which shows that the ques- 
tion is correctly expressed. 

There is a field 8 rods long and 6 rods wide, how much 
must be subtracted from the length, that the field may contain 
50 square rods ? 

40 — 5 0? = 50 

X=:. 2. 

Here agaiathe value of a? is negative, which shows some in- 
consistency in the question. 

The inconsistency consists in supposing that something must 
be subtracted from 40 to make 50. In order to correct it, sup- 
pose something added. That is, put into the equation -{• ^ x 
instead of— 6 cc. 

Hitherto we have treated of negative quantities only in con- 
nexion with positive. They arise from the necessity of express- 
ing subtraction by a sign, because it cannot actually be per- 
fonped on dissimilar quantities. They are only pommve quan- 
tities subtracted, and in their nature tliey differ inftothing from 
positive quantities. In that connexion we discovered rules for 
operating upon the quantities affected with the sign — . 

It may sometimes happen as we have just seen, that by some 
wrong supposition in the conditions of the question, the quan- 
tities to be subtracted may become greater thto those fiwm 

10* 
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which they are to be subtracted, in which case the whole ex- 
pression taken together, or which is the same thing, the result 
after subtraction, will be negative. This is what is properly 
called a negative quantity* 

A negative quantity cannot in reality be a quantity less than 
nothing, but it implies some contradiction. It answers to a 
figure of speech frequently used. If it is asked, how much a 
man is worth who owes five thousand dollars more than he can 
pay, we sometimes say he is worth five thousand dollars less 
than nothing, instead of changing the form of expression and 
saying, he owes five thousand dollars more than he can pay. 

If any thing is added to a number, properly speaking it must 
increase the number ; if we add nothing, it is not altered. It 
is impossible to add less than nothing ; but by a figure of 
speech we may use the expression, add a quantity less than no- 
'thing, to signify subtraction." 

As these negative quantities may frequently occur, it is ne- 
cessary to find rules for using them. 

In the first place, let us observe, that all negative quantities 
are derived from endeavouring to subtract a larger quantity 
from a smaller one. The largest number that can actually be 
subjtracted from any number, is the number itself. Thus the 
largest number that can be subtracted from 5 is 5 ; the largest 
number that can be subtracted fi-om a is a itself If it be re- 
quired to subtract 8 from 5, it becomes 5 — 5 — 3 = — 3 ; the 
5 only can be subtracted, the 3 remains with the sign — , which 
shows that it could not be subtracted. If 5 be subtracted fi-om 
8, Ihe remainder is 3, the same as in the other case except the 
sign. 

In the same manner, if it be required to subtract b from a, b 
being the larger the remainder will have the sign — , that is, 
a — b will be a negative quantity. 

Suppose b — a z= m ; then a — 6 = — m. That is, whether 
a be subtracted from b or b fi*om a, the numerical value of the 
remainder is the same, difiering only with respect to the sign. 

It is r^piijed'^to add the quantity a — J to c . 

The answer is evidently c -f- a — 6. 

Now if a is greater than &, the quantity c -{- a — 6, is greater 
than c, by the difference between a and b ; but if b is greater 
than a, the quantity is smaller than c, by the difference between 
a and b. That is, if 
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b — a = m, 
then a — 6 = — m 

and c -\- a — J = c — m. 

Hence, adding a negative quantity, is equivalent to subtract 
ing an equal positive quantity. 

Ip the above example of the field, in which the length was 8 
rods and breadth 5, it was asked, how much must be added to 
the length, that it might contain 30 square rods. The answer 
was — 2 ; which was equivalent to saying, you must subtract 
2 rods. 

It is required to subtract a — b from c. 

The answer is evidently c — a + b. 

Now if a is greater than 6, the quantity c — a-^-b is less than 
c by the difference between a and 6, but if 6 is greater than a, 
the quantity is larger thane, by the same quantity. 

Let a — -6 = — m which gives — a -f- 6 = w 

then c — a -^^ b =: c -\- m. 

Hence, subtracting a negative quantity ,^ is equivalent to 
adding an equal positive quantity. 

In the example of the field, in which the length was 8 rods 
and the breadth 5, it was asked, how much must be subtracted 
from the length, that the field might contain 50 square rods« 

The answer was — 2 rods, which was equivalent to saying 
that 2 rods must be added to the .length. . 

A is worth a number a of dollars, B is not worth so much as 
A by a number b of dollars, and C is worth c times as much as' 
B. How much is C worth ? 

B's property = a — 6. 
Cs property == a c — be. 

Now if a is greater than b, the quantity ac — be will be po- 
sitive ; but if & is greater than a, then a~^b is negative, and 
also ac — 6 c is negative. 

Let b — a = nt. 

then. pc-^ac=zem^ 

and ac — 6c = — -cm. 

or e{a — J) = — cm. 
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That is, if B is in debt, C is e times as muck in debt. Hence 
if a negative quantity be multiplied by a positive, the product 
is negative. 

A gentleman owned a number a of farms, and each farm was 
worth a number c of dollars, which was his whole property^ 
He hired money and fitted out a number h of vessels, and each 
vessel was worth as much as one of his farms. All the vessels 
were lost at sea. How much was he then worth. 
' He was worth a — h times c dollars. That is, a c — ft c dol- 
lars. 

Now if the number of farms exceeded the number of vessels, 
he still had some property, but if the number of vessels exceed- 
ed the number of farms, (that is, if b is larger than a,) the 
quantity ac — 6 c is negative, and he owed more than he could 

pay. 

Hence if a positive quantity be multif^ied by a negative the 
product will be negative. 

Multiply a — b by c — d. 

a — b 
c — d 



Product ac — be — ad -{-b d. 

This product may be put in this form.. 

(a — 6) c -|- ( J — a)d. 

Let it be remembered that a — b has the same numerical 
value as 6 — a, they differ only in the sign. 

Suppose a — 6 = — m 

by changing all the signs b — a = + m. 

Hence (a — i) c -|- (6 — a) rf = — c m + d m = m (d — c). 

Now if d is greater than c, (which is Jthe case when c — d is 
negative,) the quantity m {d — c) is pofiative. 

Hence if a negative quantity be multiplied by a negative, 
the product will be positive. 

Another demonstration. Suppose both a — b and c — rf to 
be negative, as before ; then b — a and d — c will both be po- 
sitive, and their product will be positive. 
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h — a 
d—c 



hd-^—bc — ad-\-ac. 

This product is precisely the same as that produced by mul- 
tiplying a — b hy c—d. Therefore if two negative quantities 
be multiplied together, the product will be the same as that of 
two positive quantities of the same numerical value, and will 
have the positive sign. 

It is required to find the second power of a — 6, and al8oi[>f 
b — a. 

The second power of each is a* + 6' — 2 a J. 

Now if a — 6 is positive, then b — a is negative ; or if a — 6 
is negative, then b — a is positive. 

Suppose a — i = m 

then b — a = — m 

we have (a — by = (i — a)* = m*. 

That is, the second power of any quantity, whether positive 
or negative, is necessarily positive. 

The rules for division will necessarily follow from those of 
multiplication. 

Hence the rules which apply to terms affected with the sign 
— in compound quantities, extend to isolated negative quan- 
tities. 

We might also derive the same rules in the following man- 
ner. It has been shown that a negative quantity is derived 
from some contradiction in the conditions of question, by which 
that quantity entered into the equation with the wrong sign. 
Now, in order to make it right, the sign of that quantity must 
"be chsi^ged in all places where it is used. That is, if it was 
before added, it must now be subtracted ; and if it was sub- 
tracted before, it must now be added, and that whether multi- 
plied by another qiftantity or not. 

Suppose we have the equation 

ax — 2a?* — 2abx=zc — rf.. 

Now suppose that we have x=z — m. 
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This shows that x was used in all cases with the wrong sign, 
therefore to insert -— m in place of x we must change the sign 
in each term where x is found. 

Take the quantity first without x^ thus, 

a — 2 — 2ah. 

First insert — m in the second term and it becomes 

a-^-^m — 2ah. 

Now insert — m into all the terms, and it becomes 

— am — 2m* -{-^ahm^ic — d. 

If — m be inserted by the rules found above, the same re- 
sult will be produced. 

When a negative value has been found for the unknown 
quantity, we have observed it shows that there^ was some in- 
consistency in the question. If then the unknown quantity be 
put again into the same equation, with the contrary sign, as we 
mtroduced — m above, that is, if the unknown quantity be ta- 
ken with the negative sign, and introduced by the above rules 
into all the tenns where it was found before, a new equation 
will be produced, differing from the former only in some of the 
signs. Then if the conditions of the question be altered so as 
to correspond with the new equation, it will be consistent, and 
a positive value will be obtained for the unknown quantity. 
The new value of the unknown quantity however will be the 
same as the former, with the exception of the sign. There- 
fore, when once we are accustomed to interpret mis kind of 
results, it will be unnecessary to go through the calculation a 
second time. 

The following examples are intended to exercise the learner 
in interpreting these results. 

1. A father is 55 years old, and his son is 16. In how many 
years will the son be one fourth as old as the father J 

Let X = the number of years, / 

16+ x=^l±I 

4 

64 -(- 4 a? = 55 -f- a; 

3a? = 55 — 64= — 9 

ir = — 3. 



■ V 
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Hem ^ has a negative value^ consequently it entered into 
the equation witd the wrong sign. Putting now -<^ (Xi instead 
of J? into the equation, it b^omes 

It) — a? = 

4 

This shows that something must be subtracted bom the pre* 
sent age ; that is, the son was a fourth part as old as the father 
some years before. 

This equation gives 

a? = 3. 

Therefore he was one fourth part as old 3 years before, 
when the father was 52, and the son 13. 

2. A man when he was married was 45 years old, and his 
wife 20. How many years before, was he twice as old as she f 

20-^=l^Zlf 

2 

0? = — 5. 

There is a wrong supposition in this question. Ptitting — x 
into the e<^uation it becomes « ^^^^ 

c%n i 45 4- a? 

a?=: 5. 

This shows that she was not half a^ old as be when they were 
married, but that it was to happen 5 years afterward, when the 
man was 50, and the wife 25. 

3. A labourer wrought for a man 15 days, and had his wife 
and, son with him the first 9 days, and received $14.25. He 
afterwards wrought 12 days, having his wife and son with him 
5 days, and received $13.50. How much did he receive per 
day himself, and how much for his wife and son f 

4. A labourer wrought for a man 11 days, and had his wife 
with him 4 days, and received $1*7.82. He afterwards wrought 

^ 23 days, having his wife with him 13 days, and received $38.78. 
How much did he receive per day for himself, and Jiow niuch 
for his wife f 
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5. A labourer wrought for a gentleman 7 days, having his 
wife with him 4 days, and his son 3 days, and received $7.89. 
At anoAer time he wrought 10 days, having his wife wjith him 
7 days, and his son 5 days, and received $11.65. At a third 
time he wrought 8 days, having his wife with him 5 days, and 
his son 8 days, and received $7.54. How much did he re- 
ceive per day himself, and how much for his wife and son se- 
verally i 

6. What number is that, whose fourth part exceeds its third 
part by 16 i 

?=?+16 
4 3^ 

a?=— 192. 

The question as it was proposed involves some contradictioD. 
Putting in — a? it becomes 

4 3^ 

Changing all the signs 

4 "" 3~ 
X = 192. 

This shows that the question should have been as follows ; 
What number is that, whose third part exceeds its fourUi part 
by 16? 

7. What number is that, y\ of which exceeids 4 of it by 18 f 

8. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which if 1 be 
added, its value will be f , but if 1 be added to its dencHOiinator, 
its value will be 4 .'^ 

9. What fraction is that, from the denominator of which, if 
2 be subtracted, its value will be |f , but if 2 be subtracted 
from its numerator, its value will be ^ f 

10. It is required to divide the number 20 into two such 
parts, thilFif the larger be multiplied by 3, and the smaller hy 
5, the sum of the products will be 125. 



I 



I 
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11. It is required to find two numbers, whose difference is 
25, and such that if the larger be multiplied by 7, and the 
smaller by 5, the difference of dieir products shall be 215 ? 

XXV. ExpUmaiion of JVegative Expanenis. 

It was observed above, that when the dividend and the divi- 
sor were difierent powers of the same letter, division is per- 
formed by subtracting the exponent of the diyisor from that of 
the dividend : thus 

-- = a^ " = o*. 
a' 

Now - = 1. By the above principle - = a'""* =: a* ; there- 
a a 

fore a®= 1. 
Also4=«'"'=«* = l ; | = 6*-» = 6^ = 1; 

^ = 10'-' =10»= 1 ; 1+^ = (fl + 6) '"' 
10 ' ' a + b ^ ^ ^ 

That is, any quantity having zero for its exponent, is equal 
to 1. 

Again ?-. = -, or ^ i= a'-» == a"~* 
a* a. a" 

^ = «- = a- = L 
a' a' 

Hence it appears that a"' has the same value as i, and <r* 

a 

as — . 

a* 

The quantities a\ <i*, a\ a°, a"', a""*, ar% &c. have the same 

value as a\ a', a\ 1, i, -L, J_, &c. 

a <r a* 

* Exponents may be used fi>r oompound quantitieB as well as for simple ; 
aind multiplication and division may be performed on those which are similar, 
by adding and subtracting the lezponents. 

11 
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On this principle the denominator of a frac^n, or any fee- 
tor of the denoDiinator may be written in the numerator by siv- 
ing its exponent the sign — . This mode of notation is often 



very convenient ; I shall therefore give a few examples of its 
application. 

2a 2«*-. = 2«A-.e-.. 



he <? 

1. Multiply ISL by 6'c. 

By the common rule ^xVc= 2ai»c _ 2aV 



Jc* be c 

By the principle expluned above, 

2aft-»c-*xt'c=2a6-*+'c-^+*=2«i^c-' =?£*!. 

c 

2. Multiply 3 a c -• rf -' by 3a'c*rf*. 

3. Multiply 5 a -• c "• by 2ac\ 

4. Multiply 1144 *^y ^«'^*- 

6. Multiply 2 a (J + rf) -• by 3a(6 + d)*. 

6. MuUiply ^^^/;^^^^, by 8C(2a-6^' 

7. Divide iiL by c'. 

By the common method ?? -j- c" = — . 

By the above method 3ac"*-r'C' = 3oc"^"" 

= 3ac-»=:?il 

Or thus, to divide 3 a c ""• by c*, is the same as to multiply it 
by -J. or c ""% which gives tbe same result 



\ 



I 

j 

I 

. : 
'J 
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8. Divide —l^f by a'(2 6— c)'. 

(2 6 — c)' ' ^ ' 

9. Multiply?:? by -il. 

^J,= 3 a c-d - and -it-= 4 e c -» d -. 
cd c^rf 

3ac-'d- X 4ec-'d- = ISac-^rf-^e = ^"* 



c*d' 



10. Divide ?± by ^* 



<fd eftfd 

A 

2o' + »6-'c-^+'d-' + ' 2o'6~* 2a' 



36 



In this example the exponents to be subtracted had the 
sign — , which in subtracting was changed to -|-. 

11. Multiply 3a(6c-rfr by _-IfLfL_. 

^^ 2bc ^ 2{bc — dy 

12. Multiply -4^*1-, by ^^' (^-3^^^ 

^^ 3 c (6— 2c)' ^ 12a* b^ 

13. Divide ^^^'{bc-^y by ^{f>c-^)\ 

16 6* c' ' 24 6* c' 

14. Divide ^'(^'^f^ + ^^y by 50^(176 + 3^)- 

{a — by ^ 4{a — by 

XXYI. Examination of Oeneral Formulas. 

When a question has been resolved generally, that is, by re- 
presenting the known quantities bv letters, we sometimes pro- 
pose to determine what values the unknown quantities will 
take, for particular suppositions made upon the known quan- 
tities. 
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The two following questions offer nearly all the circum- 
stances that can ever occur in equations of the first degree. 

A ^_C B 

Two couriers set out at the same time from the points A and 
B, distant from each other a number m of miles, and travel 
towards each other until they meet. The courier who sets 
opt from the point A, travels at the rate of a miles per hour ; 
the other travels at the rate of 6 miles per hour. - At what dis- 
tance from the points A and B will they meet f 

Suppose C to be the point, and 
Let X = the distance A C 
and y == the distance B C. 
For the first equation we have 

X + y = A B =i» 
Since the first courier travels x miles, at the rate of a miles 

tan 

per hour, he will be — hours upon the road. The second cou- 

a 

rierwill be -|. hours upon the road. But they travel equal 
times: therefore, 

a b 

b 
Putting this value ofx into the first equation, it becomes 
ay , 

ay-j- 6y = bm 

bm 



y 



a + b 

b b a+b b{a + b) "" a+b' 

Since neither of the quantities in these values of j? andy has 
the sign — , it is impossible for either value to become nega- 
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live. Therefore whatever numbers may be put in place of a, 
by and m, they will give an answer according to the conditions 
of the question. In fact, since they travel towards each other, 
whatever be the distance of the places, and at whatever rate 
they travel, they must necessarily meet. 

Suppose now that the two couriers setting out from the points 
A and B situated as before, both travel in the same direction 
towards D, at the same rates as before. At what distances 
from the points A and B will the place of their meeting, C, 
be? 

A B C D 



Let X = the distance from A to C, 
and y = " B to C. 

a? — y = AC— BC = AB = m. 

The second equation expressing only the equality of the 
time will not be altered. 

a b 
Solving the two equations as before, 

ay 
b ^ 

ay — 6i/ = bm 
b m 

a .. a bm abm am 

b b a — b b{a — b) a — b 

Here the values of ^ and y will not he positive unless a is 
greater than b ; that is, unless the courier, that sets out from A, 
travels faster than the other. 

Suppose a = 8 and i = 4. 

n* 
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Algebra. 


Then 


8m _ 8»_2^ 

8 — 4 4 




*. — 4 w _ 4«» _ ^ 

^84 4 
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In this case the point C, where they come together, is dis- 
tant from A twice the distance A B. 

Suppose a smaller than &, for example 

a = 4 and 6=8. 

mu 4 m 

Then x = = — m 

4 — 8 

y8 «i c* 

4 — 8 

Here the values of ^ and y are both negative; hence there 
IS some absurdity in the enunciation of the question for these 
numbers. In fact, it is impossible that the courier setting out 
from A, and travelling slower than the other should overtake 
him. 

Let us put X and y negative in the two equations, that is, 
change their signs. 

They become — a? + y = w 





X y 

a h 


or 


y — X = m 


and 


a. h 



The second equation is not affected by changing the sign ; 
and it ought not to be so, since it expresses only the equality of 

the time3« 

The first equation becomes y—'X:^m, instead of x — y = 
m, which shows that the point where they are together is nearer 
to A than to B, bv the distance fi-om A to B. It must therefore 
be on the other side of A, as at E. 

£ A B C D 
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The enunciation of the question ma^ be changed in two 
ways so as to answer the conditions of this equation. 

First, we may supposo^ that the couriers, setting out from A 
and B, instead of going towards D, go in the opposite direction, 
the one from A at 4 miles per hour, and the oUier &om B at 8 
miles per hour ; at what distance from the points A and B is 
the point E, where they come together ? 

Or we may suppose that two couriers setting out from the 
same place E, one travelling at the rate of 4 miles, and the other 
8 per hour, have arrived at the same time at the points A and 
B, which are m miles asunder. What distance are the points 
A and B from E ? 

Suppose a = 6. 

Then x = 



a m 


_^ am am 


a h 


a — a 


bm 


___&»»_ am 


a — b 


a — a 



y = 

How is this result to be interpreted ? 

Observe that in this case a and b being equal, the two cou- 
riers travel equally fast, it is therefore impossible that one 
should ever overtake the other, however far they may travel in 
either direction, and no change in the conditions can make it 
possible. Zero being divisor, then, is a sign of mposaibUity. 

We may observe that when there is any difference, however 
small, between a and i, the values of x and y will be real, and 
the couriers will come together in one direction or the other ; 
and the smaller the difference, the greater will be the distance 
travelled before they come together ; that is, the greater will 
he the values of x and y. ^ 

Suppose a = 5and&=:4, a — 6 = 1, 

then cc=^J!!! = 6m y = tf* = 4m. 

1^1 

Again, Suppose a = 5, and 6 == 4 * 5, a — i =: * 5, 

then « = i^ = 10m ^=ili?=9m. 

•5 ^ • 5 
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Again, Suppose a = 5, and 6 = 4 * 98, a — ft = • 02, 

then a? = i.^=:250i»,andy = tl^ = 249 m 

•02 -02 

Again, Suppose a = 5 and 6 = 4*998, a — 6 = ^002, 

then X = A^ = 2500 m. 

•002 

and y = 12??.^ = 2499 m. 

^ 2 

Here observe, that as the difference between a and b be* 
comes very small, the values of a: and y become very large, and 
the difference between them is always m. Hence, since the 
smaller the divisor the larger the quotient, we may conclude, 
that when the divisor is actually zero, the quotient must be in- 
finite. From this consideration, mathematicians have called 

the expression., that is, a quantity divided by zero, a symbol 

of infinity. They therefore say, that, both couriers travelling 

• equally rast, the distance, travelled before they come together, 

is infinite. But as infinity is an impossible quantity, I prefer 

the term impossibky as being a term more easily comprehended. 

I shall therefore call . a symbol of imposstbUitif. 

If a quantity be divided by an infinite or impossible quan- 
tity, the quotient wiU be zero. If 6 be divided by -, it be- 

comes — . Multiply both numerator and'denominator by 0, it 
a 



becomes — iS— = 0. In fact, since the larger the divisor, the 
a 

smaller the quotient, the dividend remaining the same, it fol- 
lows that if the divisor surpasses any assignable quantity, the 
Siotient must be smaller than any assignimle quantity, or no- 
ing- 

One case more deserves our notice. It is when a =ib and 
m.= ; in which case we have 
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am __ a X 

**" a^ O" "" O" 

__im_AxO_0 
^ <^-i 

If we return to the equations themselves, they become 

X — y = 

4 

a a 
From the first we have 

a: = y 
Substituting this valuef in the second 

a a 

This last equation has both its members alike, and is some- 
times called an identical expiation. The values of the unknown 
quantities cannot be determined from it. In fact, since m is 
zero, both couriers set out' from the same point. And since 
they both travel at the same rate, they are always together. 
Therefore there is no point where they can be said to come to- 

g«theri The expression - is here an exj^ession of an indeter- 

minate quantity. 

There are some cases where an expression of this kind is not 
a sign of an indeterminate quantity, but in these cases it arises 
from a factor being common to the numerator and denomina- 
tor^ which by some suppositions becomes zero, and renders the 

fraction of the form of - ; but being freed from that factor, it 

has a determinate value. 

The following expression is an example of it. 

fl*(a«_y) 
*(a — 6)* 

When a = &, this expression becomes -. But both numera- 
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rator and denominator contain the fiictCH* a — i, which be- 
comes zero when a and h are equal. 

Dividing by a — ft, the expression becomes 

a (a -|- 6) 
b ' 

which is equal to 2 a when a = ft. 

It is necessary then, when we find an expression of the form 

~, before pronouncing it an indeterminate quantity, to see if 


there is not a factor, common to the numerator and denomina- 
tor, which, becoming zero, renders the expression of this form. 

The example of the couriers furnishes some other curious 
cases, for which we must refer the learner to Lacroix*s or Bour- 
'don's Algebra. 

Let the learner examine the following examples in a similar 
manner. 

In Art. IX. examples 15 and 16, the following formulas, re- 
lating to interest, were obtained. How are r and Mo be in- 
terpreted, when p is greater than a ; and how when a and p 
are equal .^ 

tp rp 

In Art. XXII. examples 12th and 13th, the following formu- 
las were obtained. In what cases will the results become ne- 
gative, and how are the negative results to be interpreted ? 

12th. Numerator ^lS^±J^ 

m q^-^np 

Denominator — iPj^^K 

m g •— np) ^ 

m 

J 3th. Numerator ''^<'" + ") 

np'—^mq 

Denominator £IL(£±£) * 

np — mq) 
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It is required to divide a given number a into two such parts, 
that if r times one part be added to s times the other part, the 
sum will be a given number h. 

Ans. The part to be multiplied by r is ?, 



and the part to be multiplied by s is 



r^8 
ar — h 



s 



In what cases will one or both of these results be negative ? 
Can both be negative at the same time ? How are the nega- 
tive results to be interpreted f In what cases will either of 
them become zero ? Can both become zero at the same time f 
What is to be understood when one or both become zero f In 
what cases, will one or both become infinite or impossible ? 

Can either of them ever be of the form _ ? 



N 

XXVII. Equations of the Second Degree. 

1. A boy being asked how many chickens he had, answered, 
that if the number were multiplied by four times itself, the pro- 
duct would be 256. How many had he ? 

Let X = the number, 

then 4 07 = four times the number. 

4a? X x = 4a?* 
By the conditions 4 a?* = 256 

a?* = 64 
That is a?a?= 64. 

This equation is essentially different iBrom any which we have 
hitherto seen. 

It is called an equation of the second degree^ because it con-^ 
tains a?', or the second power of the unknown quantity. In or- 
der to find the value of a?, it is necessary to find what number, 
multiplied by itself, will produce 64. We know immediately 
by the table of Pythagoras that 8 X 8 = 64. Thetefore 

x=z S. Ans. 8 chickens. 

Note. The results of these equations may be proved like 
those of the first degree. 
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2. A bo^ being asked his age, miswered, that if it wem mul- 
tiplied by Itself, and from the product 37 were subtracted, and 
the remsonder multiplied by his age, the product would be 12 
times his age. What was his age ? 

a? X a? = a?* (a?* — 37) a? = j?' — 37 x. 

By the conditions 

a?' — 37 x= 12a:. 

Dividing by x, 

a?» — 37 = 12 
a:* = 49^ 
a? = 7. dns. 7 years. 

3. There are two numbers in the proportion of 5 to 4, and 
the difference of whose second powers is 9. What are the nun>- 
bers } ' , 

Let X = the larger number, 

4 it* 
then — = the smaller. 
5 

The second power of -^ is . 

By the conditions a?* — = 9. 

^ 25 

4. There are two numbers whose sum is to the less in the 
pjx)portion of 15 to 4, and whose sum multiplied by the less 
produces 135. What are the numbers ? 

Let a? = the less, and y = the greater. 

Then a? + y=l^ 
^ 4 

and a: (a? -}- y) = 135. 

TTie second gives y = TZ — 

X 

Potting this value of y into the first, it becomes 
, 135 — a?' 15a? ^ 

X 4 
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Hence it appears, that when an example involves the second 
power of the unknown quantity, the value of the second power 
must first be found in the same manner as the unknown quan- 
tity is found in simple equations ; and from the value of the 
second power, the value of the first power is derived. 

It is easy to find the second power of any quantity, when 
the first power is known, because it is done by multiplication ; 
but it is not so easy to find the first power firom the second. It 
cannot be done by division, because there is no divisor given. 
When the number is the second power of a small number, the 
first power is easily found b^ trial, as in the above examples. 
When the number is large, it is still found by trial ; but a rule 
may be very easi'y found, by which the number of trials will 
be reduced to very few. The first power is called the root of 
the second power, and when it is required to find the first pow- 
er from the second, the process is called extracting the root. 

It has been shown, Art. XXIV. that the second power of 
every quantity, whether positive or negative, is necessarily po- 
sitive ; thus 3 X 3 == + 9, and also — 3 X — 3 = + 9. So 
« X o = a*, and also — a X — a=ia*. Hence every second 
power, properly speaking, has two foots, the one positive and 
the other negative. The conditions of the question will gene- 
rally show which is the true answer. 



XXVIIL Extraction of the Second Root. 

In order to find a rule for extracting the root, or finding the 
first power from the second, it will be necessary, first, to ob- 
serve how the second power is formed fi-om the first. 

Let a = 20 and 6 = "7 ; then a+b=z 27. 

The second power of a -}- 6 is 

(a + 6) (a -}- 6) = a* -}- 2 ai + 6*. 

o' =20 X 20 = 400 

a6 = 20X 7=140 

ah = 20 X 7 = 140 

6» = 7 X 7 = 49 

a^+2ab + V—729. 

12 
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The product is foimed in precisely the same manner in the 
usual mode of multiplication, as may be seen, if the products 
are written down as they are formed, without carrying. 

27 
27 



49 
140 
140 
400 

729 



Here wo observe, 7 times 7 is 49, 7 times 20 is 140, 20 times 
7 is 140, and lastly 20 times 20 is 400. These added together 
make 729, which is the second power of 27. 

We observe, 

1st. When the root or first power consists of two figures, the 
second power consists of the second power of the tens, plus the 
product of twice the tens by the ufiits, plus the second power 
of the units. 

2d. The second power of 9, the largest number consisting 
of one figure, is 81 ; and tlie second power of 10, the smallest 
number consisting of two places, is 100 ; and the second pow- 
er of 100, the smallest number consisting of three places, is 
10000. Hence, when the root consists of one figure, the se- 
cond power cannot exceed two figures ; and when the root 
consists of two figures, the second power consists of not less 
than three figures, nor more than four figures. 

From these remarks it appears, that we must first endeavour 
to find the second powef^ the tens, and that it will be found 
among the hundreds and thousands. 

Let it be required to find the root of 729. This number con- 
tains hundreds, therefore the root will contain tens. The se- 
cond power of the tens is contained in the 700. 20 X 20 is 
400, and 30 )< 30 is 900. 400 is the greatest second power 
of tens contained in 700. The root of 400 is 20. Sui3tract 
400 from 729, and the remainder is 329. This must contain 
2 a & -{- i', that is, the product of twice the tens by the units, 
plus the second power of the units. If it contained exactly the 
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product 2 ah of twice the tens by the units,, the units of the 
root would be found by dividing 329 by twice 20, or 40 ; for 
2ab divided by 2 a gives b. As it is, if we divide by twice 20 
or 40, we shall obtain a quotient either exact, or too large by 1 
or 2. 40 is contained in 329, 8 times. Write 8 in the root 
and raise the whole to the second power. 28 X 28 = 784, 
which is larger than 729. Next try 7 in the place of 8. 27 X 
27 = 729. Therefore 7 is right, and 27 is the root required. 

The operation may stand as follows. 

729 (20 + 7 =; 27 root. 
400 



329 (40 divisor. 
27 X 27 = 729. 

What is the root of 1849 ? 

18,49 (40 + 3 = 43 root. 
16,00 



249 (80 divisor. 
43 X 43 = 1849. 

In this example, the second power of the tens will be found 
in the 1800. 30 X 30 = 900 ; 40 X 40 = 1600 ; 60 X 50 = 
2500. The greatest second power in 1800 is 1600, the root of 
which is 40. Write 40 in the place of a quotient. Subtract 
1600 from 1829. The remainder is 249, which divided by 
twice 40, or 80, gives 3. Add 3 to the root, and raise the 
whole to the second power. 43 X 43 = 1849. Therefore 43 
is the root required. 

It is evident that the result will not be affected, if instead of 
writing 40 in the root at first, we omit the zero, and then sub- 
tract the secpnd power of 4, viz. 16 from the 18, omitting the 
two zeros which come under the other period. Then to form 
the divisor, the 4 may be doubled, and the divisor will be 8 in- 
stead of 80, and the dividend must be 24, the right hand figure 
being rejected. 
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Operation. 

18,49 (43 root. 
16 



Dividend = 24,9 (8 divisor 
43X 43= 18 49. 

Examples. 

1. What is the root of 1444 ? Am. 38. 

2. What is the root of 7396 ? 

3. What is the root of 361 ? 

4. What is the root of 3249 ? 

5. What is the root of 792 1? 

6. What is the root of 8281 ? 

The second power of a -f-* +c,or(a-|-6 + c) (a + i + O** 

a'+2a6 + 6» + 2ac + 26c-f c* = 

a*+2ab + b* + 2{a + b)c + e. 

To find the second power of 726 

Let a = 700, b = 20, and c = 6- ' 

a* = 700 X 700 = 490000 

2ai = 2x700x20 = 28000 

• 6* = 20 X 20 = 400 

. 2 (a + 6) c = 2 X (700 -^. 20) X 6 = 8640 

c» = 6X6 =36 



527076 



726 
726 

4356 
1452 
5082 

527076 



^^ 
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The first three terms of the formula, viz. 

a* + 2 o 6 -f 6*, 

are the second power o{ a-j-b or of ^ the hundreds and tens, 
viz. 720. The se\^ond power of 720 can have no. significant 
iigure below hundreds, and the significant figures of the se- 
cond power of 720 and of 72 are the same ; tho former is 
518400, the latter 5184. If fi-om the whole number 527076 
the two right hand figures be rejected, the number is 5270. 
This contains the second power of 72 and something more, viz. 
a part of the product 2 X (700 + 20) x 6 = 2 (a + 6) c. 

The method of procedure then, is to find the largest root 
contained in 5270. The first three terms of the above formula, 
viz. a* + 2 a 6 + **> show, that this is to be found by the me- 
thod given above for finding a root consisting of two figures. 

52,70 (72 
49 



37,0 (14 
72 X 72 = 51,84 



86 



The root i^ 72, and the remainder i^ 86. Annex to this the 
two figures rejected above, and it becomes 8676. This con- 
tains 2 (a + 6)c -f- c' ; that is, 

r 

2 X 720 X c + c*. 

* 

If 8676 be divided by 2 X 720 = 1440, the quotient will be 
either c or a number larger by 1 or 2. The zero on the right 
of 1440, and the right hand figure in the dividend may be 
omitted without affecting the quotient. The quotient is 6. 
Put 6 into the root and raise the whole to the second power. 

726 X 726 = 627076 
12* 
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Operation^ 

52,70,76 (726 = root. 
49 



1st. dividend 37,0 (14 = 1st divisor. 

72 X 72 = 51,84 



2d dividend = 867,6 (144 = 2d divisor. 
726 X 726 = 527,076. 

There is, however, a method, which will save considerable 
labour in multiplying. 

In the last exampk, for instance, having found the second 
Agiu-e of the root 2, instead of raising the whole 72 to the se- 
cond power, we may abridge it very much by observing, that 
the second power of the 70, answering to a' in the formula, has 
already been jR)und and subtracted ; therefore it only remains 
to find 2 a i -|- i', and subtract it also. But the 140 is 2 a, and 
the figure 2 found for the root answers to h ; therefore- if we 
add 2 to 140, it becomes 142 = 2 a + i. If this be now mul- 
tiplied by 2 or 6, it becomes 

2 X 142 =284=2a6-J-y. 

This completes the second power of 72, which, subtracted 
from 370, leaves 86 as before. 

Prepare as before, and find the third figure of the root. Ob- 
serve that the 2d power of 720 or a' -{^ 2 a 6 -}- 6' has already 
been found and subtracted ; it only remains to find the otlier 
parts, viz. 2 (a -|- 1^ c -|- c*. The diivisor 1440 answers to 2 
\a 4- h). Aad 6, tne %ure of the root just found, to this, and 
it becomes 1446, answering to 2 (a -|- h) -f- c. If this be mul- 
tiplied by 6, it beccmies 1446 X 6 = 8676 = 2 (a + 6Vc -f c'. 
This completes the second power of 726, which, sootracted 
from 8676, the number remaining in the work, leaves nothing 
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52,70,76, 
49 


(726 root. 


1st dividend 


370 

284 


14 1st divisor. 
142 1st multiplicand 


2d dividend 

1 


8676 
8676 


144 2d divisor 
1446 2d multiplicand. 



00 

The same principle will apply when the root consists of any 
number of figures whatever. 

What is the root of 533837732164 ? 

In the first place I observe that the second power of the tens 
can have no significant %ure below hundreds, therefore the 
two right hand figures may be rejected for the present. Also 
the second power of thejnmdreds can have no significant figure 
below tens of thousands, therefore the next two may be reject* 
ed. For a similar reason the next two may be rejected. In 
this manner they may all be rejected two by two until only one 
or two remain. Begin by findmg the root of these, and pro* 
ceed as above. • 

Operation. 

53,38,37,73,21,64 (730642 
49 



;V 



43,8 (143 
429 

93,7 (1460 

9377,3 (14606 
87636 

61372,1 (146124 
58449 6 



2922 564 (1461282 
29 22 564. 
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After separating the figures two by two, as explained above, 
I find the greatest second power in the left hand division. It 
is 49, the root of which is 7. I subtract 49 from 63, and 
brin^ down the next two figures, which makes 438. Now 
considering the 7 as tens, I proceed as if I were finding the 
root of 5338 : that is, I double the 7, which makes 14 for a 
divisor, and see how many times it is contained in 43, rejecting 
the 8 on the right. I find 3 times. J write 3 in the root at the 
right of 7, and also at the right of 14. I multiply 143 by 3, 
and subtract the product from 438. I then bring down the 
next two figures, which make 937. I double 73, or, which is 
the same thing, I double the 3 in 143 ; for the 7 was doubled 
to find 14. This gives 146 for a divisor. I seek how many 
times 146 is contained in 93, rejecting the 7 on the ri^ht, as 
before. I find it is not contained at all. I write zero in the 
root, and also at. the right of 146. I then bring down the next 
two figures. I seek how many times 1460 is contained in 9377, 
rejecting the 3 on the right. I find 6 times. I write 6 in the 
root, and at the right of 1460, and multiply 14606 by 6, and 
subtract the product fi-om 93773. I then bring down the next 
two figures, and double the right hand figure of the last multi- 
plicand, and proceed as before ; and so on, till all the figures 
are brought down. The doubling of the right hand figure of 
the last multiplicand, is always equivalent to doubling me root 
as far as it is found. 

Fr(Hn the above examples, we derive the following rule for 
extracting the second root. 

Ist. Banning at the righij ^separate the number in(o parts ^ 
two figures each. The left hand part may consist of one or two 
figures. 

2nd. Find the greatest second pouter in thf. left handpart^ and 
write its root as a quotient in diviston. Subtract the second pouter 
from the left hand part 

3d. Brine down the two next figures at the right of the remain- 
der. Double the root cdreadu found for a divisor. See how many 
times the divisor is contained tn the dividend raectins the right hand 
figure. Write the result in the rootf at the rt^ht ^ the figure pre- 
viotuly found f and also at the right of the divisor. 

4th. Multiply the divisor ^ thus augm^nted^ by the last figure 
of the rooty, and subtract the product from the whote dividena. 
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5th. Bring doum the next tioo fgure$ as btfare^ to form a new 
dividend^ and double the root already found; for a divisor^ and pro- 
ceed as before. The root will he doubledy y^ the right hand figure 
ef the hut divisor he doubled. 

If it happens that the divisor is not contained in the dividend 
when the right hand figure is rejected, a zero must be written 
in the root, and also at the right of the divisor ; and the next 
figures must be brought down, and then a new trial made. 

If it happens that the figure annexed to the root is too small, 
it may be cUscovered as follows. 

The second power of a + 1 is a' -j- 2 a + 1. 

That is, if we have the second power of any number, the se- 
cond power of a number larger by 1, is found by multiplying 
the first number by 2, increasing the product by 1, and adding 
it to the power. For example, the second power of 10 is 100 ; 
the second power of 11 is 100 + 2 x 10 + 1 = 121. The 
second power of 12 is 121 4- 2 x 11 + 1 = 144, &c. 

If then the remainder, after subtraction, is equal to twice the 
root already found plus 1, or greater, the last figure of the root 
must be increased by 1. 

In the last example, the first dividend was 43,8 and the di« 
visor 14 ; the figure put in the root was 3, and the remainder 
was 9. If 2 instead of 3 had been put in the root, the remain- 
der would have been. 154, which is considerably larger than 
twice 72, and would have «hown, that the figure should be 3 
instead of 2. 

There are many numbers, of which the root cannot, be ex- 
actly assigned in whole or mixed numbers. Thus 2, 3, 6, 6, 
7, ^have no assignable roots. That is, no number can be found, 
which, multiplied into itself, shall produce either of these num- 
bers. This is the case with all whole numbers, which have 
not an exact root in whole numbers. 

This may be proved, but the demonstration is so diflSicult, 
that few learners would comprehend it at this stage of their 
progress. The proof may be found in Lacroix's Algebra. 
TlJe learner, however, may easily satisfy himself by trial. We 
shall soon find a method of approximating the roots of these 
numbers, sufiSciently near for all purposes. 
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XXIX. ExtracHon of the second Boot of Fractions. 

Fractions are multiplied together by multiplying their nu- 
merators together, and their denominators together. Hence 
the second power of a fraction is found by multiplying the nu- 
merator into itself, and the denominator into itself; thus the 

second power of | is | x | = ^j- Th® second power of 

-?. is A X — = — . Hence the root of a fraction is found 
b b b V 

by extracting the root of the numerator, and of the denomina- 
• tor ; thus the root of |f is {. 

If either the numerator or dencHninator has no exact root, 
the root of the fraction cannot be found exactly. Thus the 
root 6f If is between | and f or 1. It is nearest to |. 

The denominator of a fraction may always be rendered a 
perfect second power, so that its root may be found ; and for 
the numerator, the number which is nearest to the root must 
be taken. Suppose it is required to find the root off. If 
both terms of the fraction be multiplied by 5, the value of the 
fraction will npt be altered, and the denominator will be a per- 
fect second power, 



3 15 



The root is nearest |. This is exact, within less than |. 

If it is necessary to have the root more exactly ; after the 
fraction has been prepared by multiplying both its terms by 
the denominator, we may again multiply bom its terms by some 
number that is a perfect second, power. The larger this num* 
ber, the more exact the result will generally be. 
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If both terms be multiplied by 144, which is the second 
power of 12, it becomes fj^H, the root of which is nearest to 
\^. This is the true root within less than ^\. 

We may approximate in .this way the roots oi whole num- 
bers, whose roots cannot be exactly assigned. 

If it is required to find the root of 2, we may change it to a 
fraction, whose denominator is a perfect second power. 

2 = ^ii' 
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The root of f|| is nearest to || = 1tV« This differs from 
the true root by a quantity less than y'^. If greater exactness 
is required, a nuniber larger than 144 may be used. 

1. What is the root of y^T ? •^**'- tt- 

2. What is the root of m ? ^ 

3. What is the root of ISJ^H = VtV ? 

4. What is the root of 28|^| ? 

5. What is the approximate root of f ? 

6. What is the approximate root of |f ? 

7. What is the approximate root of 3f ? 

8. What is the approximate root of 17y*y ? 

9. What is the approximate root of 3 ? 

10. What is the approximi^te root of 7 ? 

11. What is the approximate root of 417 ? 

The most convenient numbers to multiply by, in order to 
approximate the root more nearly, are the second powers of 
10, 100, 1000, &c., which are 100, 10000, 1000000, &c. By 
this means, the results will be in decimals. 

To find the root of 2 for instance, first reduce it to hun- 
dredths. 

2 = f II, the approximate root of which is || = 1.4. 

Again 2 = f Irff) the approximate root of which is m = 
1.41. 

Again, 2 = f mm, the approximate root of which is fm 
= 1.414. 

In this way we may approximate the root with suflicient ac- 
curacy for every purpose. But we may observe, that at every 
approximation, two more zeros are annexed to the number. In 
fact, if one zero is annexed to the root, there must be (wo an- 
nexed to its power ; for the second power of 10 is ido, that 
of 100 is 10000, &c. 

This enables us to approximate the root by decimals, and 
we may annex the zeros as we proceed in the work, always an- 
nexing two zeros for each new figure to be found in the root, in 
the same manner as two figures are brought down in whole 
numbers. 
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The root of 2 then may be found as follows. 
2 (1.41421, &a:. root 



10,0 (24 
96 


40,0 (281 
28 1 

1 


11 90,0 (2824 
11296 


60 40,0 (28282 
56 56 4 


3 83 60,0 (282841 
2 82 84 1 


1 0075 9 



12. What is the approximate root of 28 ? 

13. What is the approximate root of 243 ? 

14. What is the approximate root of 27068 ? 

15. What is the approximate root of 243f ? 

243| = 243 AVir = 'HUV = 'l#f HHS &c. 
The approximate root of which is VWV = 15.6,&c. 

But it is plain that this may be performed in the same man- 
ner as the above. For if the number 243375000 be prepared 
iii the usual way, it stands thus ; 2,43,37,50,00. Now 

2 4 3 375000 — 243 . 375000. 

If we take this number and begin at the units and point to- 
wards the left, and then towards me right in the same man- 
ner, the number will be sepnrated into the same parts, viz. 
2,43.37,50,00. The root of this number may be extracted in 
the usual way, and continued to any number of decimal places 
by annexing zeros. 
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N. B.^ The decimal point must be placed in the root, be- 
fore the first two. decimals are used. Or the root must con- 
tain one half as many decimal places as the power, counting 
the zeros which are annexed. 

16. What is the approximate root of 213.53 f 

17. What is the approximate root of 726f ? 

18. What is the approximate root of IT^'y ? 

19. What is the approximate root of 3^^ ? 

20. What is the approximate root of | ? 

21. What is the approximate root of } f 

22. What is the approximate root of ^It ' 

23. What is the approximate root of ttV s •'' 

XXX. Questions producing pure Equations of the Second 

Segree, 

1. A mercer bought a piece of silk for £16. 4s. ; and the 
number of shillings which he paid per yard, was to the number 
of yards, as 4 to 9. How many yards did he buy, and what 
was the price of a yard f 

Let X = the number of shillings he paid per yard. 
Then — = the number of yards. 

The price of the whole will be — - = 324 shillings. 

a?* =144 
;c =^ 12 



9x_ 
4 



= 27. 
Ans. 27 yards^ at 12s. per yard. 



2. A detachment of an army was marching in regular co- 
lumn, with 5 men more in deptn than in front ; but upon the, 
enemy coming in sight, the front was increased by 845 men ; 
and by this movement the detiichment was drawn up in 5 lines. 
Required the number of men. 

13 
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Let j; = the ttumber in front ; 

then 2^ + 5 = the number in depth ; 

x* + 5 a? = die whole number of men. 

Again x + 845 = the number in front after the movement ; 

And 5x + 4225 = the whole number. 

x» + 5aj=5a? + 4225 
x" =4225 
a? = 65 

The number of men = 5 x + 4225 =r 4550. 

3. A piece of land containing 160 square rods, is called an 
acre of land. If it were square, what would be the length of 

one of its sides f 

Let X == one side. 

a?" =160 

X = 12649 + 

Ans. The side is 12.649 + rods. It cannot be found exacdf, 
because 160 is not an exact 2d power. 

This is exact within less than ttVt ^^ ^ i^* ^^ might be 
carried to a greater degree of exactness if necessary. 

4. What is the side of a isquare field, contaming 17 acres f 

5. There is a field 144 rods l<»ig and 81 rods wide ; what 
would be the side of a square field, whose content is the same ? 

6. A man wishes to make a cistern that shall contain 100 
gallons, or 23100 cubic inches, the bott<»n of which shall be 
square, and the height 3 feet. What must be the length of 
one side of the bottom ? 

7. A certain sum of money was divided eyery week among 
the resident members of a corporation. It happened one week 
that the number resident was the root of the number of dollars 
to be divided. Two men however coming into residence the 
week after, diminished the dividend of eac^of the f<»mer indi- 
viduals l^ dollars. What was the sum to be divided.^ 

Let 07 = the number of dollars to be divided ; 
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then x^ = the aumber of men resident, and also the sum 
each received. 

The root of x is properly expressed by the fractional index 
^. For it has been obsenred, that when the same letter is 
found in two quantities which are to be multiplied together, 
the multiplication is performed, as respects that letter, by 

adding the exponents. Thus a X a = a' ■*" * = fl* 5 a^ X x^ 

= a:* + ' = 0?*, &c. Applying the same rule ; if x^ represents 

a root or first power, the secoqd power or j?* X x^ =.x^ "^^ 

= a?' or X. 

The second power of a letter is formed fi'om the first by 
multiplying its exponent by 3, because that is the same as 
adding the exponent to itself. Thus a* x a* = a^"^^ =^ a*^^ 
= a*. This fiu^nishes us with a simple rule to find the root of 
a literal quantity ; which is, to divide its exponent by 2. 

2 4. 

Thus the root of a* isa^ = a* ; the root of a* =: a^ =z a*; the 

e 

root of a* is aJ = a', &c. By the same rule, the root of a* is 

X 3 5 m 

a' ; the root of a' is a^ ; the root of a* is a^ ; the root of a 

n 

is a^, &c. 

In the above example 
X = the number of dollars to be divided ; 

and x^ = the number of men resident ; 

« ^ X X _. \pt __ ^}jg number of dollars each received, 
and i i 

x^ x^ 

a?^ -f- 2 = the number of men the succeeding week ; 



X 



_ = the number of dollars each received the latter week ; 



Hence by the conditionB 



3 J + 2 
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X* X* -tf*+ 2 X* - L= X 
3 3 

x-i^ + 2x*-l* = x 
3 ^ 3 

_lii + 2^* — 1 = 

3 ^ 3 

3 3 

— 4 «* + 6 jc* = 8 

2«* =8 

a?* =4 

»* X «* = «* "^ * = X = 4 X 4 = 16. 

j2)». |16. 

Instead of making x = the number of dollars, we might 
make, 

X* = the number of dollars ; 

then X = the number of men resident, d^c. 

Then we have 



4 x* 
3 x + 


2 


3 ^ 


3-* 


;t»_**-|-2x. 

3 ^ 


-x«- ^ 




2x=8 




X = 4 




x«=16. 


\ 


•dm. $16, as before. 
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8. Two men, A and B, lay out some money on speculation. 
A disposes of his bargain for £11, and gains as much per cent. 
OS B lays out ; B's gain is j&36, and it appears that A gains 
four times as much per cent, as B. Required the capital of 
each. ^ 

• 

9. There is a rectangular field containing 360 square rods, 
and whose length is to its breadth as 8 to 5. Required the 
length and breath. 

10. There are two square fields, the larger of which contains 
13941 square rods more than the smaller, and the proportion 
of their sides is as 15 to 8. Required the sides. 

11. There is a rectangular room, the sum of whose length 
and breadth is to their difference as 8 to 1 ; if the room were 
a square whose side is equal to the length, it would contain 
128 square feet more than it would, if it were only equal to the 
breadth. Required the length and breadth of the room. 

12. There is a rectangular field, whose len^ is to its 
breadth in the proportion of 6 to 5. A part of this, equal to j- 
of^the whole, being phmtedj there remain for jp^ot^Atng* 625 
square yards. What are the dimensions of the field? 

13. A charitable person distributed a certain sum amongst 
some poor men and women, the number of whom were in uie 
proportion of 4 to 5.* Each man received one third as ibany 
shillings as there were persons relieved ; and each woman re- 
ceived twice as many shillings as there were women more than 
n^en. The men received all together IBs. more than the wo- 
men. How many were there of each i 

14. A man purchased a field whose length was to the 
breadth as 8 to 5. The number of dollars paid per acre was 
equal to the number of rods in the length of the field ; and the 
number of dollars given for the whole^ was equal to 13 times 
the number of rods round the field. Required the length and 
breadth of the field. 

15. There is a stack of hay whose length is to its breadth as 
5 to 4, and whose height is to its breadth as 7 to 8. It is worth 
as many cents per cubic foot as it is feet in breadth ; and the 
whole is worth, at that rate, 224 times as many cents as th^re 
are square feet on the bottom. Required the dimensions of 
the stack. 

13* 
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16- There is a field containing 108 square rods, and the 
sum of the length and breadth is equal to twice the difference. 
Required the length and breadth. 

17. There are two numbers whose product is 144, and the 
quotient of the greater by the less is 16. What are the num- 
bers i 

XXXI. ^u/eBiio'M prodtbcing Pure Equations of the Third 

D^ee. 

1. A number of boys set out to rob an orchard, each carry- 
ing as many bags as there were boys in all, and each bas ca- 
pwle of containing 8 times as many apples as there were boys. 
They filled their bags, and found the whole number of apples 
was 1000. How many boys were there f 

Let X = the number of boys ; 
then 0? X a? = «• = the number of bags ; 
and 8xX^ = 8a?'=:the number of apples. 
By the conditions 

8x=' = 1000 
x»= 125 
or XXX =. 125. 

In this equation, the unknown quantity is raised to the third 
power ; and on this account is called an equation of the third 
degree. , 

In order to find the value of j? in this equation, it is necessa- 
ry to find what number multiplied twice by itself will make 125. 
By a few trials we find that 5 is the number ; for 

5 X 5 X 5 = 125 

therefore x =z5. Am. 5 boys. 

2. Some gentlemen made an excursion ; and every one took 
the same sum of money. Each gentleman had as many ser- 
vants attending him as there were gentlemen ; and the num- 
ber of dollars which each had, was double the number of all 
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the senrants ; and the whole sum of m<Hiey taken out was 
$1458. How many gentlemen were there f 

Jln$. 9 gentlemen. 

3. A poulterer bought a certain number of fowls. The &st 
year eacn fowl had a number of chickens equal to the original 
number of fowls. He then sold the old ones. The next year 
each of the young ones had a number of chickens equal to 
once and one half the number which he first bought. The 
whole number of chickens the second year was 768. What 
was the number of fowls purchased at first ? 

It appears that in equations of die third degree, as in those 
of the second degree, the power of the unknown quantity must 
first be separated from the known quantities, and made to stand 
alone in one member of the equation, by the same rules as the 
unknown quantity itself is separated in simple equations. 
When this is done, the first power or the root must be found, 
and the work is finished. 

Extraction of the Third Root. 

The third power of a quantity is easily found by multiplica- 
tion, but to return from the power to the root, is not so easy. 
It must be done by trial, in a manner analogous to that em- 
ployed for the root of the second power. 

We shall hereafter have occasion to speak of the root of the 
fourth power, of the fifth power, &c. In order to distinguish 
them the more readily, we shall call the root of the secotid 
power, the second root of the quantity ; that of the third power, 
the third root^ that of the fourth power, ihb fourth rooty &c. To 
preserve the analogy, we shall sometimes call the root of the 
first power, the first rooU 

N. B. The first power, and the first root, are the same 
thing, and the same as the quantity itself. 

It always has been, and is still the practice of mathemati- 
cians, to caU the second root the square root^ and the third 
root~ihe cube root^ and sometimes, though not so universally^ 
the fourth root the bi-^iadraie root. I^ as these terms are 
unappropriate, they wiU not be used in this treatise. 

When the root consists of but one figure, it must be found 
by trial. When the root consists of more than one place, it 
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must still be found by trial, but rules may be made, which will 
reduce the number of trials to very few, as has been done 
above for the second root. 

In order to find the rules for extracting the third root, it will 
be necessary to observe how the third power is formed from the 
first, when the first consists of several figures. 

Let a = 30 and ft = 5 ; then a -)- & = ^^* 

(a + i)' = a' + 3a'6 + 3a i* + h\ Art. XIIL 

a* = 30 X 30 X 30 = 27000 

3a'6=:3x30x30x5 = 13500 

3 aV == 3 X 30 X 5x5 = 2250 

J» = 5X5X5= 125 



42875 



Hence it appears, that the third power of a number consist- 
ing of units an(l tens, contains the third power of the tens, 
plus three times the second power of the tens multiplied by the 
units, plus three times the tens multiplied by the second power 
of the units, plus the third power of the units. 

Farther, the third power of 10, which is the smallest number 
with two places, is 1000, which consists of four places; and 
the third power of 100, is 1000000, which consists of seven 
places. Hence the third power of tens will never be less than 
1000,^ior so much as 1000000. 

If, thftefore, there are tens in the root, their power will not 
be found below the fourth place ; and if the root consists of 
tens without units, there will be no significant figure below 
1000. 

To trace back again the number 42875, the root of the tens 
will be found in the 42000, and this must be found by trial. 

30 X 30 X 30 = 27000, and 40 X 40 X 40 = 64000. 

The largest third power in 42000 is 27000, the root of which 
is 30. Now 1 subtract 27000 from 42875, and the remainder 
is 15875, which contains the product of three times the secpnd 
power of the tens by the units, plus, &c. If it contained ex- 
actly three times the second power of the tens multiplied by 
the i\pits, the units of the root would be found immediately by 
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dividing this remainder by three times the second power of the 
tens ; for 3 a' & divided by 3 a' gives h. As the other parts 
however will always be small in comparison with this, if we 
divide the remainder by three times the second power of the 
tens, we shall be able to judge very nearly what is the root, 
and the number of trials will be limited to very few. 

30 X 30 = 900, and 900 X 3 = 2700 and 15875 divided by 
2700 gives 5. I now add the 5 to the root and it becomes 35. 
To see if this is right, I raise 35 to the third power. 35 X 3S 
X 36 = 42875, therefore 35 is the true root. 

4. What is the third root of 79507 ? 

OpercUion. 

79,507 (40 + 3 = 43 root. 
64,000 



1§,507 (40 X 40 X 3 = 4800 divisor. 
43 X 43 X 43 = 79,507. 

As the number consists of five places, the power of the tens 
must be sought in the 79000. • 

The greatest third power in 79000 is 6400Q, the root of which 
is 40. I subtract 64000 from 79507 and there remains 15507^ 
which I divide by three times the second power of 40, viz. 
4800, and obtain a quotient 3, which I add to 40. I raise 43 
to the third power, and find that it gives 79507. If it produced 
a number larger or smaller, I should put a smaller or larger 
number in place of 3 and try it again. 

5. What is the third root of 357911 i 

6. What is the third root of 5832 i 

7. 'What is the third root of 941192 ? 

8. What is the third root of 34965783 ? 

It was observed above, that the third power of 10 is 1000 ; 
the third power of 100 is 1000000 ; that of 1000 is 1000000000, 
&c. That is, the third power of a number consisting of one 
figure cannot exceed three places ; that of a number consist- 
ing of two places cannot contain less than 4 places nor more 
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than 6 ; that of S places cannot ccmtam ksg than 7 n<Mr more 
than 9 places, &c. 

Hence we may know immediately of how many places the 
third root of any given number will consist, by besinning at 
the right and separating the number into parts of 3 places 
each. The left hand part will not always contain 3 places. 

In the present instance, the number 34,965,783, thus divided 
consists of three parts, therefore the root will contain 3 places 
or figures. 

In the formula (a + 6)' = o' + 3 a»i + 3 a6* + 6», if we 
consider a as representing the hundreds of the root, and h the 
tens and units, we observe that the third power consists of the 
third power of the hundreds, plus 3 times the second power of 
the hundreds, multiplied by the units and tens, <&c. 

Hence we shall fmd the hundreds of the root by finding the 
highest third power contained in the 34,000,000, and taking its 
root. 

The largest third power is 27,000,000, the root of which is 
300. Subtracting 27,000,000 firom the whole sum, the remain- 
der is 7,965,783. If this contained exactly 3 a* 6, that is, 3 
times the second power of the hundreds by the tens and units, 
the other two figures of the root misht be found immediately 
by division. As it is, it is evident, that it will enable us to 
judge very nearly what the next figure, or tens, of the root 
must be, and its correctness must be proved by trial. 

300 X 300 X 3 = 270000. 

7,965,783 divided by 270000 ^Ves for the first figure of the 
quotient 2, which being the tens is 20. This added to the root 
already found makes 320. 

If in the above formula, we consider a as representing the 
hundreds and tens instead of the hundreds ; and h as repre- 
senting the units ; it shows us that the power contains the third 
power of the hundreds and tens, plus 3 times the second power 
of the hundreds and tens multiplied by the units, (&c. In the 
present instance a = 320. If now we subtract the third power 
of 320 from the whole sum, viz. 34,965,783, and divide the re- 
mainder by 3 times the second power of 320^ we shall find the 
other fi[£ure, or units, of the root. When we have raised 320 
to the third power, we can ascertain whether the second figure, 
2 is right. 
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320 X 320 X 320 = 32768000. 

This subtracted from 34965783 leaves 2197783. 

320 X 320 X 3 = 307200. 

2197783 being divided by 307200 gives a quotient 7. This 
added to 320 gives 327 for the root. 

327 X 327 X 327 = 34,966,783. 

Therefore the result is correct. 

If the root consists of four or more places, the same lAode 
of reasoning may be pursued by making a first equal to the 
highest figure in the root, and b equal to all below, until the 
second figure of the root is obtained, and then making a equal 
to the two figures already obtained, and b equal to the rest, 
and so on. 

The work may be considerably abridged by omitting the 
zeros in the work, and also the numbers under whrch they falL 

The work of the above example will stand thus. 

Root. 

34,965,783 (300 -f 20 + 7 = 327. . 
— 27,000,000 3d power of 300 



1st divid. 7,965,783 (270,000 { Jj^^^^J^) xl 

— 32,768,000 3d power Of 320 

2d divid. 2,197,783 (307,200 [ lo'^clsO xl 

34,965,783 = 3d power of 327. 

The same without the zeros. 

34,965,783 (327 
3d power of 3 27 

l8t dividend 7,9 (27 let diviaor = 3* x 3 

3d power of 32 % 768 

2d dividend 2 197,7 (2072 { !? ±jf ' , 
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As the third power can have no significant figure below 
1000000, and as me third power of 300 and 3 have the same 
significant figures, I raise 3 to the 3d power and subtract it 
firom 34, as it it stood alone. Then, to form the divisor, hun- 
dreds are multiplied by hundreds, therefore there can be no 
significant figure below 10000. And it being the tens of the 
root that are to be found, it is sufiicient to bring down one 
figure of the next period to form the dividend. 

Having found the second figure of the root, I raise 32 to the 
third power, and subtract it fi'om 34,965, omitting the last pe- 
riod, because the third power of the tens can have no signifi- 
cant figure below 1000. 

To rorm the second divisor I multiply the second power of 
32 by 3. For the dividend, it is sufiUcient to bring down one 
figure of the last period to the right of the remainder, because 
the divisor, being tens, multiplied 4>y tens, can have no signifi- 
cant figure below 100. 

Note, The second power of the 32 was found in finding its 
third power. 

If it happens that the divisor is not contained in the dividend, 
a zero must be put in the root, and then the next figure must 
be brought down to form the dividend. 

Hence we obtain the following rule for finding the third 
root. 

Prefpare the nurtJber hy beginning at the right and separating it 
into parts or periods of three fgures each^ pidting a comma or 
point between. The left hand period may consist of one, two^ or 
three figures. 

Find the greatest third power in the left hand period^ and write 
the root in the place of a quotient. Subtract the power from the 
period. To the remainder brin^ down the first figure of the next 
period for a dividend. Mvltvply the second power of the root 
already found by three^ to form a divisor. See how many times 
tJie divisor is contained in me dividend, and lorite the result in the 
root. Raise the root, thus augmented, to the third power. If this 
is greater than the first two periods, diminish the quotient by one or^ 
more, untU you obtain a third pouter, which may be subtracted firom 
the first two periods. Perform the subtraction, and to the right of 
the remainder bring doum the first figure of the next pertod to 
form a dividend and divide it by three times the second power of 
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t/i€ 4wo fffK^B W* ike roai, and write tke ^^uotient in the root. 
Tkm raueAevmok f^oct 30 favnd, to the third power; and if it 
is not too larse^ subtract it from the first three periods ; if ii is too 
large^ dimimsh the root as before. To the remainder bring down 
the first figure of the fourth p^rpod^ and perform the same series 
of operations as More. 

Iff at any time ^ 9hould happen that the dividei^d^ prepared as 
above^ does not contain the dtmsor^ a zero must be placed in the 
rootj and the next figure brought down to form the dividend' 

We explained a i^etho4 in the e^ttraction of the second root» 
more expeditious than to raise the root to the g/9«mid power 
every time a new figure is obtained in tbe root. A similar 
method may 1>e fqtund for tthie third rool, though it ia rather dif- 
ficult to be remembered. 

Let a == 30 and 6 z= 7 ; then 
(a+by = (37)' = d» + 3a*6 + 3 a 6' + 6* = 5p653 

To find the third root of 50653, find the frst figure <^f the 
root as explained above. Then form the divisor ^ above, and 
find the second figure of the root. Then instead of raising the 
whole to the third power, it may be completed from die work 
already done. The third power of the first figure being found 
and subtracted, the remaining part is 

3 a* 6 + 3 a 6* + 6' = 6 (3 a* + 3 a 6 -h 6*). 

But the 3 a* has already been found for the divisor. 

We must now find Sab and V ; add all tcgether, pad multi- 
ply the sum by 5, and the third power will be completed. 

Operation. 

3a»= 3X30X30 = 2700 50,6 53 f 30 ^ t =: 37. 
3ai=:30X 7X3= 630 27 

6* = 7 X 7 = 49 23 6,53 (2700 = 3 a% 



\. 



■»»r'^"^^» 



7x3379.=c5J3<6,ft3 

9. What is the tkM nsdcf 34i«6d,Be3? 

14 
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We have seen above, that when the root is to consist ^ seve- 
ral fiffures, the same course b to be pursued as when it consists 
pf omy two. 

Opera;Aon. 

3 a* = 270000 * 34,965,*83 (300 + 20 + 7 = 327. 

3a6= 18000 27... ... 

b* = 400 



288400 67 68 

20 = 6 



79,66 (2700 1st divisor. 



6768000 21 977 83 



21977,83 (307200 2d divisor. 



3(a* + 2ai + 6*) = 
3a*+2x3a6 + 3ft» 

3 «• = 270000 

2X 3ai= 36000 

36'=: 1200 

2d divisor 307200 = 3 X 320 X 320 

3 a» = 307200 

3aft= 6720 

**= 49 



311969 

i= 7 

2197783 

Examples. 

10. What is the third root of 185193 ? 

11. What is the third root of 8365427 ? 

12. What is the third root of 77308776 i 
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13. What is the third root of 1990866512 ? 

14. What is the third root of 513,345,176,343 ? 

1 5 What is the third root of 217,125,148,004,864 ? 

XXXII. The third power of a fraction is found by raising 
both numerator and denominator to the third power. Thus 
the third power offis|X|Xf= tYy- 

Hence the third root of a fraction is found by finding the 
third root of both numerator and denominator. The third of 



8 4 4 



EoMitnples* 

1. What is the third root of |i| ? 

2. What is the thiid root of rUv - 

3. What is the third root of 34f^ = VtV ? 

4. What is the third root of 30|ifjf? 

5. What is the third root of V ? 

It was remarked with regard to the second root that, when 
a whole number has not an exact root in whole numbers, its 
root cannot be exactly found, for no fractional quantity multi- 
plied by itself can produce a whole number. The same is true 
with regard to all roots, and for the same reason. 

Hence the third root of V cannot be found exactly because 
the numerator has no exact third root. The root of the deno- 
minator is 2, that of the numerator is between 2 and 3, nearest 
to 3. The approximate root is | or 1^. 

6. What is the third root of ^ .? 

In this, neither the numerator nor the denominator is a per- 
fect third power ; but the denominator may be rendered a per- 
fect third power, without altering the value of the fraction, by 
multiplying both terms of the fraction by 49, the second power 
of the denominator. 

3x49 _ 211 
7 X 49 343 ' - 
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The root of thid is between f and 4, nearegl to the finmer. 

It is evident that the denominator of any (inaction may be 
rendered a perfect third power, by multiplying both its terms 
by the second power of the denominator. The third root of 
a whole number which is not a perfect third power, may be 
approximated by conTertiHg the nmnbet into a fraction, whose 
denominatof is a perfet^t third power. 

What is the third root of 5 ? 

We may find this root exact within less than ^j of a unit, 
by converting it into a fraction, whose denominator is the third 
power of 12. 

(12)' = 1728 5 = H||. 

The root of f 4|| is between f^f and f ^ ; nearest the latter. 

The most convenient numbers to multiply by, are the third 
powers of 10, 100, 1000, &c. in which ease, the fractionAl part 
of the root will be expressed in decimals, in the same manner 
as was shown for the second root. The multiplication may be 
performed at each step of die wo#k. For each decimal to be 
obtained in the root, three zeros must be annexed to the num- 
ber, because the third power of 10 is 1600, that of 100, 
lOOOOOO, (fee. 

7. The third root of 5 will be found by this method as fol- 
lows. 

5.000,000,000 (1.709 + 
3d power of 1 1 

lat dividend =: 4 (8 1st divisor. 

3d power of 1.7 4.913 

2d dividend = 870 (867 2d do. = 3 X (17)« 

3d do. 8700 (867 3d do. 

3d power K709 = 4.991,443,829 

remainder .008 556 171. 

The 3d root of 5 is 1.709, within less than y^Vv ^^^ unit. 
We might approximate much nearer if necessaiy. The other 
method explained in the last article may be used if preferred. 



"^.S 
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8. What is the third root of 17f ? 

The fractional part of this number kiust first be changed to 
a decimal. 

17f = 17.75 = VVtV = 17.750. 

Hence it appears, that to prepare a number containing deci- 
mals, it is necessary that for every decimal place in the root, 
there should be three decimal places in the power. Therefore 
we must begin at the place of units, and separate the number 
both to the right and left into periods of three figures each. If 
these do not come out even in the dechnals, they must be sup- 
plied by annexing zeros to the right. 

9. What is the approximate third root of 26732.75 ? 

10. What is the approximate third root of 23.1762 ? 

1 1 . What is the approximate third root of 12f i 

12. What is the approximate third root of l\i ? 

13. What is the approximate third root of || ? 

14. What is the approximate third root of /^ ? 

XXXIII . (Questions producing Pure Equatiom of the Third 

Degree. 

1. A man wishes to make a cellar, that shall contain 31104 
cubic feet ; and in such a form, that the breadth shall be twice 
the depth, and the length 1^ the breadth. What must be the 
length, breadth, and depth ? 

Let the depth = cr, 

the breadth = 2x, 

and the length = —. 

The whole content will be 

XX2XX ^=31104 



—' =31104 



14 
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160^=93313 
.a?»= 5833 
X = 18 = depth 
3 j; = 36 = breadth 

If = 48 = length. 

2. There are two men whose ages are to each other as 5 to 
4, and the sum of the third powers of their ages is 137781. 
What are their ages ? 

Let X = the age of the elder 

then = the age of the younger. 

5 



135 


—— M.Kr M yt \J 


x' 


= 91,125 


X 


= 45 


Ax 


— 36. 



5 
•4f». Elder 45 year% and younger 36. 

3. A man wishes to make a cubical cbtern that shall con- 
tain 100 gallons. What must be the length of one of its 
sides f 

4. A bushel is 2150| cubic inches. What must be the size 
of a cubical box to hold 1 bushel f 

5. What must be the size of a cubical box to hold 2 
bushels ? 

6. What must be the size of a cubical box to hold 8 bushels f 

7. Find two numbers, such that the second power of the 
greater multiplied by the less ma^ be equal to 448 ; and the 
second power of the less multiplied by the greater, may be 
393.? 
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8. A man wishes to make a cistern which shall hold 500 
gallons, in such a form that the length shall be to the breadth 
a8 5 to 4, and the depth to the length as S to 5. Required 
the length, breadth, and depth. 

JVote. The wine gallon is 231 cuIhc inches. 

9. A man wishes to make a box which shall hold 40 bushels, 
in such form that the length shall be to the breadth as 4 to 3, 
and the depth to the breadth as 2 to 3. Required the length, 
breadth, and depth ? 

10. A man bought a piece of land for house lots^ the breadth 
of which was to its length as 3 to 28 ; and he gave as many 
dollars per square rod, as there were rods in the length of the 
piece. The whole price was $63,504. Required the length 
and breadth. 

1 1. A man agreed to sell a stack of hay for 10 times as many 
dollars as there were feet in the length of one of the longer 
sides. On measuring it, the length was to the breadth as 6 to 
5, and' the breadth and height were equal. Moreover it was 
found that it came to as many cents per cubic foot as there 
were feet in the breadth. Required the dimensions of the 
stack. 

XXXIV. Affected Equations of the Second Degree. 

When an equation of the second degree consists only of 
terms which contain the second power of the unknown quanti^ 
ty, and of terms entirely known, they may be solved as above. 
But an equation of the second power, in order to be complete, 
must contain both the first and second powers of the unknown 
quantity, and also one term consisting entirely of known quan- 
tities. These are sometimes called affected equations. 

1. There is a field in the form of a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, whose length exceeds its breadth by 16 yards, and it 
contain9 960 square yards. Required the length and breadth. 

Let 2? = the breadth ; 
then a? -{- 16 = the length ; 
. and a^ '\-l6xz=zthe number of square yards. 
Hence «?• -f- 16 a? = 960. 
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In order to solve this equation, it is necessary to make the 
first member a perfect second power. 

Observe that the second power of the binomial a; + a, is x*, 

-f- 2 a a? -|- a*, which consists of three terms. 

Now if we compare this with the first member a?' + 16 or, we 
find 

%ax ^=- 16a: 
which gives 2 a = 16 
and a = 8 

a» = 64 

(a; + 8) (a? + 8) = a?* + 16 a: + 64. 

Hence, if to a?' -}- 16 a: we add 64, which is the second power 
of one half of 16, the first member will be a perfect second 
power, but it will be necessary to add the same quantity to the 
second member, in order to preserve the equality. The equa- 
tion then becomes 

a?« + 16 a? + 64 = 960 + 64 = 1(^4. 

Taking the^ root of both members 

a: + 8 = i: (1024)*= 32. 
By transposition a: = — 8 ± 32. 

It has been already remarked that the 2nd root of every posi- 
tive quantity, may be either positive or negative, because — 

a X — a = + ^* ^s well as + a x + a = + a*. The double 

sign ± is read plus or minus. 

In the preceding examples, the conditions of the question 
have always determined which was to be used. But, in the 
present instance, the work not being completed when the root 
IS taken, we must give it both signs, and when the values ofx 
are found for both signs, the conditions will finally show which 
is to be used. 

a: -f. 8 = dz 32. 
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If we use the s^ -{-, we have 

and a? + 16 = 40. 

This gives the length 40 yards and the breadth 34. These 
numbers answer the conditions of the question. 

If we use the sign — , we have 

xzn — 40 

a?-f. i6 = -r24. 

These numbers will not satisfy the conditions of the question, 
but they will answer the conditions of the equation, as will be 
seen by putting them into the first equation. 

_40 X — 40 + 16 X —40 = 960. 

2. A certain company at a tavern had a reckoning of 143 
shillings to pay ; but 4 of the c<mipany being so un^enerou» as 
to slip away without paying, the rest were obliged to pay 1 
shilling apiece more th^tn they would have done, if all had paid. 
What was the whole number of persons ? 

Let X = the number of persons at first ; 

then X — 4 = the number after 4 have departed ; 

143 

. — = the number of shillings each should have paid ; 

X 

143 
and = the number of shillings actually paid by 

0? — 4 
eacn. 

By the conditions 

143 ,, _ 143, 

a? X — r4 

Clearing effractions 

143 a; + Of*— 572 — 4 a? = 143 a? 
By transposition 

a^ — 4 a? = 672. 
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«Thi8 equation is similar to the last, except in this, the se- 
cond term of the first member has the sign — . 

Here we must observe that the second power of the binomial 
X — «, is a;' — 2 a a? + a*, the same as that of a? -{- a with the 
e:i(ception of the sign of the second term. 

In this equation, as before, we find two terms of the second 
power of a binomial ; if we can find the other term we can 
easily solve the question. 

It may be found as follows, 

a?* = X* 

2aa? = — 4i 

2a = — 4 

which gives a = — 2 

and a* = 4 

Adding 4 to both members of the equation it becomes 

a:« _ 4 ^ -^- 4 = 572 + 4 = 576. 

Since — 2 in this corresponds to a, tfie root of the first mem- 
ber is X — 2. In fact, (a? — 2)*'= a? — 4a: + 4. The root of 
576 is 24. 

Hence 

X — 2 = it 24 

a? = 2 rh 24. 

The two values of a: are 26 and — 22. The former only an- 
swers the conditions of the question. 

Proof. If the whole number, 26, had paid their shares, each 
would nave paid V/ = 5J shillings. But 22 only paid, con- 
sequently each paid y/ = 6^ shillings. 

3. There are two numbers, whose difference is 9, and whose 
sum multiplied by the greater produces 266. What are those 
numbers ? 

Let X = the greater ; 

then X — 9 = the less, 

2 a? — 9 = their sum. 
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By the conditions 

a?(2a?— 9) = 266 
2a:^^9a? = 266 









* 


-^^ = 133. 

2 






If 


we use 


the 


general formula as before, 


we 


have 










a!' = x' 












• 


2ax — —^^ 

2 














2a = _£ 

2 

« = -? 
4 







16 

Completing the second power, the equation becomes 

^._9^ ,81^^33 81 ^2209 
2 ^ 16 ^16 16 ' 

Taking the root of both members 

4 4 

4 4 

56 
which gives a? = — =14 

and « = — ?? = — 9* 

4 ^ 

a? — 9 = 5 

also X — 9= — 18J 
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Both values will answer the conditions of ihe.qiieatiin ; tat 

14 + 5 = 1« 
and 19 X 14 2r 366 

also — 91 + (— 18*) = — 28 

» 

and —28 x — 9i = 266. 

In all the above examples, after the question was put into equa- 
. tion, the first thing done, was to vedvce all the terms contain- 
ing a? to one term, and those containing .x into another, and 
to place them in one member of t^'equatipn, and to collect all 
the terms consisting entirely of known quantities into the other. 
This must always te done. Moreover ^ must have the si^ 
+ and its coefficient must be 1. .Ilie equation will then be in 
the following form. 

p and q being any known quantities and either positive or 
negative. 

Every equation, however e^nplicated, consisting of teims 
which cootaiii.4:!'9,iiiid<a;, and k^own quantities' Jimy be reduced 
to this form. 

Let the equation i»e 

- 3a? _ 16 — 0?* 
6 4a? — 2 

Clearing of firactions it-beeooies 

140 a? — 12 a?» — 70 -|- 6 a? = 75 — 5 2*. 
Transposing and uniting;terms 

146x— 7^,= 146 

Changing all the signs in both members 

Dividing by 7 (the coefficie^it of of) 

J, 146 a? _ 145 
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Here p:=.-l^ and g =. -11^ 

To solve the equation 

» 

We consider a;* and pxss two terms of the second power 
of the binomial x -{-a'ln which 

2ax=ipx 
2a=p 
p . 
2 

4 
Hence the binomial a? -{- a is equal to a? + -?, and the third 

term of the second power is J-. In fact 

' -. 4 

('+f)('+i) ='•+'"+? 

Therefore the first member of the above equation may be 

rendered a complete second power, of which cr 4- £ is the 

2 

toot, by adding to it Z.. The same quantity must h€ added to 

the second member^ to preserve the equality. 
The equation then becomes 

a?* +px+ £.=zq+L.. 
4 4 



Taking the root of both members 
15 
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From the above observations we derive the following gefi^ral 
rule for the solution of equations which contain the first and 
second powers of the unknown quantity. 

1st. Prepare the eqiLcttion, by collecting all the terms contain- 
ing the first and second potoers of the unknown quantity into the 
first member, and all the terms consisting en^rdy of known quan- 
tities into the other member. Unite aU the terms contai'tiing the 
second power into one term, and aU containing the first power 
into another, ff the sign h^ore the term containing the second 
power of the unknown quantity he not positive, make it so by 
changing all the signs of both members, W the coefficient of 
this term is not 1, make it so by dividing cM the terms by its cog^- 
fident* 

2d. Mo^ tlie first member a cchnplete second power. This is 
done by adding to both members the second power of half the coeffi- 
cient of X (or of the first power of the unknown quantity,) 

3d. Take the root of both members. 

The root of the first member unU be aMnomial^ the first term^ 
which toUl be the unknown quantity^ and the second wm be hay we 
coefficient of x as found move. The root of the second member 
must have the dovble sign ±« 

4th. Transpose the term consisting of knovm quantities from the 
first to the second member, and the value of x vml be found. 

4. A and B sold 130 ells of silk (of which 40 ells were A*s 
and 90 B's) for 42 crowns. Now A sold for a crown one third 
of an ell njore than B did. How many ells did each sell for a 
crown ? 

Let X = the number of ells B sold for a crown ; then x + 
i =: the number A sold for ^ crown ; 

— = the price of 90 ells ; 

X 

= the price of 40 ells, 



^+i 



^+il.=42 
or x+i 
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90x+ 30 + 40a;=:42a?* + Ux 
J16a?~42a?*= — 30 
- Changing signs 42 a:* — 116 a; =: 30 

Dividing by 42 a?* ? = — 

_ 42 42 

Reducm/^ fractions x* — — ^ = — 
® 21 7 

To complete the second power of the first member, take one 
half of — If, which is — |f , and add its secojid power to 
both members. 

21 "*" 21)' 7 ^ 2rr " 21)* W " 21)' 

Taking the root of both members, 

29 , 34 

X — — = rfc: — t 

21 21 

29 . 34 
21 21 

Which irive a? = — = 3 
* 21 

and X =z — ' — 

21 

The first value only will answer the conditions. 

Ans. B sold 3 ells for a crown, and A 3^. 

The learner may observe, that in raising || to the second 
power, I multiplied the numerator into itself, but expressed the 
power of the denominator by an exponent. This 3aved some 
work in this example. It may always be done when the num- 
ber in the right hand member can be reduced to a fraction 
with the same denominator as the number added. In this case 
4 could be reduced to 21ths. The ^ was reduced thus 
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5X 3 __. 15 X 21 _ 316 

7X3 21 X 21 2l)* 

When the second member is a whole number, it can be re- 
duced to a fraction with any denorc'nator ; consequently this 
form may be used. 

5. A man bought a certain number of sheep for 80 dollars ; 
if he had bought 4 more for the same money, they would have 
come to him 1 dollar apiece cheaper. What was the number 
of sheep.'* 

6. A merchant sold a quantity of brandy for £39 and gained 
as much per cent, as the brandy cost him. How much did it 
cost him ? * ' 

Let X = the cost. 

then — = the rate per cent. 
100 ^ 

and J^l = the gain. 
100 ® 

also 39 — 0? = the gain. 

7. Two persons, A and B, talking of their money, says A to 
B, if I had as many dollars as I have shillings, I should have as 
much money as you ; but if I had as many shillings as their 
number multiplied by itself, I should have three times as much 
money as you, and 63 shillings over. How much money had 
each ^ 

8. A colonel has a battalion of 1^00 men, which he would 
di'aw up in a solid body of an oblong fonn, so that each rank 
may exceed each file by 59 men. What numbers must he 
place in rank and file i ^ 

9. A grazier bought as many sheep as cost him £60; out of 
which he reserved 15, and sold the remainder for £54, gaining 
2 shillings a head by them. How many sheep did he buy, and 
what was the price of each ? 

10. A person bought two pieces of cloth of different sorts; 
of which the finer cost 4s. a yard more than the other. For 
the finer he paid £18 ; but for the coarser, which exceeded 
the finer in. length by 2 yards, he paid only £16. How many 
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yards W0f6 there in e^cb piece, and wfa^t was the price of 
each ? 

11. A labourer dug two trenches, one of which was 16 yards 
longer than the other, for $77.60 ; and the digging of each 
cost as many dimes per yard, as there were yards in length. 
What was the length of each ? 

12. There are two square buildings, that are paved with 
stones each a foot square. The side of one buildipg exceeds 
that of the other by 12 feet, and both their pavements taken 
together contain 2120 stones. What are the lengths of them 
separately. 

13. A man bought two sorts of linen for $13|. A yard of 
the finer cost as many shillings as there were yards of the finer. 
Also 30 yards of the coarser, (which was the whole quantity,) 
were at such a price, that 7 yards cost as much as a yard of the 
finer. How many yards were there of the finer, and what was 
the value of each piece f 

14. Twa partners A and B gained £18 by trade. A's mo- 
ney was in trade 12 months, and he received for hi$ principal 
and gain ^^6. Also B's money, which was £30, was in trade 
16 months. What money did A put into trade f 

15. The plate of a looking glass is 18 inches by 12, and is 
to be framed with a frame, all parts of which are of equal width, 
and the area of the frame is to be equal to that of the glass. 
Required the width of the franje. 

1 6. A and B set out from two towns, which were distant 247 
miles, and travelled the direct road till they met. A went 9 
miles a day ; and the number of days, at the end of which they 
met, was greater by 3 than the number of miles which B went 
in a day. Hovv many miles did each go f 

17. A set out from C towards D, and travelled 7 miles per 
day. After he had gone 32 miles, B set out from D towards C, 
and went every day j\ of the whole journey ; and afler he had 
travelled as many days as he went miles in one day, he met A. 
What is the distance between the places C and D ? 

In this case both values will answer tlie conditions of the 
question. 

15* 



^ 
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18. A man had a field, tfie length of v^hich exceeded the 
breadth by 5 rods. He save 3 dollars a rod to have it fenced, 
which amounted to 1 dollar for every square rod in the field. 
What was the length and breadth, and what did he give for 
fencing it ? 

19. From two places at a distance of 320 miles, two persons, 
A and B, set out at the same time to meet each other. A tra- 
velled 8 miles a day more than B, and the number of days in 
which they met was equal to half the number of miles B went in 
a day. How many miles did each travel, and how far per day ? 

20. A man has a field 15 rods long and 12 rods wide, which 
he wishes to enlarge so that it may contain just twice as much ; 
and that the length and breadth may be in the same propor- 
tion. How much must each be increased f 

In this example, the root can be obtained only by approxi- 
mation. 

21. A square court yard has a rectangular gravel walk 
round it. The side of the court wants 2 yards of being 6 
times the breadth of the gravel walk ; and the number of 
square yards in the walk exceeds the number of yards in the 
periphery of the court by 164. Required the* area of the 
court ? 

Ail equations of the second degree may be reduced to one 
of the following forms. 

1. a?* +pa? = q 

2. X* — p x=: q 

3. a^ +1^^ = — ? 

4. a?* — p a? = — q. 

After the equation has been brought to one of these forms, 
it may be solved by one of the following formulas, which are 
numbered to correspond to the equations fi'om which they are 
derived. 



1. . = -|±(, + £-) 



i 



2. 



* = +|±(3 + f!.)i 
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4 4 



i 



The first equation and the first formula are sufiicient for the 
whole, if p and q are supposed to be positive or negative quan- 
titles^ 

21. There are two numbers whose difference is 11 1, and 
whose product is equal to 4 times the larger minus 9. What 
are the numbers ? 

Let X ~ the larger ; 

then 0? — 11| = the smaller. 

x" — ll|a? = 4a? — 9 

a?» — '!*= — 9. 
This equation is in the form of a?* — px =z — y, in which 

^ 78 » 78 p* 6084 , ^ 

p =4 — , c. = — , ^ = — r- and o = 9. 

^ 5 2 10 4 100 ^ 

a? = H dz ( VtV —9)* = H =b ( VtV)* = 7.8 d= 7.2. 
Or we may use the first formula, then 

^ 5 2 10 4 100 ^ 

r — 11-4- ^«J>« * Q\2 — 78 /_/'5i«4\a — 7 Q 1 7 g% 

t*' — To ± V TTIF ^; — TT 3Z V TTT j — /.O ± < .^. 

Both values of Xj being positive, will answer the conditions 
of the question. 

Am. By the first value the larger number is 15 and the 
smaller 3|. By the second value of cr, the larger is |, and the 
smaller — 11. 

Let the learner solve some of the preceding questions by the 
formula. 

XXXV. We shall now demonstrate that every equation of 
the second degree, necessaiily admits of two values for the un- ^ 
known quantity, and only two. 



M I 
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Let us take the general equation. 

This, we have seen, may represent any equation whatever of 
the second degree, p and q being any known quantities and 
either positive or negative. If j? = the equation becomes 

^ = q, 

which is a pure equation or an equation with two terms. 

If we make the first member of the equation a^ -\-p x=zq, 
a complete second power, by the above rules, it becc«nes 

x'+px + l.=iq + £ 
4 4 

Mak^ m* == 5 4" — 

then m = {q + £.)^ 

4 

Then we have {x +^) = m* 

4 

transposing w' {x + — ) — m* = 0. 

The first member of this equation is the difference of two 
second powers, which, Art. XIII, is the same as the product of 
the sum and difference of the numbers. 

The sum is a? + -=^ + m, and the difference is a; + ^ — m, 

and their product is 

{x + ^-m) (a; + |.+ m)=0. 

In this equation, the first member consists of two fector^, 
and the second is zero. Now the first member of the above 
equation will be equal to zero, if either of its foctors is equal 
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to zero. For if any number be multiplied by zero, the product 
is zero. 

Making the first factor equal to zero, 

gives x=. — £- -|- fli. 

Making .+ ^+m = 

gives X =. — ±^ — i». 

Either of these values of a? must answer the conditions of the 
equation. 

N. B. Though either value answers the conditions separate- 
ly, they cannot be introduced together, for being different, 
their product cannot be a?*. 

Instead of m put its value, and the values of a: become 

i 



'=-!+({+») 
'=-!-({+')' 



which are the values we had obtained above. (This demon-* 
stration is essentially that of M. Bourdon.) 



Discussion. 
Let us take again the general equation. 

Since the expression contains a radical quantity, that is, a 
quantity of which the root is to be found, in order to be able 
to find the value of it, we must be able to find the root either 
exactly or by a]:^roximation. Now there is one case in which 
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it 18 impossible to find the root It is when q is Hegative and 
greater than Z.. In which case the expression j -}- £ is ne- 
gative ; and it has been shown above, that it is impossible to 
find the root of a negative quantity. In all other cases the 
value of the equation may be found. 

In all cases if q is positive, the first value will be positive, 
and answer directly to the conditions of the question proposed. 

For the radical Iq + Z. •* is necessarily greater than ^, be- 
cause the root of S^ alone is S- ; therefore the expression 

— ^ i: I ? + —I is necessarily of the same sign as the 

radical. 
The second value is for the same reason essentially negative, 

for both 2^ and ■ 9 + —I are negative. This value, though 

it fiilfils the conditions of the equation, does not answer the 
conditions of the question, fi'om which the equation was derived ; 
but it belongs to an analogous question, in which the x must be 
put in with the sign — instead of -f- ; thus a?* — p x=. q, which 

gives X =z JL ±: Iq '\' lLy,n, value, which differs fi-om the 

first only by the sign before £-, 

If q is actually negative, the equation becomes 

x^±:px = — q^ 
and the values are 

In order that it may be possible to find the root, q must be 

less than JL. When this is the case, the two values are real. 
4 
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Since (JL — 7 1* is smaller than ^, it, follows that both 

values are negative if p is positive in the equation } that is, if 
X* -|-p a? = -^ 5, which gives 



—i^ii-'Y- 



and both positive if ^ is negative in the equation, that is, a?* — 
j> 07 = — y, which gives 



'=f^(?-') 



i 



When both values are negative, neither of them answers di- 
rectly to the conditions of the question ; but if — a? be put into 
the original equation instead of ir, the new equation will show 
what alteration is to be made in the enunciation of the quesh 
tion ; and the same values will be found for x as before, with 
th^ exception of the signs. 

If in this equation q is greater than ^, the quantity 

4 



(?-«) 



^ becomes negative, and the e;ttraction of the root 



cannot be performed. The values are then said to be magi- 
nary* 

1 . It is required to find two numbers whose sum is p, and 
whose product is 9. 

Let <r = one of the numbers, 

then p — 0? = the other. 

x{p — x) z= q 

p X •'^af =:q; 

Changing signs a^ — p x = — y. 

This example presents the case above mentioti^d, in which 
p and q are both negative. 
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The value is 

' = f - (?- ')*• 

Suppose |9 = 15 and ;= 54. 

_15 _3 

2 2' 

The values are 9 and 6, both positive, and both answer the 
conditions of the question. And these are the two num- 
bers required, for 9 + 6 = 15, 9 X 6 = 54. This ought to be 
so, for X in the equation represents either of the numbers in- 
differently. Indeed whichsoever x be put for, p^— x will re- 
present the other ^ and px — a?* will be their product. 

Again \eip = 16 and q = 72. 

Here ( — 8)^ is an imaginary quantity, therefore both values 
are imaginary. 

In order to discover why we obtain this imaginary result, let us 
first find into what two parts a number must be divided, that the 
product of the two parts may be the greatest possible quantity. 

In the above example, p represents the sum of the two num- 
bers or parts, let d represent their difference, then 

£—1- — == the greater, and JL — — = the less. Art. IX. 
,2^2 ® 2 2 

Their product is 

/^"+ i.\ iL -^\^t-^ Art. Xffl. 

\2 2/ \2 2/ 4 4 

The expression ^ — — is evidently less than £- so long as 

iii(^ greater than zero ; but when (2 = 0, the expression becomes 



X = 

2 
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^ which is the second power of A. Therefore the greatest 

possible product is when the two parts are jsqual. 

In the above example ^ = 8. and £- = 64. This is the 

^2 4 

greatest possible product that can be formed of two numbers 
whose sum is 16. It was therefore absurd to require the pro- 
duct to be 72 ; and the imaginary values of x arise from that 
absurdity. 

3. It is required to find a number such, that if to its second 
power, 9 times itself be added, the sum will be equal to three 
times the number less 5. 

a?* + 9a? = 3jc — 5. 
0?* -j- 6 a? = — 6. 

This equation is in the form of a:' -{-p x = — q, which 
gives 

Putting in the values of ^ and q 

x=i — 3db(9 — 5)* = — 3±2. 

The values are — 1 and — 5, both negative. Consequently 
neither value will answer the conditions of the question. This 
shows also that those conditions cannot be answered. 

Bat if we change the sign of x in the equation, that is, put 
in — X instead of a?,, it becomes 

a^ — 9x = — Sx — 6. 
Changing all the signs 

9a? — 0?* = 3a? + 5. 

This shows that the question should be expressed thus : 

It is required to find a number, such, that if from 9 times 
itself, its second power be subtracted, the remainder will be 
^qual to 3 tunes the number plus 5* 

16 



.1 
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The values will both be positive in this, and both answer the 
conditions. 

a?* — 9a?=: — 3a? — 5 * 

a?* — 6a? = — 5 

a? = 3±(9 — 5)*=3±2. 

The values are 5 and 1 as before, but now both are positive, 
and both answer the conditions of the question. 

3. There are two numbers whose sum is a, and the sum of 
whose second powers is b. It is required to find the numbers. 

Examine the various cases which arise from giving different 
values to a and h. Also how the negative value is to be inter- 
preted. Do the same with the following examples. 

4. There are two numbers whose difference is a, and the 
sum of whose second powers is h. . Required the numbers. 

5. There are two numbers whose difference is a, and the 
difference of whose third /powers is 6. Required the numbers. 

6. A man bought a number of sheep for a number a of dol- 
lars ; and on counting them he found that if there had been a 
number h more of them, the price of each would have .been less 
by a sum c. How many did he buy ? 

7. A grazier bought as many sheep as cost him a sum a, out 
of which he reserved a number 6, and sold the remainder for a 
sum c, gaining a sum d per head by them. How many sheep 
did he buy, and what was the price of each ? 

8. A merchant sold a quantity of brandy for a sum a, and 
gained as much per cent, as the brandy cost him. What was 
the price of the brandy ^, 

XXXVI. Of Powers and Roots in General. 

Some explanation of powers both of numeral and literal 
quantities was given Ait. X. The method of finding the roots 
of the second and third powers, that is, of finding me second 
and third roots of numeral quantities, has also been explained ; 
and their application to the solution of equations. But it is 
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• 

frequently necessary to find the roots of other powers, as well 
as of the second and third, and of literal, as well as of numeral 
quantities. Preparatory to this, it is necessary to attend a 
little more particularly to the formation of powers. 

The second power of a is o X « = «*• 

The fifth power of a is a X a X a X « X a = «*• 

If a quantity as a is multiplied into itself until it enters m 
times as a factor, it is said to be raised to the'mth power; and is 
expressed a". This is done by w» — 1 multiplications ; for one 
multiplication as o X « produces a* the second power, two 
multiplications produce the third power, &c. 

We have seen above Art. X. that when the quantities to be 
multiplied are alike, the multiplication is performed by adding 
the exponients. By this principle it is easy to find any power 
of a quantity which is already a power. Thus 

The second power of o^ ifi^a' X «' = «**"^ = a*. 
The third power of a* is a* x o* X a* = «*+"*+* = a*. 
The second power of a** is a*" x a"* = a'*^^ = a**. 
The third power of a* is a* X a* X «* = a'*+*+^ = a** . 

The »ith * power of o* is a* x a* x «' X a* X . . . . . 

z= a*+*+*+*+ ..... .^ until fj^ is taken m times as a factor, that 

is, until the exponent 2 has been taken m times. Hence it is 
expressed o^. 

The «th power of a* is a** X «* X a* . • . • = a"+"'+^ • • • 
until m is taken n times, and the power is expressed a**'*. 

N. B. The dots in the two last examples are used to 

express the continuation of the multiplication or addition, be- 
cause it cannot come to an end until m in the first case, and n 
in the second, receive a determinate value. 

In looking over the above examples we observe ; 

1st. That the second power of a^ is the same as the third 
power of a', and so of all others. 
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2. Thai in finding a power of a letter the exponent is added 
until it is taken as many times as there are units in the expo- 
nent of the required power. Hence any quantity may he raued 
to any power by muUiplying its exponent iy the exponent of the 
power to which it is to be raised. 

The 6th power of a' is a'><* = a". 

The 3d power of a' is a'^^ = c^\ &c. 

The power of a product is the same as the product of that 
power of all its fectors. 

The 2d power of 3 a 6 is 3 aft X 3 a 6 = 9 a* i*. 

The 3d power of 20* i' is 2 a* i' X 2 a*i' X 2 a'i» = 8 a'b\ 

Hence, when a quantity consists of several letters, it may be rais- 
ed to any power by multiplying the exponents of each letter by the 
exponent of the power required; and if the quantity has a numeral 
coefficient^ thai must be raised to the power required. 

The powers of a fraction are found by raising both numera- 
tor and denominator to the power required ; for that is equiva- 
lent to the continued multiplication of the fraction by itself. 

1 What is the 6th power of 3 a* 6' m ? 

2 What is the 3d power of ?:^ ? 

Powers of compound quantities are found like those of sim- 
ple quantities, by the continued multiplication of the quantity 
into itself. The second power is found by multiplying the 
quantity once by itself. The third power is found by two mul- 
tiplications, &c. 

The powers of compound quantities are expressed by enclos- 
ing the quantities in a parenthesis, or by drawing a vinculum 
over them, and giving them the exponent of the power. The 
third power of a -|- 2 6 — c is expressed (a + 2 6 — c)' ; or 

a + 2 6 — c. 

The powers are found by multiplication as follows : 
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a -f- 26 — c 
a 4-26 — c 



a* -|- 2ai — .ac 

2a6 + 46* — 2ic 

— ac — 2bc -f-c* 

a» 4-4a6 + 4i* — 3ac— 4ic + c« = (a4.2i — c)* 
a 4-2ft — c 

a' 4- 4a'6+4aJ* — 2cfc — 4abc + ac^ 

2a«6 + 8a6*+8y _4aic— 8i*c + 2ic* 

_a«c — 4a6c— 46*c+2ac«+46c«— c* 

o» 4- 6 a* 6 4- 12 ai* H-8i'— 3 a*c—l2abc—12Vc 

-I- 3ac» + 6 ic* — c» = (a + 26— c)'. 

If the third power be multiplied by a + 2 6 — c, it will pro- 
duce the fourtn power. 

3. What is the second power of 5 c + 2 rf ? 
• 4, What is the third power of 4 a — bcf 
6. What is the fifth power of a — bf 
6. What is the fourth power of 2a*c — c*? 



In practice it is generally more convenient to expreas the 
powers of conipound quantities, than actually to find them by 
multiplication. And operations may frequently be more easily 
performed on them when they are only expressed. 

{a + by X (a + *)• = (fl + *)*<■* = (a + by ' 

(3a— 5c)* X (3a — 5cV=(3a— 6c)'. 
16* 
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That is, when onepotver of a compound quantity is to be tmdiir 
plied by any power of the same quantity, it may be expressed by add- 
ing the exponents J in the same manner as simple quantities. 

The 2ci power of {a + bf is {a + bf X {a + by 
= {a +6)^^ = (« + by>^' = (a + by. 

The 3d power of (2 a — dy is 

(2a — d)H"4+4=(2a — rf)*^' = (2a — rf)". 

That is, any quantity, which is already a power of a compound 
quantity, may be raised to any pov)er by multiplying its exponent 
by the exponent of the power to which it is to be raised, 

7. Express the 2d power of (3 6 — c)*. 

8. Express the 3d power of (a — c + 2 rf)^ 

9. Express the 7th power of (2 a* — 4 c')^ 

Division may also be performed by subtracting the exponents, 
as in simple quantities. 

(3 a — by divided by (3 a — by is 

(3 a — 6)*-' = (3fl — 6)* 

10. Divide (7 m + 2 c)' by (7 w -f 2 c)». 

If (a 4" l>y IS ^'^ b^ multiplied by any quantity c, it may be 
expressed thus \ c {a-^ by. But in order to perform the ope- 
ration, the 2d power of a + 6 must first be found. 

c(a4.6)* = c(a* + 2a6 + 6*) = a*c+2a6c + 6»c 

If the operation were performed previously, a very erroneous 
result would be obtained ; for c {a-^- by is very different from 

{ac-^-b c)*. The value of the latter expression is a' c* -|- 2 a 6 

11. What is the value of 2 (a -|- 3 J)' developed as above .'^ 

12. What is the value of 3 6 c (2 a — c)* i 

13. What is the value of (a + 3 c*) (3 a — 2 i)* ? 

14. What is the value of (2 a — 4)* (a* + b^y ? 
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We have had occasion in the preceding pages to return from 
the second and third powers to their roots. We have shown 
how this can be d<»ie in numeral quantities ; it remains to be 
shown how it may be effected in Uteral quantities. It is fre- 
quently necessary to find the roots of other powers as well as 
of the second and third. 

The power of a literal quantity, we have just seen, is found 
by multiplying its exponent by the exponent of the power to 
which it is to^be raised. 

The second power of a^ is a^^ ^ z= c^; consequently the se- 
cond root of a® is a^ = a'. 

The third power of a" is a^ ; hence the third root of a^ 

3m 

must be fl 5* = a" . 

The second root of a"*, then must be a^. 
Proof. The second power of a^ is a ^ = a**. 

In genera], the root of a literal quantity may be found by divid- 
ing its exponent by the number expressing the root ; thai isy by 
dividing by 2 for the second root^ by 3 fir the third rooty &c. 
This is the reverse of the method of finding powers. 

It was shown above, that any pow^r of a quantity consisting 
of several factors is the same as the product of the powers of 
the several fkctors. From this it follows, that any root of a 
quantity consisting of several factors is the same as the pro- 
duct of the roots of all the factors. 

The third power of a* b c^ is a* b^ c* ; the third root of «^ J* 
c* must therefore be a* 6 c®. 

Numeral coefficients are factors, and in finding powers 
they are raised to the power ; consequently in finding roots^ 
the root of the coefficient must be taken. 

The 2nd root of 16 a' 6* is 4 a* b. 
Proof. 4 a* 6 X 4 a* 6 = 16 a* 4*. 
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When the exponent of a quantity is divisible by the number 
expressing the degree of the root, the root can be found exactly ; 
but when it is not, the exponent of the root will be a fraction. 

3 1 

The second root of a' is a". The second root of a is a^. 
The third root of a is a*. The nth root of a is a». The nth 

m 

root of a* is an . 

The root of a fraction is found by taking the root of its nu- 
merator and of its denominator. This is evident from the me- 
thod of finding the powers effractions. 

The root of any quantity may be expressed by enclosing it in 
a parenthesis or drawing a vinculum over it, and writing a frac- 
tional exponent over it, expressive of the root. Thus 

The 3d root oiS a?b is expressed 

(8 a' i)* or 8^*. 

The root of a compound quantity may be expressed in the 
same way. 

The 4th root of a* + 5 a 6 is expressed 

(a* + 5 a 6)* or a* + 5 a b^. 

When a compound quantity has an exponent, its root may 
be found in the same manner as that of a simple quantity. 

The 3d root of (2 6 — a)« is (2 6 — a)^ = (2 h—a)\ 

With regard to the signs of roots it may be observed, that all 
even roots must have, the double sign ±j for since all even 
powers are necessarily positive, it is impossible to tell whether 
the power was derived from a positive or negative root, unless 
something in the conditions of tlie question shows it. An even 
root of a negative quantity is impossible. All odd roots will 
have the same sign as the power. 

16. What is the second root of 9 a* V ? 

16. What is the third root of— 125 «• V c ? 

17. What is the fifth root of 32 a*^ «• r? 
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18. What is the third root of 






19. What is the fourth root of -— ? 

20. What is the second root of (2 m — a?)* ? 

21. What is the 6th root of (3 a + a?)"* ? 

XXXVII. Roots of Compound Quantiites, 

When a compound quantity is a perfect power, its root may 
be found ; and when it is not a perfect power, its root may be 
found by approximation, by a method similar to that employed 
for finding the roots of numeral quantities. 

First we may observe, that no quantity consisting of only two 
terms can be a complete power ; for the second power of a bi- 
nomial consists of three terms ; that of a -]- x, for example, is 
a' + 2 o a? + a:®. The quantity a* -|" ^* is not a complete se- 
cond power. 

Let it be required to find the second root of 

9x'a^ + 4a'b*+12xWb\ 

The root of this will consist of at least two terms. The se- 
cond power of the binomial a -f- A is a' -f- 2 a 6 + 6*. This 
shows that the quantity must be arranged according to the 
powers of some letter as in division, for the second power of 
either term of the root will produce the highest power of the 
letters in that term. 

Arrange the above according to the powers of a:. 

9 a?" «• + 12 a?* a* 6' + 4 a* b\ 

The formula a* + ^ ^ * + ^* shows that we should find the 
first term a of the root by taking the root of the first term ; the 
same must be the case in the given example. 

The root of 9 a?* a' is 3 a:* a'. Write this in the place of a 
quotient, and subtract its second power. Then multiply 3 a?* o' 
by 2 for a divisor, answering to 2 a of the formula. 
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9crV 



12a^a*A» + 4a«ft* 



Divide the next term by the divisor. This gives 2 a A' for 
the next term of the root. Raise the whole root then to the 
second power and subtract it. Or, which is the same thing,, 
since the second power of the first term has already been sub- 
tracted, write the quantity 2 a ft' at the ri^ht of the divisor as 
well as in the root. Multiply the whole divisor as it then stands 
by the last term of the root. This produces the terms corre- 
sponding to 2 a 6 -f J*, = 6 (2 a + J) of the formula. This pro- 
duces 12 a?* a* 6* +4 a' 6*, which being subtracted, there is no 
remainder. Consequently the root is ^a^ a^ -\- 2 ah* or — 
3 a?* a' — 2 a 6*. The second power of both is the same. If 
the double sign had been given to the first term of the root, the 
second would have had it also, and the positive and negative 
roots would have been obtained together. 

Let it be required to find the 2d root of 

36 a« w* — 60 a 6 m* + 25 6*. 

36a«m* — 60fl6m» + 25 6«(6aTO« — 6 6 
36 a* m* 



— 60a6»i*4-256' (12am'— 66 

— 60a6m»-f-26 6* 



The process in this case is the same as in the last example. 
The second term of the root has the sign — in consequence of 
the term 60 a 6 m' of the dividend being affected with that sign. 
If the quantitv had been arranged according to the powers of 
the letter 6, thus, 26 6* — 60 a 6 wi' -f- 36 a* m\ the root would 
have been 5 6 — ^am^ instead of 6 a wi^ — 6 6. Both roots 
are right, for the second powers of the two quantities are the 
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same. The second power a — 6 is the same asi that of 6 — a. 
One is the positive and the other the negative root. If the dou- 
ble sign be given to the first terni of the root, both results will 
be produced at the same time in either arrangement. 

25 6* — 60aJm» + 36a*m* (dz 66 =F 6 am* 
256» 



* — 60a6m* + 36a*«»* (dzl06=F6aw» 
— 60abm* + S6a*m* 



In dividing — 60 abm' by ± 106, both signs are changed, 
the -\- to — , and the — to 4-« This gives to the second term 
the sign =F. The first value is 5 6 — 6am*, and the second is 
6am^ —5 6. 

When the quantity whose second root is to be found, con- 
sists of more than three terms, it is not the second power of a 
binomial, but of a quantity consisting of more than two terms. 
Suppose the root to consist of the three terms m -j- n +/>• If 
we represent the two first terms m + « by Z, the expression be- 
comes Z +^, the second power of which is 

12 ^2lp+p». 

Developing the second power l^ of the binomial m -f- ^9 it 
becomes m* -f- 2 m n -)- na . This shows that when the quantity 
is arranged according to the powers of some letter, the second 
root of me first term will be the first term m of the root. If m* be 
subtracted, and the next term be divided by 2 m, the next term 
n of the root will be obtained. If the second power of m -f- ^ 
or Z* be subtracted, the remainder will be 2 Zjp 4"i^** ^^ the 
next term 2 Z p be divided by 2 Z equal to twice m + w, the 
quotient will be p, the third term of the root. The same prin- 
ciple will extend to any number of terais. 

It is required to find the second root of 

4 a* -I- 12 a' cr + 13 a* a:* -|- '6 a a?' + x\ 
Let this be disposed according to the powers of a or of 4p. 
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a!* -f 6 a a?' + 13 ^of + 12 a' a? + 4 V (a?* + 3aa) + 2 a» root. 



x' 



— — 1st dividend. 

* 6aa?* -}- ISa'ic" (2 a?* -|- 3 a a? 1st divisor. 
6aa?'+ 9a»a^ 



Sddivid. * 4a«a?» + 12a'a; +4o* (2a?* + Gao: + 2a' 2d.di. 
4a'a^ + 12a^a7 + 4a* 

The process is so similar to that of numeral quantities that 
it needs no farther explanation. 

The double sign need not be given to the terms during the 
operation. All the signs may be changed when the work is 
done, if the other root is wanted. This will seldom be the 
case when all the terms are positive ; but when some of the 
terms are negative, if it is not known which quantities are the 
largest, the negative root is as likely to be found first as the 
positive. When this happens the positive will be found by 
changing all the signs. 

Examples^ 

1. What is the second root of 

4«' jr + 6 a* a;' + c* + a?* + 4 aa?'? 

2. What is the second root of 

ifl—lf +l+a?* — 2x^? 
.2 2 16 

3. What is the second root of 

_4a?* _|_ 4£P« + 12ir» — 6ip + a?» 4- d ? 

4. What is the second root of 

a^« + 20 a?' + 25a?" + 16 + 4a?' +10a?* + 24 ar? 
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XXXVIII. Extraction of the Roots of Compound Quantities 

of any Degree. 

By examining the several powers of a binomial, and observing 
that the principle may be extended to roots consisting of more 
than t^o terms, we may derive a general rule for extracting 
roots of any degree whatever. 

*(a + a?)* = a -f- a? 

a -f-o; 



a*-j- ax 

{a + xy= a' + 2ax + x' 
a -\-x 



a* + 2 a* a? -|- fl ^ 

(a +a?y = a^ + Sa^x + Sax' + x^ 
a +x 



a*+Sa*x + 3a*a^ + ax^ 

a^ X + 3 aV + 3 aa?^ + ^ 

(«+ a?)* = a' + 4a^ X + 6a* x"" +4ax^ -{- X* 
a -\- X 

a* + 4a*a? + 6a»a?«+4fl*a?' + aa?* . 

a*x + 4a^x*+6a*x^ + 4ax* + x' 

(a 4- a?)' = a* + 5a*a: + 10a'a)*+ lOa'x' + bax*+x^ 

By examining these powers, we find that the first term is the 
first term of the binomial, raised to the power to which the bi- 
nomial is raised. The second term consists of the first term 
of the binomial one degree lower than in the iirst term, multi^ 

17 
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plied by the number expressing the power of the binomial, and 
also by the second term of the binomial. This will hereafter 
be shown to be true in all cases. 

The application will be most easily understood by a particu- 
lar example. 

Let it be required to extract the 6th root of the quantity 

32a*o_80a«6'+80a'6*— 40a*6' + 10(fi" — 6**(2a*— i« 

32 a'^ 

Dividend. 

* _80fl«6' 80 a' divisor. 

The quantity ''being arranged according to the powers of a, I 
seek the fifth root of the first term 32 a"*. It is 2 a*. This I 
write in the place of the quotient in division. I subtract tlie 
fifth power of 2 a*, which is 32 a*^, fi-om the whole quantity. 
The remainder is 

— 80o' 6» 4- 80 a« b^ — &c. 

The second term of the fifth power of the binomial a -\- x 
being 5 a* a? shows that if the second term in this case be di- 
vided by five times the 4th power of 2 a*, the quotient will be 
the next term of the root. The 4th power of 2 a* is 16 o* and 
5 times this 80 a®. Now — 80 a^b^ being divided by 80 a* 
gives — b^ for the next term of the root. Raising 2 a' — ^ 6* 
to tlie fifth power, it produces the quantity given. If the root 
contained more than two terms it would be necessary to sub- 
tract the 5th power of 2 a* — b^ fi-om the whole quantity ; and 
then to find the next term of the root, divide the first term of 
the remaiiider by five times the 4th power of 2 a* — b\ The 
first term only however would be used which would be the 
same divisor that was used the first time. 

When the number expressing the root has divisors, the roots 
may be found more easily than to extract them directly. The 
second root of a* is a*, the second root of which is a. . Hence 
the 4th root may be found by two extractions of the second 
root. The second root of a* is a*, or the 3d root of a* is a*. 
Hence the 6th root may be found by extracting the 2d and 3d 
roots. The 8th root is found by three extractions of the 2d 
root, &c. 
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Examples. 

1. What is the 3d root of 

<■• 

6ct* + a:* — 40a?' + 96a?— 64> 

2. "What is the third root of 

Ux' — 6x+x^ — 6x' — 20x*+l5x* + li 

3. What is the 4th root of 

216 fl» cc* — 216 fl ai' + 81 jp* + 16a*'— 96 a' a^ ? 

4. What is the 5th root of . 

80 a?' — 40a?* + 32a?* — 80 a?* — 1 + 10a:? 

XXXIX. Extraction of the Roots qfJSTumeral Quantities of any 

Degree. 

By the above expression of the several powers, we may ex- 
tract any root of a numeral quantity; Let us take a particular 
example. 

What is the 5th root of 5,443,532,400,000 ? *• 

In the first place we observe that the 5th power of 10 is 
100000, and the 5th power of 100 is 10000000000. Therefore 
if the root contains a figure in the ten's place, it must be sought 
among the figures at the left of the first five places countmg 
from the right. Also if the root contains a figure in the hun- 
dred's place, it must be sought at the left of the first ten figures. 
This shows that the number may be divided into periods of 
five figures each, beginning at the right. The number so pre- 
pared M^ll stand 

544,35324,00000 (340 
243 



Dividend. 3013 (405 Divisor. 

644 35324 

* 00000 
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In the first place I find the greatest 5th power in 544. It is 
243, the root of which is 3. I write 3 in tne root, and subtract 
243, the 5th power of 3, from 244. The remainder must con- 
tain 6 a* cr -)- 10 a' X* +, &c. The 3, that part of the root al- 
ready found, and which, by the number of periods, must be 
300, answers to a in the formula. 5 a*^ that is, five times the 
fourth power of 300 will fonn only an approximate divisor, 
since the remainder consists of several terms besides 5 a'* «r ; 
still it will enable us to judge very nearly, and we shall find 
the right number afler one or two trials. As the fourth poiver 
of 30 will have no significant figure below 10000, (we may 
consider 3 to be in the ten's place, witli regard to the next 
figure to be found,) we may bring down only one figure of the 
next period to the remainder for the dividend, and use 5 times 
the fourth power of 3 for the divisor. The dividend is 3013 
and the divisor 405. The dividend contains the divisor at 
least 6 times, but probably 6 is too large for the roojt. Try 5» 
This gives for the first two figures 35. Raise 35 to the 5th 
power and see if it is equal to 544,25324. It will exceed it. 
Therefore try 4. The fifih power of 34 is 544,35324. Hence 
34 is right. Subtract this from the number, there is no re- 
mainder. There is still another period, but it contains no sig- 
nificant figure, therefore the next figure is 0, and the root is 
340. The 5th power of 340 is 5,443,532,400,000. If there 
had been a remainder afler subtracting the 5th power of 34, it 
would have b^en necessary to bring down the next figure of 
the number to it to form a dividend, and then to divide it by 5 
times the 4th power of 34 ; and to proceed in all respects as 
before. 

The process of extracting roots above the second is very te- 
dious. A method of doing it by logarithms will hereafter be 
shown, by which it may be much more expeditiously per- 
formed. 

Examples. 

1. What is the 5th root of 15937022465957 ? 

2. What is the 4th root of 36469158961 ? 

For this, the fourth root may be extracted directly, or it may 
be done by two extractions of the second root. Let the learner 
do it both ways. 
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3., What is the 6th root of 481890304 ? 

This may be done by extracting the 6th root directly, or by 
extracting first the second and then the third root. Let it be 
done both ways. , 

4. What is the 7th root of 13492928512? 

XXi. Fractional Exponents and Irrational Quantities. 

The method explained above, Art. XXXVI, for extracting 
the roots of literal quantities, gives rise to fractional exponents, 
when they cannot be exactly divided by the number expressing 
the root. Since quantities of this kind fi-equently occur, ma- 
thematicians have invented methods of performing the differ- 
ent operations upon them in the same manner as if the roots 
could be found exactly ; and thus putting off the actual ex- 
tracting of the root imtil the last, if it happens to be most con- 
venient. The expressions also may often be reduced to others 
much more simple, and whose roots may be more easily found. 

It has been already observed that the root of a quantity con- 
eisting of several £eictors, is the same as the product of the 
roots of the several factors. 

Hence («• J*)* = (a«)*. (6')* = a« b. 

(a')* = (««)*. (a)i = (a)*, (a)*, (a)* 

= a^. a^. a^ = a. a^ =:a ^ = a". 

We see that the same expression may be written in a great 
many different forms. The most remarkable of the above are 

3 1* 1+i i 

a^ = a^ =a ~ ^ z=z a.a^ 

On this principle we may actually take the root of a part of 
the factors of a quantity when they have roots, and leave the 
roots of the others to be taken by approximation at a conve« 
nient time. 

The quantity (72 a' 6* c)* may be resolved into factors thua. 

(2 X 36 a* o J* 6 c)* = (36 a' 6*)*. (2 a J c)*. 

17* 
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The root of the first fiMtor % a* ft^ ean be fonai escactly^ 
§ and the expression becomes 

6aV{2ab c)* 

This expression is muchmOTe simple than the other, fer naiv 
it is necessary to find the root of only 2 ab c. 
The expression might have been put in this fcHin, 

(72)* a* 6* c* = (36.2)* a^* ft^* c* = 6.2* a a* V i* c* 

i= 6 a J« (2 ab c)* 

1. Reduce (16 a* J*)* to its simplest form. 

Jim. 2 a 6 (2 «* *)*. 

2. Reduce (54 « a?')* to its simplest fcmn. 

3. Reduce f rr~ I to its simplest form. 

\147 6'c/ 



/• 3 fit 

7 b 



\2bcf 

4. Reduce (16 a' 6' -f- 32 a' b* my to its simplest form. 
(16 a'b' + 32(i*6''m)* = (16a* J')* (at' + 26iii)* 

An8.4ab{ab'+2bm)^ 

s Ti J /135a*a?* — 108a'a;*c*\* ^ v, . i . r ..^ 

5. Reduce I irizJi ir^JlJi_ 1 to its simplest fotm. 

Sometimes it is convenient to multiply a root by another 
quantity, or one root by another. 

If it is required to multiply (3 a' b)^ by a i, it may be express- 
ed thus : a & (3 a* b)^. But if it is required actually to unite 
them, a b must first be raised to the second power, and the pro- 
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duct become? (3 a* 6 3)*. This will appear more, plain in the 
fbllowiDg manner, 

(3 a* 6)* =3* a J* 
This multiplied by o J is 

• 3* a J* X a 6 = 3* a* J^* = 3* a« ft* =:(3a* b^)^. 

If instead of enclosing the quantity in the parenthesis and 
writing the exponent of the root over it, we divide the expo- 
nent of all the; fiictocs by the exponent of the root, all the ope- 
rations wilt be very simple. 

Let a^ be multiplied by a^ . 

a* X a* =«*+*=«. 

a* X «*=«*"''* =a*=a% 

3 1 i. , * 3-l-S. ,l-l-* f 1 

a^ 6* X a' 6^ = a^^^ 6'' ^* = a^ ft^ 

That is, multiplication is performed on similar quantities by 
nAUaag the exponents, as when the exponents are whole num- 
bers. In like manner division is performed by subtractk^ the 
exponents. 

7 

it's T S 2 

5 

It must be observed that a^ may be read, the third root of the 
second power of a, or the second power of the third root of a. For 

the 3d root of a* is a^ ; and 

a^ X a = o^~* = a^. 

2 
The 3d power of a^ is 

That is, a power of a root may be found by multiply- 
ing the fractional exponent by the expoxient of the power. 
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Consequently a root of a root may be found by dividing the 
fractional index by the exponent of the root. In multiplying 
and dividing the mictional exponents, we must apply the same 
rules that we apply to common fractions. 

The 3d root of J is a^. 

The 3d root of a* is J. 

The 5th root of a^ b^ is a^^ 6". 

If the numerator and denominator both be multiplied or di- 
vided by the same number, the value of the quantity will not 
be altered ; for that is the same as raising it to a power, and 
then extracting the root. 

If it is required to multiply a^ by a^, the fractions may be 
reduced to a common denominator and added : thus, 

ail 3111 I 

a^ X a^ = a* X a^ = a^ = a^ = a a^. 

The same may be done in division and the exponents sub- 
tracted. 

3 

at /yTI __ a 1 1 1 

__ « __ ^TT ^^ T?"— ^^ yy ^ 

"7 Tl TT* 

In fact, quantities with fhictional exponents are subject to 
precisely the same rules, as when the exponents are whole 
niunbers ; but the rules must be applied as to fractions. Th^ 
fractions may be reduced to decimals without altering the 
value ; thus 

«* = a^i = «l-25 = a X a^' = « X a'^ X a"" 

= a X a^^ X a^^^. 
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V 

a* X a' = a''^ X « = a ^ = a"^ X a^^ X a^^^' ' 

It is very important to remember how these quantities may 
be separated into factors. Since multiplication is performea 
by adding the exponents, and division by subtracting them^any 
quantity may be separated into as many factors as we please, 
by separating the exponent into parts. Thus, 

a* = a^ X a'^ = « X a* = a X a* X a* 

=1 a^ X a^ X a^X (^ X c? X a^ X «*• 

The sum of all the exponents in the last expression is 5. Lo- 
garithms are of the same nature as these exponents, and afford 
as great a facility in operating upon numbers, a$ these do upon 
letters. And the operations are performed in the same way> 
as will be explained hereafter. 

If the learner should ever have occasion to read other trea- 
tises on mathematics, he will generally find the roots express- 
ed by what are called radical signs. The second root is ex- 

3 

pressed with the sign y^ , the third root y^ the same sign 
with the index of the root over it. The 4th root is V"~ , &c. 



or =z /^ a 




i 3 — 
a^ = j^ a 


% 


€r z=z j^ a 




a« — ^a^ 




i 2 5 

2^ a» b^ =z 


V" 2 a* 6*, &c. 



They will be easily understood if the radical sign be removed, 
and the exponents divided by the index of the root or the quan- 
tity enclosed in a parenthesis, and the root written over it. 

The expression y" 6 a* 6* becomes 

5* a* b^ = (5 a" b')^. 
The expressioo V^* + ^^ is equivalent to (a* + J*)* 
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XLI. Binomial Theorem. 

It has already been remarked that the powers of any quanti- 
ty are found by multiplying the quantity into itself as many 
tmies, less one, as is expressed by the exponent of the power. 
Sir Isaac Newton, discovered a method, by which any quantity 
consisting of more than one term may be raised to any power 
whatever, without going through the process of multiplication. 

The principle on which this method is founded is called the 
Binomial Theorem. Its use is very important and extensive in 
algebraic operations. 

Next to quantities consisting of only one term, binomials, or 
quantities consisting of two terms, are the most simple. 

Let a few of the powers of a + a? be found and their forma- 
tion attended to. 

(a + a?)* = a + a: - 

o -|-a; 



ax -|- a^ 

{a-\-xy:=z a* + 2aa? + a?» 
a + a? 



a* + 2 a* a? + a a;* 



(o + a?)'= a» + 3a*a: + 3aa:* + a;' 
a'\- X 



a'a?-f-3a»a?» + 3aa?' + a;* 

{a + xy:=i a* + 4a'a? + 6a'a:*-)-4aa?' + a?* 

a-\- X 

a* + 4 a* a? + 6 a' a:* + 4 a'a;' + aa?* 

a* a? + 4a'a:*-f-6a*a?' + 4fla?* -f-** 

{a-^-xY^z a»+ 6 a* a? + 10 <i»a:»-f-10a*x' + 6 aa;* + ^•. 
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' The law of the formation of the literal part is sufficiently 
maniifest. 

In each power there is one term more than the number de- 
noting the power to which it is raised. The first power con- 
sists of two terms, the second power of three terms, the third 
power of four terms, &c. 

In eveiy power a is found in every term except the last, and 
X is found in every term except the first. The exponent of a in 
the first term is the same as the exponent of the power to 
which the binomial is raised, and it diminishes by one in each 
succeeding term. 

The exponent of ^ in the second term is 1, and it increases 
by one in each succeeding term, until in the last term it is the 
same as that of a in the first term. 

The law of the coefficients is not so simple, though it is not 
less remarkable. 

The coefficients of the first power, viz. a -{-x, are 1,1; those 
of the second power are 1, 2, 1. These are formed firom the 
first as follows. When a is multiplied by a, it produces a*, 
and no other term being produced like it, there is nothing add- 
ed to it, and it remains with the same coefficient as the a in the 
multiplicand. In multiplying x by a and afterward a by cr, 
two similar terms are produced, having the coefficients of the 
a and x in the multiplicand, viz. 1 and 1 ; and the addition of 
these forms the 2. The other 1 is produced like the first. 

The coefficients of the third power are 1, 3, 3, 1. The Is 
are produced from the second power^is those of the second 
power are produced from the first, w multiplying 2axhy a, 
the term produced is 2 a^ a?, having the coefficient of the se- 
cond terai of the multiplicand ; and in multiplying a* by a?, the 
term produced is a' x, similar to the last, and having the coeffi- 
cient 1 of the first term of the multiplicand. The addition of 
the coefficients of these two terms produces the 3 before a' x. 
That is, the coefficient of the second term of the third power is 
formed by adding together the coefficients of the first and se- 
cond terms of the second power. In the same manner it may 
be shown, that the coefficient 3 of the third term of the third 
power is formed by adding together the coefficients of the se- 
cond and third terms of the second power. 

The following law will be found on examination to be ge-. 
neral. 
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The coefficient of the first term of etery powBT is 1. The 
coefficient of the second term of every power is formed by add- 
ing togeliier the coefficients of the first aad secood tenns of 
die prece<Mn0 power. The coefficient of the third t^m of 
ereiy power is feinned by adding tc^ther die coefficients of 
the second and third terms of the preceding power. The co- 
efficient of die fourib tenn of eveiy power is found by aidding 
together the coefficients of the third and fourth terms of the 
preceding power. And so of the rest. 

This kw, though perhaps sufficiently evident by inspection, 
may be easily demonstrated. 

Suppose the above law to hold true as far as «ome power 
which we may designate by n. The literal part of the nih 
power will be formed thus. 

We cannot write all the terms without assigning^ particular 
value to n. We can vn-ite a few of the first and li^t. Ilie 
points between show that the number of terms is indetenwnate ; 
there may or may not be more than are written. 

Suppose that A is the coefficient of the second term, B that 
of the third, &c. imd let the whole be multiplied by a -f- x^ 
which will produce the mxt higher power, or the (»->f l)th 
power. 



xu. 
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In this result we observe that the exponents of both a ^nd x 
are increased by 1 in each term, and there is still one term 
without X and another without a. Before the terms of the pro- 
duct were added, there were twice as many terms in the pro- 
duct as in the multiplicand, but they have all united two by 
two except the first and last. The terms C o*"^ a?* and Fa* 
£*~~' have not united with any others, but it is evident that they 
would have done so, if all the terms could have been written. 
There is then one more term in this power than in the last 

The coefficient of the first term is still 1. That of the se- 
cond is the sum of the coeflicients of the first and second terms 
of the multiplicand, viz. 1 + A. That of the third is the sum 
of the coeflicients of the second and third terms of the multi- 
plicand, viz. A -^ B ; &c. 

The above formula shows that if the law above mentioned is 
true for one power, it will be so for the next higher power. 
We have seen that it is true for the 5th power, therefore it will 
be true for the 6th ; being true for the 6th, it will be so for the 
7th, &c. 

Let the coefllicients of several of the .first powers be written 
without the letters, forming them by the above principle. 

First observe that (a -f- a?)° = 1. 

Adding to this 1 gives 1, and then again on the other 
side gives 1. Hence we have 1, 1 for the coefllicients of the 
first power. 

Adding to the first 1 gives 1 ; adding 1 and 1 gives 2, and 
then 1 and are 1. Hence the coeflicients of the second pow- 
er are 1, 2, 1. 

Again, Q+ 1 = 1;1 -)-2=:3;2-)-l=3;l-)-0=l. 
Hence 1, 3, 3, 1 are the coefllicients of the third power. 

Again, 0+lz=l; l-)-3 = 4;3 + 3=:6;3 + l=:4; 
and 1+0=1. Hence 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 are the coeflSicientsof the 
fourth power. 

Again, 0+1=1; 1 +4 = 5; 4 + 6 = 10; 6 + 4 = 10; 
4 + 1 = 5; and 1 + 0= 1. Hence 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1 are the 
coeflicients of the 5 th power, d^c. 
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I%e Coefficients of the frit Ten Poioers. 

1 

1 1 
12 1 

, 13 3 1 

A 14 6 4 1 

1 5 10 10 5 1 

1 6 15 20 15 6 1 

1 7 21 35 35 21 7 1 

1 8 28 56 70 56 28 8 1 

1 9 36 84 126 126 84 36 9 1 

1 10 45 120 210 252 210 120 45 10 1 

Here we observe that the first row of figures taken obliquely 
downward is the series of numbers 1, 1, 1, &c. 

The second row is the series of natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c. whose differences are L 

The third row is the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, <&c. whose differ- 
ences are the last series, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The fourth row is the series 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. whose ^dif- 
ferences are the last series, viz. 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. Each succes* 
sive row is a series, whose differences form the preceding row* 

We may observe farther that the coefficient of the second 
term of any power is the term of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, <&c. de- 
noted by the exponent of the power. That of the second pow- 
er, is the second term ; that of the third poWer^ the third term ; 
that of the nth power, the nth term. But this being the series 
of natural numbers, the number which denotes the place of the 
term is equal to the term itself, so that the coefficient of the 
. second term will always be equal to the exponent of the 
power. 

The coefiScient of the third term of any power is the term of 

the series 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. denoted by the exponent of the pow- 

- er diminished by 1. That of the third power is the second 
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tenn, that of the fourth power the third term, that of the nth 
power the (n — l)th term, &c. 

The coefficient of the fourth term of any power is the term 
of the series 1, 4, 10, 20, dLC. denoted by the exponent of the 
power diminished by 2. That of the fourth power is the se- 
cond term, that of the fifth power is the third term, that of the 
nth power is the (n — 2)th term. And so on as we proceed to 
the right, the place of the term in the series is diminished 
by 1. 

We may observe another remarkable fact, the reason of which 
will* be manifest on recurring to the foimation of these series. 
We shall take the 7th power for an example, though it is equal- 
ly true of ajiy other. 

The coefficient of the second term, viz. 7, is the sum of 7 
terms of the preceding series 1, 1, 1, <&c. and was in &ct form- 
ed by adding them. 

The coefficient of the third term, 21, is. the sum of llie first 
six terms of the preceding series, 1, 2, 3, &c. and was actually 
formed by adding them, as may be seen by referring to the for- 
mation. 

The coefficient of the fourth term, 35, is the sum of the first 
five terms of the preceding series, 1, 3, ^, 10, &c. and was 
formed by adding them. 

The same law continues through the whole. If now we can 
discover a simple method of finding the sums of these series 
without actually forming the series themselves, it wiH be easy 
to find the coefficients of any power without forming the pre- 
ceding powers. This will be our next inquiry. 

XLII. SummatUm ^f Series by D^rencet. 

It is not my purpose at present to enter venr minutely into 
the theory of series. I shall examine only a ^w of the most 
simple of them, and those principally with a view of demon- 
strating the binomial theorem. 

A series by difierences is sev^^ numbers arrai^ed together, 
the successive terms of which differ from each other by some 
regular law. 
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I call a series of the first order that, in which all the terms 
are alike, as 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. 3, 3, 3, 3, <&c. a, a, a, a, &c. In 
these the difference is zero. 

The sum of all the terms of sach a series is evidently found 
by multiplying one of the terms by the number of terms in the 
series. Every case of multiplication is an example of finding 
the sum of such a series. 

The sum < of a number n of terms of any series a, a, a, &c. 
is expressed 

na 

* — _. 

When fl = 1, it becomes « = _. 

1 

A series in which the terms increase or diminish by a con- 
stant difference, is called a series of the second order. As 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, &c. 3, 6, 9, 12, &c. or 12, 9, 6, 3. A series of this 
kind is formed from a series of the first order. ! The differences 
between the successive terms form the series from which it is 
derived. / 

At present I shall examine only the series of natural num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, n. 

This series is formed as follows : 

^0 + 1 = 1 
' 1 + 1=2 

1+1+1=3 

1 -|. 1 -)_ 1 4- 1 = 4 

l + l + l+l +l=tb,6LC. 

The sum of any number n of terms of the series 1, 1,,1, l,&c. 
is equal to the nth term of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

Write down two of titese series as follows and add the cor* 
responding tenns of the two together. ^ 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6 
6, 4, 3, 2, 1 

6, 6, 6, 6, 6 
18* 
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1, 3, A 4, ... (i*-3),(iv^2),(i»— 1.) w 
», (»— l),(ii—2),(n— 3) .... 4, 3, 3, 1 



(n+l),(n+l),(ii+l),tn+l) . ..(n+1), (n+1), (n+l),(n+l} 

The 6th tenn of the series is 6, and it appears that 5 times 
6 will be twice the sum of 5 terms of the series. 

The (n + l)th term of the series 1, 2, 3, 4,^c. is n + 1- It 
appears that n times (n -|- 1) will be twice the smn of n terms of 
the series. 

The sum $f of any number n of terms may be expressed 
thus. 

^_ n(n+l) 
1.2 

It is frequently convenient to use the same letter in similar 
situations to express different values. In order to distinguish 
it in different places, it may be marked thus, «, «^, «^^^'^ which 
may be read «, s prime, $ second, s third, &c. 

How many times does the hammer of a clock strike in 12 
hours ? 

In this example n = 12 n -f- 1 = 13. 

12 X 13 _ 



1 X 2 



= 78. Ans. 78 times. 



The rule expressed in words is ; To find the sum €fany num- 
ber of terms of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. find the next succeeding 
term in the seriesy and multipiu it by tM number of terms in the 
series^ and divide the product by 2* 

The same thing may be proved in another form which is 
more conformable to the method that will be used for the series 
of the higher orders. 

Suppose it is required to find the siun of the first five terms 
of the series. 

The sixth term of the series is the sum of 6 terms of the se« 
ries, 1, 1, 1, &c. thus 

1+1+1+1+1+1=6. 
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Let this series be writt^ down five tu^s, one under the 
other, thus. 



A % 








I9 3 








h 3 








1, 3 








h 3 









If this series be divided by a line passing diagonally through 
it, so that the part below and at the left of the line may con* 
tain one term of the first series, two of the seccmd, three of the 
third, four of the fourth, and five of the fifth ; the terms so se- 
parated will form the first five terms of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. 
There will be the same number of terms above and at the right 
of the line, which will form the same series, if the tenas be 
added vertically instead of horizontally. 

,\1, 1, 1, 1, 1 

, l^sl, 1, 1, 1 

, I, l\l, 1, 1 

, 1, 1, lAJ, 1 

, 1, 1, 1, 1,\1 

It is easy to see that this series continued to any number of 
terms will be formed twice over in this way, if the number of 
series written under each other is equal to the number of terms 
required and the number of terms in each series exceed the 
number of terms by one. And the reason of it is manifest from 
the manner in which the two series are formed* 

Hence n times t&e series consisting of n+ 1 terms of the 
series 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. will be twice the sum sf of n terms of the 
series 1, 2, 3, .4, &c. 

That is, 2 ^^ = n (n + 1) and ^^ = "J!L±i2. 

/it 



A series of ^Ae third order is one, the difference of the suocea- 
sive terms of which is a series of the second order. I shall 
consider only the series formed from the series 1, 2, 3, Slg^ 

Formation* 

+ 1 = + 1 = 1 

1+2 =1+2=3 

1+2 + 3 = 3 + 3= 6 

1+2 + 3 + 4 = 6+4 = 10 ' 

1 +2 + 3 + 4 + 5 =10+5=15 
l+2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + 6=15 + 6 = 21,&c. 

The first term of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. forms the first term ; 
the sum of the first two terms forms the second ; the smn of 
the first three forms the third term, &c. and the sum of n terms 
will form the nth term of the series 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. 

Let it be required to find the sum of the first five terms of 
the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, &c. 

The sixth term of this series is the sum of the first 6 terms 
of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. 

1+2 + 3+4 + 5 + 6 = ^JLl = 21 = 6th term. 

Write this series five times one under the other, and draw a 
line diagonally so as to leave on the left and below, the first 
term of the first, the first two of the second, the first three of 
the third, Sue, and the first five of the fifth. 

1,\2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
1, 2\3, 4, 5, 6 
1, 2, 3N4, 6, 6 
1, 2, 3, 4X6, 6 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5\6 
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The %u]ie8 so cut off ibim the first five terms of the series 
ly 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. the som of which we wish to find. It will 
now be shown that the sum of the terms on the rieht and 
above the line, is equal to twice Uie sum of those below and 
at the left. 

By the rule given above for &idiiig the sum of the series U 
2, 3, &c. 



The sum of 1 term, or 1 



_ 1 X 2 
2 



The sum of 2 terms, or 1 + 2 = ^-^. 



The sum of 3 terms, or 1 + 2 + ^ 



The sum of 4 terms, or 1+3 + ^+4 



The sum of 5 terms, or 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5 = 



_ 3X4 
2 

_4X 5 
2 

5X6 



H«nce 2(1) 


= 1X3 


2(1 + 2) 


= 2x3 


2(1+2 + 3) 


= 3X4 


2 (1 + 2 + 3 + 4) 


= 4X6 


2(1+2 + 3 + 4 + 5) 


= 5X6 



That is, the 2 is twice the 1, 

The two threes are twice (1+2), 

The three fours are twice (1 +2 + 3), 

The four fives are twice (1+2 + 3 + 4), and 

The five sixes are twice (1+2 + 3 + 4 + 5). 

Since the part below the line forms the series whose simi \» 
required, and the part above the line is equal to twice that be- 
low, both parts together are equal to three times the series 1, 
3, 6, 10, 15. Therefore if 21, wh|ch is the next term in the 
series, and which isalso the sum of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, &, 6, 
be multiplied by 5, the number of terms to be summed, and 
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divided by 3, the quotient will be the sum of the series re- 
quired. 

It is easy to see that if the series 1, 2, 3, . • . (n + 1) be writ- 
ten n times and divided by a line like the above, the part be- 
low the line will form n terms of the series 1, 3, 6, 10^ d^c. 
And the part above the line will be equal to twice the part be- 
low, because the sum of » terms of the series 1» 2, 3, &c« is 

n(n-f-l) 
1X2 

Therefore to find the sum of n terms of the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 
multiply the (n + l)th term of that series by n and divide by 
3, and the quotient will be the sum required. 

But the (n -|- l)th term of the series is equal to the sum of 
(ft-j- 1) terms of the series 1, 2, 3, 4,,&c. The nth term of 

this series being lOl±JL), the (n + l)th term will be 

(n+l)(n + 2) 
1 X 2 * 

This being multiplied by n, the number of terms, and divided 
by 3, gives 

n(n+4)(n + 2) 
1X2X3 

Hence the sum if' of n terms of the series will be expressed 
thus, 

^/^ n(n+l)(n-f2) 
1X2X3 

A series of the fourth order is one, the difference of whose 
terms is a series of the third order. 

I shall at present consider only the one formed from the 
series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. 



\:5 
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FarmaHan. 

0+1 =0+1=1 

1+3 = 1+ 3= 4 

1+3+6 =4+6 = 10 

1 + 3 + 6+10 =10+ 10 = 20 

1+3 + 6+10 + 16 = 20 + 16 = 35 

1 + 3 + 6 + 10 + 15 +21 =35+21=56 

The first term of the series 1, 3, 6, &c. is the first term of the 
new series ; the sum of the first two terms forms the second } 
&c. the sum of n terms will f9rm the nth term of the new 
series. • ^ 

It is required to find the sum of five terms of this series. 

The sixth term of this series is equal to the sum of the first 
six terms of the preceding. 

1 + 3 + 6 + 10 + 15 + 21 = t}il2^ = 56. 

Write this series five times, one under the other, and sepa- 
rate it into two parts by a line drawn diagonally in the same 
manner as was done with the last series. The terms below the 
line will form the series whose sum is required, and the terms 
above the line will be equal to three times those below. That 
is, the whole will be four times the sum required. 

1,\ 3, 6, 10, 15, 21 

h sX 6, 10, 15, 21 

1, 3, 6\ 10, 15, 21 

J, 3, 6, lo\ 15, 21 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15X21 
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By the rale given above for finding the sum of the series 1, 
3, 6, 10, Slc. 

Thesumofone term, or 1 -^ =1- 

The sum of two terms, or 1 + 3 = -^ = 4. 

The sum of three terms, or 1 +3 + 6 = f.i-lr=io. 
Thesumoffourterms,orl + 3 + 6+10= 1^J^ = 20. 

The sum 6f five terms, or 1+3+6+10+15 = iiiHl = 36. 

3 

The five 21s are 3 timiBs 1+3 + 6 + 10 + 15. 

The four 15s aie 3 times 1 + 3 + 6 + 10 

and so of the rest. 

It is easy to see that this [miciple will extend to any number 
of terms. 

Therefore to find the sum of n terms of the series 1, 4, 10, 
20» &c., multiply the (n + l)th term of the series by n, and 
divide tKe product by 4, and the quotient will be the sum re- 
quired. 

But the (n + l)th teim of this setiea is eqnal to the sum of 
(n + 1) terms of the preceding series. 
The iith term of the precedmg series being 

n (n + 1) (n + 2> 
1X2X3' 

the (n + l)th term will be 

(n + lKii + 2)(» + 9) 
1X2X3 

This being multiplied by n ^nA divided by 4, gives 

^/<- n(n+l)(n + 2)(n+3) 
1X2X3X4 
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XLIII. The principle of summing these series may be 
proved generally us follows : 

Let 1, a, &, c, </ ; Z be a series of any order, such that 

the sum of n terms may be found by multiplying the (n + l)th j 

term by », and dividing the product by m. If Z is the (w -[- 1) 
th term, and s the sum of all the terms, we shall have by hy- 
pothesis 

s := — , and m s :^ nh 
m 

That is, n I will be m times the sum of the series. The next 
higher series will be formed from thi« as follows : 

I .... . = 1st term. 

I +a zz: 2d " 

I + a + b . . . = 3d " 

I +a + b +c . . . =4th'^ 

1 -f a + 6 + c + rf . . = 5th " 

1 + fl + 6 + c + rf -f ..../c = nth " 

1 +a 4- J + c + rf + ....A: + /= (n + l)th.. 

The first term 1 of the original series 1, a, 6, &c., forms the 
first term of the new series ; the sum of the fia^t two forms the 
second term ; the sum of the first three forms the third term, 
ifec, and the sum of (« + 1) terms forms the (n + l)th term. 

Let the series forming the (w + l)th term, be written n 
times, one under the other, term for term. And let a line be 
dr^wn diagonally, so that the first term of the first row, the 
first two of the second row, and n terms of the nth row may be 
at the left, and below the line. 

19 
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1, \ a, hf c, d^ . kj I 

1, a, \^6, c, rf, . *, Z 

1, a, 6, \c> d, . *, / 

1, a, 5, c, \d, . i, Z 



1, «, 6, c, d> \ • Aj i 



1, a, J, c, €?, . \ A, Z 



1, fl, 6, r, €?, . ky\ I 



The terms below and at the left of the line, form n terms of 
the new series. It is now to be shown that the terms above, 
and at the right of the line, are equal to m times those below, 
and, consequently, that the whole together are equal to i» -f- 
1 times n terms of the new series. 



By the hypothesis 

The sum of one term, or 1 

The sum of two terms, or 1 + a 

The sum of three terms, or 1 + a + 6 

The sum of four terms, orl+^ + ^ + c 



l_a 
m 

2b 
m 

Sc 
m 

4d 
m 

nl 



The sum of n terms, orl + a4-J+c + d + «.i = 

01 
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Multiplying both members of the above equations by m: 
m. I = I a 

m{l + a) =26 

m{i + a +b) , = 3 c 

m{l +a + b + c) . =4d , 

m{i;-{-a'\-b-{'C-}-d-{-...k) =inl 

Hence it appears, that a is m times 1 ; 2 6 is m times (1 -^ a) 
&c. ; and nliam tiities (1 +a + 6-[~^ + ^+ ....A;); that 
is, the part above and at the right of the line, is m times the 
part at the left and below ; consequently the whole, or n tim'js 
the (n -{- l)tb term of the new series, will be (m + 1) tifiies 
the sum of n terms of the same series. 

We have already examined all the series as far as the iburth 
order, and have found the above hypothesis true so far . Let 
us suppose the series 1, fl, &, &c. to be a series of. the fourth 
order, in which we have found that the sum of n term^ may be 
obtained by multiplying the [n + l)th term by w, and dividing 
the product by 4 ; in this case m is equal to 4. The series 
formed from this will be a series of the 5th order, and »i + 1 
= 4 + 1=6. Therefore by the above demonstration it ap- 
pears that the sum of » terms of a series of the 5th order may 
be obtained by multiplying the (n -|- l)th term by n, and 
dividing the product by 5. 

If now the series, I, a, 6, &c., be considered a series of the 
5th order, m =: 5 and m + 1 = ^» Hence the same princi- 
ple extends to the 6th order. 

If then we continue to make 1 , a, 6, &c., represent one se- 
ries after another in this way, we shall see that the principle 
will extend to any order whatever of this kind of series. 

We have then this general rule ; 

To find the sum of » terms of a series of the order denoted 
by r, derived from the series 1,1,1, &c., multiply the (n + \)th 
term of the series by n and divide the product by r. * 

Also, the nth term of the series of the order r, is equal to the 
sum of » terms of the series of the order r — 1. 
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When the series is of the first order, the sum of n terms is 



n.l _ n 
— or - 

1 1 



The sum of (n + 1) terms of this series is ^ii- 



This is 



the (n -f l)th term of the series of the second order. This 
multiplied by n and divided by 2 gives the sum of n terms of 
the series of the second order: ^ 

w (w + 1) 



1 X 2 

The sum of (n + 1) terms of the same series is 

(n+l)(« + 2 ) 
1 X 2 

This is the (» -|- l)th term of the series of the third order. 
This multiplied by n and divided by 3 gives die sum of n tenns 
of thiff series: 

n(n4-l)(n + 2) 
1X2X3' 

The sum of (n + 1) terms of the last series is 

(n+l)(n + 2)(n+3) 
1X2X3 

This is the (w + l)th term of the series of the fourth order. 
This multiplied by n and divided by 4 gives the sum of w terms 
of the series of the fourth order : 

. n{n+l) (n + 2) (n + 3) 
1X2X3X4' 

Hence for the series of the order r we have this formula : 

n (n + 1) (n + 2) (n + 3) (n + r— l) 

1X2 X 3 X. 4. X r 

We have examined only the series formed firom the series 1 , 
1, 1, 1, <&c., which are sufficient for our present purpose. The 
principle may be generalized so as to find the sum of any series 
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t 

of the kind, whatever be the original series, and whatever be 
the first terms of those formed from it. 

XLIV. Binomial Theorem. 

Before reading this article, it is recommended to the learner 
to review article XLI. 

Let it now be required to find the 7th power of a + ^» The 
letters without the coefiicients stand thus ; 

a% «• Xf a* cc^, a* x^, a' x*, a' a?**, a a:*, x''. 

The coefficient of the first term w6*observed Art. XLI, is 
always 1. That of the second term is 7, the exponent of the 
power, or the 7th term of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. 

• The coefficient , of the third term is the sixth term of the 
series of the third order 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. which is the sum of six 
ierms of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. This sum is found by multi- 
plying the 7th term of the series by 6 and dividing the product 
by 2. But the 7th term is 7, the coefficient last found. 

t2<2 = 21. ' 

2 

The coefficient is 21. 

The coefficient of the fourth term is tlie 6th term of the 
series 1,4, 10, &c., or it is the sum of five terms of the preced- 
ing series. The sum of five terms of the series 1 , 3, 6, &c., is 
found by multiplying the 6th term by 5 and dividing the pro- 
duct by 3. The 6th term is the coefficient last found,- viz. 21. 

6^X 21 



= 35. 



The coefficient is 35. 



The coefficient of the fifth term \8 the fourth term of the 
series of the fifth order 1, 6, ^5, &c., or it is the sum of 4 terms 
of the preceding series. The sum of 4 terms of the series 1, 
4, 10, &c. is found by multiplying the fifth term of the series 
by 4 and dividing the product by 4. The fifth term is the co- 
efficient last found, viz. 35.s 

19* 
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4 X 36 



= 35. 



The coefficient is 36. 



The coefficient of the 6th term is the 3d term of the series 
of the sixth order, which is the sum of 3 terms of the series of 
the 5th order. The sum of 3 terms of this series is found bf 
multiplying the 4th term by 3 and dividing the product by 5. 
The 4th term is the coefficient last found, viz. 35 

3X35 ^2j 
. 5 

The coefficient is21.- 

The coefficient of the 7th term is the 2d term of the series 
of the 7th order, which is the sum of two terms of the series of 
the Gth order. The 3d term of this series is the coefficient last 
found, viz. 21. 

2X21 _ ^ 
6 

The coefficient is 7. 

The coefficient of the last term is 1, though it may be found 
by the rule 

121.^ = 1. 

7 

Hence the 7th power of a + J? is 

a'+7a»a? + 21aV + 35a*a?' + 35a'a?* + 21a*a?* + 7aa?'+«' 

Examining the formation of the above coefficients, we ob- 
serve, that each coefficient was found by multiplying the coef- 
ficient of the preceding term by the exponent of the leading 
quantity a in that term, and dividing the product by the num- 
ber which marks the place of that term. Thus the coefficient 
of the third term was found by multiplying 7, the coefficient of 
the second tcnn, by 6, the exponent of a in the second term, 
and dividing the product by 2, the number which marks the 
place of the second term. This will be true for all cases, be- 
cause that exponent must necessarily show the number of terms 
of which the sum is to be found; the coefficient will always be 
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the term to be multiplied, because the number of terms al- 
ways diminishes by 1 for the successive coefficients, and the 
place of the term always marks the order of the series of which 
the sum is to be found. 

Hence is obtained the following general rule. 

Knowing the coefficient of any term in the power, 4he coefficient of 
the succeeding 'term is found by multiplying the coefficient of the 
known term by the exponent of the leading quantity in that term, 
and dividing the product by the number vmck marks the place of 
that term from the first. 

The coefficient of the first term, being always 1, is always 
known. Therefore, beginning with this, all the others may be 
found by the rule. 

It may be farther observed, that the coefficients of the last 
half of the terms, are the same as those of the first half in an 
inverted order. This is evident by looking at the coefficients, 
page 275, and observing that the series are the same, whether 
taken obliquely to the left or to the right. 

It is also evident from this, that a + a; is the same as a? + a, 
and that, taken from right to left, a? is the leading quantitjr in 
the same manner as a is the leading quantity fi-om len to 
right. 

Hence it is sufficient to find coefficients of one half of the 
terms when the number of tenns is even, and of one more than 
half when the number is odd. The same coefficients may then 
be written before the corresponding terms counted from the 
right. 

In the above example of the 6th power, the coefficients of 
the first four terms being found, we may begin on the right 
and put 6 before the second, and 15 before the third, and then 
the power is complete. 

Examples. 

1. What is the 7th power oia-^xi 

Am. a' + 7 a« a? +21 a'a^ + 35 o' a?' + 35a' a:' + 21 a^ x"" 

-|-7ajc' -f-a?'. 
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2. What is the 10th power of a + ^r ? 

Ans. a'** + 10fl*j? + 45a'a:*+ 120 a* x* + 210 (f x* + . . . 
252a'a:*+210a*a:*+ 120 a" x' + 45 a* a^ + 10 a x^ -\- x'\ 

3. What is the 9th power of a + 6 ? 

4. What is the ^1 3th power of m + n ? 
6. What is the 2d power of 2 a c + d ? 

Make 2 a c = 6. 

The 2d power of 6 +d is h*+2bd + d*. 

Putting 2ac the value of b into this, instead of 6, observing 
that b* r=4a* c*, and it becomes 

4a*c* + 4acd + cP. 

6. What is the 3d power of 3 c* + 2 6 d ? 
Make a =: 3 c' and x z=2bd. 

The 3d power of a -|- a? is a^ + 3 a* a? -[; 3 a a?* -j- ^'• 
Put into this the valuer of a and x and it becomes 
27 c« + 54 c' 6 d + 36 c* 6» cp + 8 6' <f , 
which is the 3d power of 3 c' -|- 2 6 rf. 

7. What is the 3d power of a — i ? 

Make a? = — b, then having found the 3d power of a -|- x 
put — b in the place of x and it becomes 

a' — 3an + 3ah' — b\ . 

wliich is the 3d power of o — 6. 

In fact it is evident that the powers of a — 6 will be the 
some as the powers of « + *> with the exception of the signs. 
It is also evident that every term which contains an odd power 
of the term affected with the sign — must have the sign — , 
and every term which contains an even power of the same 
quantity must have the sign -f- . 

8. What is the 7th power of m — n ? 

9. What is the 4th power of 2 a — 6 c*? 

10. What is -the 5th power of a^ c — 2 c*? 
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1 1. What is the 3d power of a + 5 + c ? 
Make «i = 6 -(- c. Then <i + m = a + 6+c* 

The 3d power of a -j- m is a' -f- 3 a* m + 3 a m* + m'. 
But m = 6 -f- c, m* = 6* -f- 2&C + c*, and 

m' =zP + 2b' c + 3 be* + c\ 

Substituting these values of m, the third power of a + 6 -(- c 
will be 

a^+2a'b-{-Sa*c+Sab*+6abc+Sa(^+b'+2h'c+Sbc'+c\ 

12. What is the 3d power of a — J .+ c ? 

Make a — 6 = m, raise m + c to the 3d power, and then sub- 
stitute the value of m. 

Am .a' — 3a*6 + 3a*c + 3a6' — 6a6c — 3ac' — 6^... 

which is the same as the last, except that the terms which con- 
tain the odd powers of ft have the sign — . 

Hence it is evident that the powers of any compound quan- 
tity whatever, may be found by the binomial theorem, if the 
quantity be first changed to a binomial with two simple terms, 
one letter being made equal to several, that binomial raised to 
the power required, and then the proper letters restored in their 
places. 

13. What is the 2d pow^r of a + b + c — d? 

Ans.a* + 2ab + V-{-2ac+2bc — 2ad — 2bd+c' 

— 2cd + (P. 

14. What is the 3d power of 2 a — 6 + c» ? 

1 5. What is the 7th power of 3 «' — 2 a' d ? . 
.16. What is the 4th power of7 6' + 2c — (P? 

17. What is the 13th power of a' — 2 J*? 

18. What is the 5th power of a^ — c — 2 d? 

19. What is the 3d power of a — 2 d + c» rf? 

20. What is the 3d power ofa — 6 — 2c» — cP? 

21 . What is the 5th power of 7 o* 6* — 10 a* c* ? 
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XLV. The rule for finding the coefficients of the powers of 
binomiak may be derived and expressed more generally as 
follows : 

It is required to find the coefficients of the nth power of 

It has already been observed, Art. XLL, that the coefficient 
of the second term of the nth power is the nth term of the se- 
ries of the second order, 1, 2, 3, &c., or, the sum of n terms 
of the series 1, 1, 1, &c. ; that the coefficient of the third 
term is the sum of (n — 1) terms of the series of the second 
order ; that the coefficient of the fourth term js the sum of 
(n — 2) terms of the series -of the third order, &c. So that 
the coefficient of each term is the sum of a number of terms 
of the series of the order less by one, than is expressed by the 

Elace of the term ; and the number of terms to be used is less 
y one for each succeeding series. 

By Art. XLII. the sum of n terms of the series 1, 1, 1, is 

I The sum of (n — 1) terms of the series of the second 
order is 

n {n — 1) 
1 X 2 

The sum of (n — 2) terms of the series of the third order is 

n{n — 1) (n — 2 ) 
1X2 X 3 "' 

Hence (a + a:)» = a* + - a*-' x + M^jni) « »-* jc* 
. ^ 1 1X2 

n(n-l)(n-2) ^ .^3 ^> ^ .^^^ 
1X2X3 ^ 

It may be observed that n is the exponent of a in the first 

term, ^d that n or its equal - forms the coefficient of the se- 
cond term. 1 



j 
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The coefficient of the third term is - multiplied by , or 

multiplied by (n — I) and divided by 2. But (n — r 1) is the 

exponent of a in the 2d term, and 2 marks the place of the 
second term from the left. Therefore the coefficient of the 
third term is found by multiplying the coefficient of the second 
term by the exponent of a in that term, and dividing the pro- 
duct by the number which marks the place of that term from 
the left. 

By examining the other terms, the following general rule 
will be found true. 

JMultiply the coefficient of any term by the exponent of the leadr 
ing quantity in that term, and divide the product by the number that 
marks the place of thai term from the ^, and you vnU obtain the 
coefficient of the next succeeding term. Then diminish the exponent 
of the leading quantity by 1 and increase that of the other by i and 
the term is complete. 

By this rule only the requisite number of terms can be ob- 
tained. For «", which is properly the last term of (a -f- a?)*, 
is the same as a* x\ If we attempt by the rule to obtain ano- 
ther term from this, itl>ecomes x «"*"* a?, *+' which is equal to 
zero. 

It has been remarked above, that the coefficients of the last 
half of the terms of any power, are the same as those of the 
first reversed. This may be seen from the general expression : 

' 1 l' 2 2 3 3 

« 

n — 3_4 _^ , n — 4_3 n — 5 _2 
4 ""4""^ ~6 5'*'T"~6^ • 

n — 6 _ 1 

7 ""T 

This furnishes the following fractions, viz. 

T> h h ii h h +• 
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The first of these is the coefficient of the second term ; the 
coefficient of the second multiplied by f forms the coefficient 
of the third teim, &c. 

^ X I = 21. 21 X f = 36. 

Now 35 multiplied by | = 1 will not be altered ; hence two 
successive coefficients will be alike. 21 multiplied by f pro- 
duced 35 ; so 35 multiplied by | must reproduce 21. In this 
way all the terms will be reproduced ; for the last half of the 
fractions are the first half inverted. 

This demonstration might be made more general, but it is 
not necessary. 



XLVI. Progression by Difference^ or Anthmelical Progression* 

A series of numbers increasing or decreasing by a constant 
difierence, is called a ^ogression by difference^ and sometimes 
an arithmetical progression. 

The first of the two following series is an example of an in- 
creasing, and the second of a decreasing, progression by dif- 
ference. 



5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23 
50, 45, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20 



It is easy to find any term in the series without calculating 
the intermediate terms, if we know the first term, the comm(»i 
difference, and the number of that term in the series reckoned 
from the first. " - 

Let a be the first term, r the common difference, and n the 
number of terms. The series is 

^>tt.+ r, a + 2r, a + 3r. . . .a-f- (n—- 2)r, a-|- (n — l)r. 

The points ..... are used to show that some terms are left 
out of the expression, as it is impossible to express the whole 
until a particular value is given to n. 

Let / be the term required, then 

i=:a -|- (n — l)r. 
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Hence, any term may be found by adding the product oHhe 
conmion difference by the number of terms less one, to the first 
term. 

Example. 

What is the 10th term of the series S, 5, 7, 9, &c. 
In this a == 3, r = 2, and-n — 1 = 9* 

/z=:3+9 X2 = 21. 
In a decreasing series, r is negative. 

Example, 

What is the iSth term of the series 48, 45, 42, &c, f 
a = 48,r = — 3, andn — 1=12. 
i = 48-f(12x— 3) = 48 — 36=12. 

Let a, b, c, be any three successive terms in a progression by 
difference. 

By the definition, 

V b — a =c — b 

2b =a + c 

b = ^Jlf . 
2 

That is, if three successive terms in a progression by difier- 
ence be taken, the sum of the extremes is equal to twice the 
mean. 

Eafampk. 

Let the three tefms be 3, 5, and 7. 

2x5 = 7+33: 10. 

Example 2d. Let 7 and 17 be the first and last term, what 
is the mean ? 

80 
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2 

Let a, i, c, <{, be four successive tenns of a progression by 
difference. 

h — a=:.d — e 

6 + c = a + d. 

That 18, the sum of the two extremes is equal to the sum of 
the two means. 

Example. 

Let 5, 9, 13, 17, be four successive terms. 

9+13 = 17 + 5=22. 

Let a^byC, d,e A, t, k, /, be any number of terms in a 

progression by differences ; by the definition we have 

b — arr'c — bz=d — c = e — d=:i — h=.k — i = I — k. 

b — a = / — k 
c — b =: k — f 
d — c=:i — A, &c. 

< 

which by transposition give 

a+ I =h+k, 

6 + A = c + t. 

c + i = rf + A, &c. 

That is, if the first and last be added together, the second 
and the last but one, the third and the last but two, the sums 
will all be equal. 

Example. 
Let 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, be such a series. 



I 
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3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 



16, 16, 16, 16, 16, 16. 

It will now be easy to find the sum of all the teims in any 
progression by difference, and that even when but part of the 
terms are known. 

Let S represent the sum of the series, then we have 

Also S=Z + A; + i -f-A + ....d+c + 6 + a. 
Adding these term to term as they stand, 

But it has just been shown that 

That is, all the terms are now equal, and one of them be- 
ing multiplied by the whole number of terms will give the 
whole sum : thus 

2S=:n{a + l) 

■ 2 

Hence, the mm of a series of numbers %n progression by differ^ 
ence is one half of the product of the number of terms by the sum of 
the first and last terms. 

EoMimple. 

How many strokes does the hammer of a clock strike in 12 
hours ? 

a = 1, Z = 12, and n = 12. 

g^ 12 (1 + 12) ^^Q^ ^n«. 78 strokes. 
2 

In the formula I = a + {n — 1) r ; substitute d instead of 
r to represent the difference ; thus 

I =z a + (n — I) d. 
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This formula and the following 

o _ n (g + Q 

contain five different things, viz. a, /| n, «fy and S; any three 
of v^hich being given, the other two may be found, by combin- 
ing the two equations. I shall leave the learner to trace thesi; 
himself as occasion may require. 

'- Exangpks in Progression by Difference, 

1. How many strokes do the clocks of Venice, which go on 
to 34 o'clock, strike in a day f 

3. Suppose 100 stones to be placed in a straight line 3 yards 
asunder ; how far would a person travel who should set a bas- 
ket 3 yards from the first, and then go and pick them up one 
by one, and put them into the basket ? 

3. After A, vjrho travelled at the rate of 4 miles an hour, had 
been set out 3f hours, B set out to overtake him, and in 
order thereto went four miles and a half the first hour, four and 
three fourths the second, five the third, and so on, increasing 
his rate one fourth of a mile each hour. In how many hours 
vrill he overtake A ? 

The above example is solved by using both the above for- 
mulas. The known quantities are the first term, the difference, 
and the sum of all the terms. The unknown are the last term* 
and the number of terms. It involves an equation of the se- 
cond degree. It is most convenient to use x, y, &c. for the 
unknown quantities. 

4. A and B set out from London to go round the world, 
(34990 miles,) one going East and the other West A goes 
one mile the first day, two the second, three the third, and so 
on, increasing his rate one mile per day. B goes 30 miles a 
dav. In howmany days' will they meet, and how many mile^ 
will each travel ? 

5. A traveller sets out for a certain place, and travels 1 mtle 
the first day, 3 the second, and so on« In 5 days afterwaids 
another sets out, and travels 13 miles a day. How long and 
how far must he travel to overtake the first ? 
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6. A und B 165 miles distant fiom each other set out with a 
design to meet; A travels 1 mile the first day, 2 the second, 
3 the third, and so on. B travels 20 miles the first day; 18 the 
second, 16 the third, and so on. How soon will they meet ? 

Ans. They will be together on the 10th day, and continuing 
that rate of travelling, Uiey may be together again on the 33d 
day. -Let the learner explain how this can take place. 

7. A person makes a mixture of 51 gallons, consistmg of 
brandy, rum, and water ; the quantitiQ^ of which aire in arith* 
metical progression. The number of gallons of brandy and 
rum together, is to the number of gallons of rum and water 
together as 8 to 9. Required the quantities of each. 

Let X = the number of gallons of rum 

and y == the common difference. 

Then x — y, a?, and x + y will express the three quantities. 

8. A number consisting of three digits which are in arith- 
metical progression, being divided by the sum of its digits, gives 
a quotient 48 ; and if 198 be subtracted "from the number, the 
digits will be inverted. Required the number. 

9. A person employed 3 workmen, whose daily wages w«;re 
in arithmetical progression. The number of days they worked 
was equal to the number of shillings that the second received 
per day. The whole amount of their wages was 7 guineas, and 
the best workman* received 28 shillings more than the worst. 
What were their daily wages ? 

Progression by difference is only a particular case of the 
series by difference, explained Arts. XL. and XLL All the 
principles and rules of it may be derived from the formulas 
obtained there. It would be a good exercise for the learner 
to deduce these rules from those formulas. 



XLVII. Progression by Quottenty or Geometrical Progression. 

Progression by quotient is a series of numbers such, that if 
any term be divided by the one which precedes it, the quotient 
is the same in whatever part the two terms be taken. If the 

20* 
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aeries is incfeasiBg, the qaotiexd will hm greater thtii imity, if 
decreasing, the quotient will be less than unity. 

The following series are examples of this kind of pri^res^ 
sion. 

3, 6, 12, 24, 48.. ..dlcx^. 
72, 24, 8, f, I, ,V- 

In the first the quotient (or ro^, as it is generally called,) is 
2, in the second it is i. 

Let'a, &, e, <{, . • . . i, 2, be a series of this kind, and let q re- 
present the quotient. 

Then we have by the definition, 

a'^b c d " i' 

From these equations we derive 

h =:aqy cr^-bqy d-=.cqj e:=:zdq.....l=^kq. 

. V^^ting successively the value of £ into that of c, and that of 
c into ti^at of d, &c., they become 



i == a 9, c=za^y d=^aq*f c = aq*, . . . , I z= aq 



«— 1 



designating by n, the rank of the term 2, or the number of tenns 
in the proposed progression. 

Any tenn whatever in the series may be found without find- 
ing the intermediate terms, by the foimula 

* 

Exampk. 

What IS the 7th tenn of the series 3, 6, 12, &4^ f 
Here a :^ 3, g = 2, and n — * 1 ^ 6. 

Z = 3 X 2* = 192. -4iw. 188. 
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We may also find the sum af any number of terms of the 
progression 

a, 6, c, df &c. 

If we add the equations 

6 = agr, c=zbq^ d=icq, €=idq l=:kq, 

we obtain 

Observe that the first member is the sum of all the terms of 
the progression except the first, a, and the part of the second 
member enclosed in the parenthesis, is the sum of all the terms 
except the last, I; and this, multiplied by 9, is equal to the 
first member. 

Now putting S for the sum of all the terms, we have 
& + c-|-^+^ + l^S' — a 

Hence we conclude that 

S — a=z(S — l)q, 



which gives 



S=: 



ql — a 

q-i 



Example. 

What is the sum of seven terms of the series 

5, 15, 45, &c. 

/ = 6 X 3* = 3645 

g^ 3x 3645-5 ^ 
3 — 1 

The two equations 

l-ay»~SandS = iizif, 

5—1 
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contain all the relations of the five quantities d, I, 9, n, and S ; 
any three of which being given, the other two may be found. 
It would however be difficult to find n, without the aid of lo- 
garithms, which will be explained -thereafter. Indeed loga- 
rithms will greatly facilitate the cafculations in most cases of 
geometrical progression. Therefore we shall give but few ex- 
amples, until we have explained them. 

If we substitute a 9*""* in place of Z, in the expression of S, it 
becomes 



S 



q — \ 



When q is greater than unity, the quantity q^ will became 
greater as n is made greater, and 5 may be made to exceed 
any quantity we please, by giving n a suitable value ; that is, 
by taking a sufficient nuihber of terms. But if 9 is a fraction 
less than unity, tlie greater the quantity n, the smaller will be 

the quantity 9*. Suppose gr = — , m being a number greater 



than unity, then 



m 



* TO*' 



Substituting — in place of ;" in the expression of 5, and it 



becomes" 



o = — : • 



1-1 



Changing the signs of the numerator and denominator, and 
multiplying both by m, 

ami\ — l\ am — .l!!L am "" 



m*~' 



m — I m — 1 m — 1' 

It is evident that the larger n is or the more terms we take 






" 
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in the progression, the smaller will be the quantity -J?L, and 

consequently the nearer the value of 5 will approach ^^^V » 

from which it'differs only by the quantity 

a 



(m — l)m»~* 

But it can never, strictly speaking, be equal to it, for the 

qu^uitity % — -~ will always have some value, however 

(m — l)m* * 

large n may hk ; yet no quantity can be assume, but this ex- 
pression may be rendered smaller than it. 



am 



The quantity is therefore the limit which the sum 

m — 1 

of a decreasing progression can never surpass, but to which 

the value continually approximates, as we take more terms in 

the series. 



In the progression 








1, 


hi, 


h iV> &c- 


• 


o = 


ll 

m 


= J. 


Hence S = 


1 X2r 
2—1 




1 




(2- 


-1) X2»-- 






1 X ^ 



—l 



In this example the more terms we take, the nearer the sum 
of the series will approach to 2, but it can never be strictly 
equal to it. Now if we cc^sider the number of terms infinite, 

the quantity . -~^ will be so small that it may be omitted 

1 X ^ 

without any sensible error, and the sum of the series may be 
said to be equal to 2. 

By taking more and more terms we aj^pioaQh 2 thus, 



I 
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1 = 2 — 1 

1+4 =2-i 

l+4 + i =2-i 

i+i+i+i =2—* 

What is the sum of the series 1, i, i, ^V' ^^* continued to 
an infinite number of terms ? 

a=l 1 = 1 

' m 3 

S=l2iJ = ^=li. 
3—1 2 

2. What is the sum of the series, 5, f, f, ^y, <&c. cimtinued 
to an infinite number of terms ? 

3. What is the sum of the following series continued to in- 
finity ? 

35, 7, 1, ^j, (fee. 

4. What is the sum of the following series continued to in- 
finity? 

208, 26, 3i, it, &c. 

5. What is the sum of the following series continued to in- 
finity ? 

38, 4f , IH, II, &c. 

6. What is the 10th term of the series 

5, 15, 45, &c.? 

7. What is the sum of 8 terms of the series 

36, 176, 876, &c. ? 

When three numbers are in ge<»netrical progression, the 
middle term is called a mean proportional between the other 
two. 
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Let three numbers, a, &, c, be in geometrical progresfidon, so 
that 

a 6 • 

We have V =zae 

and 6 = (a c)* 

8 Fuid a mean proportional between 4 and 9. 

4 X 

Id ~9 

a^ = 36 

a? = 6. Ans. 6. 

9. Find a mean proportional between 7 and 10. 

10. Find a mean proportional between 2 and 3. 

XLVllI. Logarithms. 

We have seen, Art. XXXVIII, with what facility multiplica- 
tion, division, the raising of powers, and the extraction of roots 
may be performed on literal quantities consisting of the same 
letter, by operating on the exponents. We propose now to 
apply the same principle, though in a way a little different, to 
numbers. 

Multiplication, we observed, is performed by adding the ex- 
ponents, and division by subtracting the exponent of the divisor 
from that of the dividend. 

Thus a'-xa* is a»+* = a^ And ^ « a'"-* = a«. 

In the same manner 2' x 2* = 2'+' = 2', 

and -?! = 2^-* = 2«. 

2* 

Let us make a table consisting of two columns, the first con- 
taining the different powers of 2, and the second the exponents 
of those powers. 



J 



9«9 



JBfgfUiU* 



Observe fint that a* = 1, lo also 2f =: 
2* = 8, 3* = 16, 2» = 32, g' = 64, 2' = 

• TABL£. 
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1, 2' = 2, 2* = 4, 
128, &c. 



Ezpon. 


Powers. 


Expon. 





128 


7 


1 


256 


8 


2 


512 


9 


3 


1024 


10 


4 


2048 


11 


5 


4096 


12 


6 


8192 


13 



1 

2 

4 

8 
16 
32 
64 

Suppose oow it is required lo multiply 256 by 64. We find 
by the table that 256 is the 8th power of 2, that is 2*, and that 
64 k 2*. Now 2* X 2* = 2M^ = 2**. Returning to the table 
again and looking for 14 in the colunm <^ exponenl8» agamst 
it we find 16384 for the 14th power of 2. Therefore the pro- 
duct of 256 by 64 is 16384. 



Powers. 


Expon. 1 


16,384 


14 ' 


32,768 


15 


65,536 


16 


131,072 


17 


262,144 


18 


524,288 


19 


1,048,576 


20 



This we may easily prove. 



256 
64 



1024 
1536 

16384 



Multiply 256 by 128. 

Finding these numbers m the table in- the colunm of powers, 
and looking in the other column for the exponents, we find 
that 256 is the 8th power of 2, and 128 the 7th power. Add- 
ing the exponents 8 and 7, we have 15 for the exponent of 
the product. Now looking for 15 in the column of exponents, 
we find i^ainst it in the colimm of powers, 3S76B for the 15th 
power of 2, which is the product of 256 by 128. Let the 
learner prove this by mukifdying 256 by 128. 

Divide 8192 by 32. 

Lodraig for these nimbers in the cohnm of powers, and for 
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l^fgwriihm. 
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the corresponding exponents, we find 8192 is the IStfa power 
of 2, and 32 is the 5th power. • 

2 IS ^ 

2* 

Ltooking \ox 8 in the column of exponents, and for its corre- 
sponding number, we find 256 for the 8th power of 2, or the 
quotient of 8192 by 32. 

Divide 32768 by 512. 

.The exponents corresponding to these numbers in the table 
are 15 and 9. 15 — 9 = 6. In the column of exponents, 6 
corresponds to 64, which is the true quotient of 32768 by 512 

What is the 3d ppwer of 32 ? 

The exponent corresponding to 32 is 5. Now to find the 
3d power of a* we should multiply the exponent by 3, thus 
^ s X 3 -- fjj^\ g^ tfje tjji jd power of 2* is 2 ^ x s z= 2". Against 

15 in the column of exponents we find 32768 for the 15th 
power of 2. Therefore the 3d power of 32 is 32768. 

What is the 2d power of 128 ? 

The exponent corresponding to this number is 7. ^ 7 x 2 = 
14. The number corresponding to the exponent 14 is 16384, 
which is the second power of 128. 

What is the 3d root of 4096 ? 

The exponent corresponding to this number is 12. 

The 3d root of 2'» is 2 '^ = 2^ 

The number corresponding to the exponent 4 is 16, which 
is the 3d root of 4096. 

What is the fourth root of 65,536 ? 

The exponent corresponding to this number is 16, which 
divided by 4<gives for the exponent of the root 4, the number 
conesponding to which is 16. The answer is 16. 

21 
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1. Multiply 612 by 256. 

2. Multiply 8192 by 128. 

3. Multiply 2048 by 266. 

4. Divide 262,144 by 128. 

5. Divide 1,048,576 by 512. 

6. Divide 524,288 by 131,072. 

7. What is the 2d power of 1024 i 

8. What is the 3d power of 64 i 

9. What is the 5th power of 16 ? 

10. What is the 2nd root of 262,144 ? 

11. What is the 3d root of 262,144 i 

12. What is the 4th root of 1,048,576 i 

13. What is the 5th root of 1^)48,576 i 

14. What is the 6th root of 262,144 ? 

The operations of multiplication, division, and the extrac- 
tion of rootsarevery easy by means of this table. This table 
however contains but very few numbers. But an exponent of 
2 may be found for all numbers from 1 as high as we please. 
FcMT 2* = 2, and 2' = 4. Hence the exponent of 2 answering 
to the number 3 will be between 1 and 2 ; that is, 1 and a 
fraction. So the exponents answering to 6, 6, and 7, will be 2 
and a fraction, &c. 

XLIX. A table may also be made of the powers of 3, or of 
4, or any other number except 1, which shall have the same 
properties. Exponents might be found answering to every 
number from 1 upwards. , 

3* = 1, 3' = 3, 3* = 9, 3» = 27,&c. 

The column of powers will always consist of the numbers 1, 
2, 3, &c. but the column of exponents will be different accord- 
ing as the numbers are considered powers of a different num- 
ber. 
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The formula a!^ =:y jwill apply to every table of this kind. 

If any number except 1 be put in the place of a, and y be 
made successively 1, 2, 3, 4, a suitable value may be found for 
Xj which shall answer the conditions. 

If a be made 1, y will always be 1, whatever value be given 
to a? ; for all powers, as well as all roots of 1, are 1. 

But if any number greater than 1 be put in the place of a,y 
may equal any number whatever, by giving x a suitable value. 

Giving a value to a then, we begin and make y successively 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c. and these numbers will form the first column o^ 
columns of powers in the table. Then we find the values of 
X corresponding to these values of y, and writfi then! in the se- 
cond column against the values of y, and these liltm the column 
of exponents. These exponents are called logarithms. The 
first column is usually called the column of numbers, and the 
second, the column of logarithms. The number. put in the 
place of a, is called the base of the table. Whatever number 
is made base at first, must be continued through the table. 

Observe that a" = 1 ; therefore whatever base be used; the 
logarithm of 1 is zero. And 1 will be the logarithm of the base, 
for a^ z:;La. ^ 

The most convenient number for the base, and the one ge- 
nerally used in the tables, is 10. 

10** = 1, 10* = 10, W = 100, 10' = 1000, 10* = 10000, 
10* = 100000, W = 1000000, 8mj. 

Now to find the logarithm t>f 2, 3, 4, fcc. 

Make 10* = 2, 10' = 3, lO' = 4, &c. 

For all numbers between 1 and 10, cr must be a fitiction, be- 
cause lO** = 1 and 10' = 10. 

Make x -=> — , then it becomes 

z 



10' =2. 



As the process for finding the value oiz in this equation is 
lonff and rather too difilicult for young leamers, we will suppose 
it already found. 



1 
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— =z .30103 very nearly. 

z 



3 10 3 



Hence lo^^^^^'^ = 2 very nearly. 

To understand this, we must suppose 10 raised to the 30103d 
power, and then the 100000th root of it taken,* and this will 
differ very little from 2. .The number .3C103 is the logarithm 
of 2. The fractional part of logarithms is always expressed in 
decimals. 

Having the logarithm of 2, we may jSnd the logarithm of 4 
by doublmg it, for 2* = 4. That of 8 = 2' is found by tri- 
pling it, and 39 #n. 

The logarithm of 4 is .30103 X 2 = .60206. 

The logarithm of 8 is .30103 X 3 = .90309. 

The logarithm of 16 is .30103 X 4 = 1.20412, &c. 

Again 10^^^^^^^^ = 3 very nearly. 

Hence the logarithm of 3 is .4771213. 

Since 2 X 3 == 6, the logarithm of 6 is found by adding the 
logarithm of 2 and 3 together. 

.30103 + .4771213 = .7781513 = logarithm of 6. 

Since 3* = 9, the logarithm of 9 is found by multiplying that 
of 3 by 2. With the logarithms of 2 and 3 the logarithms of all 
the powers of each, and of all the multiples of the two may be 
found. 

The logarithm of 5 may be found by subtracting that of 2 
from that of 10, since 5 = y. The logarithm of 10 is 1. 

1 — .301 03 = .69897 = log. of 5. 

Now all the logarithms of all the multiples of 2, 3, 5, and 10 
may be found. Hence it appears that it is necessary lo find 
the logaritlims of the prime numbers, or such as have no divi- 
sor except unity, by trial ; and then the logarithms of all the 
compound numbers may be found from them. 

The decimal parts of the logarithms of 20, 30, be. are the 
same as those of 2, 3, 4, &c. For, since the logarithm of 10 is 
1 ; that of 100, 2 ; that of lOOQ, 3, &c., it is evident that add- 
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inff these logarithms to the logarithms of any other numbers^ 
wul not alter the decimal part. Hence 1 added to the loga- 
rithm of 2 forms that of 20, and 2 added to the logarithm of 2 
forms that of 200, &c. 

Log. 2 = .30103, log. 20 = 1.30103, log. 200 = 2.30103, 
log. 2000 = 3.30103. 

The logarithm of 25 is 1.39794 ; that of 250 = 25 X 10 is 
1 + 1.39794 = 2.39794 : that of 2500 = 25 X 100 is 2 + 
1 .39794 = 3.39794. 

The logarithms of all numbers below 10 are fractions, those 
of all the numbers between 10 and 100 are 1 and a fraction ; 
those of all numbers between 100 and 1000 are 2 and a frac- 
tion ; those of all numbers between 1000 and 10000 are 3 and a 
fraction. That is, the whole number which precedes the fraction 
in the logarithm is always equal to the number of figures in the 
number less one. This whole number is called the index or 
characteristic of the logarithm. Thus in the logarithm*2.3576423, 
the figure 2 is the characteristic showing that it is the loga- 
rithm of a number consisting of three figures or bet\veen 100 
and 1000. 

As the characteristic may always be known by the number, 
and the number of figures in a number may be known by the 
characteristic, it is usual to omit the characteristic in the table, 
to save the room. It is useful to omit it too, because the same 
fractional part, with different characteristics, forms the loga- 
rithms of several different numbers. 

The logarithm of 37 is 1.568202. 

Q«7 Ifll. 668901 

.'. = 3.7 = = 10-*^*- 

10 10 

The logarithm of 3.7 is .568202, which is the same as that 
of 37, with the exception of the index. 

^J2z =x 37.62 = ji = 10"'^"" 

100 10* 

?!^ = 3.762 == 12!1'!1' = 10--- 
1000 10* 

21* 
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That 18, all numbers which are tenfold, the one of the other, 
have the same logarithm. 

376200 has for its logarithm 5.575419. 

37620 « « 4.575419. 

3762 « " 3.575419. 

376.2 « 2.575419. 

37.62 « 1.575419. 

3.762 " , 0.575419. 

When a number consists of whole numbers and decimal 
parts, we find the fn^^tional part of the logarithm in the same 
manner as if all the figures of the number belonged to the 
whole number, but we give it the index corresponding to the 
whole number only. 

In most tables of logarithms they are carried as far as seven 
decimal places. Some however are only carried to five or six. 
The disposition of the tables is something different in different 
sets, but they are generally accompanied with an explana- 
tion. When one set of tables is well understood, all others will 
be easily learned; The logarithms for the following examples 
may be found in any table of logarithms. They are used here 
as far as six places. 



Examples. 

1. Multiply 43 by 25. 

Find 43 in the column of numbers, and against it in the co- 
lumn of logarithms you will find 1.633468, and against 25 you 
will find 1.397940. Add these two logarithms together and 
their sum is the logarithm of the product. 

log. 43 ... . 1.633468 

« 25 ... 1.397940 



(( 



1075 .... 3.031408 



Find this logarithm in the colmnn of logarithms, and against 
it in the column of numbers you find 1075 which is the product 
of 43 multiplied by 25. The index, 3, shows that the number 
must consist of four places/ 



4 
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Let the leanier prove the results at first by actual multipli* 
cation. 

2. Multiply 2520 by 300. 

By what was remarked above, the logarithm of 2520 is the 
same as that of 252 with the exception of the index, and that 
of 300 is the same as that of 3 except the index^. 

Find the number 252 in the left hand column, and against it 
in the second column you find .401401. The number 2520 con- 
sists of four places, tlverefore the index of its logarithm n^ust be 
(4 — 1) or 3. The logarithm corresponding to 300 is .477121, 
and its index must be 2, because 300 consists of three places. 

log. 2520 .... 3.401401 

" 300 ... 2.477121 



« 756000 .... 5.878522 

Find this logarithm, and against it in the column of numbers 
you will find 756; but the index 5^hows that the number 
must consist of 6 places ; therefore three zeros must be annex- 
ed to the right, which makes the number 756000, which is the 
product of 2520 by 300. 

3. Multiply 2756 by 20. 

* To find the logarithm of 2756, find in the column of num- 
bers 275, and. at the top of the table look for 6. In the co- 
lumn under 6 aihd opposite 275 you find .440279 for the deci- 
mal part of the logarithm of 2756. The characteristic will 
be 3. 

log. 2756 . . . 3.440279 
« 20 . . . '1.301030 



« 55120 . . • 4.741309 

Looking in the table for this logarithm, against 551 you will 
find .741152 and against 552 you will find .741939. The lo- 
garithm .741309 is between these two. Against 551, look 
along in the other columns. In the column under 2 you find 
the logarithm required. The figures of the number, then, are 

-* In some tables the whole ntunber 2756 mi^ be found in the left hand co- 
lumn. 
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5512, but the characteristic being 4, the number must consist 
of five places ; hence annexing a zero, you have 55120 for the 
product of 2756 by 20. 

4. Divide 756342 by 27867. 

Both these nutnbers exceed the numbers in the tables, still 
we shall be able to find them with great accuracy. First find 
the logarithm of 756300, which is 5.878694. The difierence 
between this logarithm and that of 756400 is 58. The differ- 
ence between 756300 and 756400 is 100, and the difierence 
between 756300 and 756342 is 42. Therefore, if yVV = -42 
of 58 be added to the logarithm of 756300, it will give the lo- 
garithm of 756342 sufficiently exact, 58 x '42 = 24, reject- 
ing the decimals. 5.878694 + 24 = 5.878718. The 58, 
and conse\|uently the 24, are decimals of the order of the two 
last places of the logarithm, but this circumstance need not be 
regarded in taking Siese parts. It is sufficient to add them to 
their proper place. 

The table generally furnishes means of taking out this loga- 
rithm more easily. As the difierences do not often vary an 
unit for considerable distance among the higher numbers, the 
difierence is divided into ten equal parts, (that is, as equal as 
possible, the nearest number being used, rejecting the decimal 
parts) and one part is set against 1, two parts against 2, Slc. in 
a column at the right of the table. 

In the present case, then, for the 4 (for which we are to tak^ 
tV of ^89) we look at these parts and against it we find 2^, and 
for the 2 (for which we must take yf^ of 58,) we find 11. But 
11 is /^, consequently to obtain y^^ we must take yV of 11 
which IS 1, omitting the decimal. The operation may stand 
thus: 

fog. 756300 5.878694 

yV of diff. 23 



tU 



1 



log. 756342 5.878718 

To find the logarithm of 27867, proceed in the same manner, 
first finding that of 27860, and then adding f j of the difierence, 
which will be found at the right hand, as above. 



L. 



tV 



log. 27860 
diff. 



4.444981 
109 
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log. 27867 

From log. dividend 
Subt. log. of divisor 



4.445090 

5.878718 
4.445090 



log. of quotient 27.141 1.433628 , 

We find 4he decimal part of this logaritnm is between 
.433610 and .433770^ the former of which belongs to the nuni«- 
ber 2714, and the latter to 2715. Subtract 433610 ii-om 
433628, the remainder is 18. Looking in the column of parts, 
the number-next below 18 is 17, which stands against 1 or j\ 
of the whole difference. 

Put this I at the right of 2714, which makes 27141. The 
characteristic 1 shows that the number is between 10 and 100. 
Therefore the quotient is 27.141. This quotient is correct to 
three decimal places. * 

If the table has no column of differences, take the whole 
difference between .433610 and .433770, which is 160 for a 
divisor, the 18 for a dividend, annexing one or more zeros. 
One place must be given to the quotient for each zero. 



180 


160 




, 


160 


.1 






5. What is the 3d power of 25.7 f 






log. 25.7 
Multiply by 3 


Ans. 


1.409933 
3 


log. 16974.6 


4.229799 
16974.6—. 


6. What is the 3d root of 15 ? 
log. 15 


Ans. 


1.176091 ( 


log. 2.46621 


.392030 
2.4662+. 



L. Since a fraction consists of two numbers, one for the nu^ 
merator and the other for the denominator, the logarithm of a 
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fraction must ccmsist of two logarithms ; and as a fiactioa ex- 
presses the divtsicm of the numerator by the denominate, to 
express this operation on the^ logarithms, that of the denominar 
Xxx must be represented as to be subtracted from the nume- 
rator. 

The logarithm of | is expressed thus : 

log. 3 — log. 5 = 0.477 121 — 0.698970. 

The logarithm of a fraction whose numerator is 1, may be 

expressed by a single logarithm. For — . is the same as a^. 
If we would express the logarithm of i for example , 
10.477m _ 3^ consequently — ^^^^^^ = lOr--*"*" = J. 

That is, the logarithm of ^ is the same as the logarithm of S, 
except the sign, which for the fraction is negative. Any frac- 
tion may be reduced to the form — , but the denominator will 

a* 

consist of decimals or still contain a fraction. 

,^1 = L_ 

^ If 1.666 +' 

If the subtraction be actually performed, on the expression of 
this fraction given above, it will be reduced to the logarithm 
of a fraction of this form. 

0.477121 — 0.698970 = — 0.221849. 

The number corresponding to the logarithm 0.221849 is 1.666 
-f-, but the sign being negative, shows that the number is 

1 



1.666 4- 



The logarithms of all common fractions may be obtained in 
either of the above forms, bgt they are extremely inconvenient 
in practice. The first on account of its consisting of two loga- 
rithms would be useless as well as inconvenient; because 
though we might find a logarithm corresponding to any fi'ac- 
tion, yet in performing operations, a logarithm would never be 
found in that form when it was required to find its number. 
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The second fonn is inccmvenient because it is negative, and 
also because in seeking the number corresponduig to the loga* 
rithniy a fraction would frequently be found with decimals in 
the denominator. It would be much better that the whole 
fraction should be expressed in decimals. If the fraction is 
used in the decimal form, the logarithms may be used for them 
almost as easily as for whole numbers. 

Suppose it is required to find the logarithm of .5 or tV* 

^ log. 5 — log. 10 = 0.698970 — 1 . = — 1 .+ .698970. 

Suppose it is required to find the logarithm of .05 or ji^, 

1 f\,9§9W!0 —14.488970. 

tI. = }^ =10 

log. 5 — log. 100 = 0.698970 — 2.= —2 +.698970. 

The logarithms of 10, 100, 1000, &c. always beins whole 
numbers, we have the two parts distinct. The logarium of .5 
is the same as that of 5 except that it has the number 1 joined 
to it with the sign — , which is sufiSicient to distinguish it, and 
show it to be a fraction. The logarithm of .05 also is the same, 
except that — 2 is joined to k. That is, the logarithm of the 
numerator is positive, and that of the denominator negative. 

This negative number joined to the positive fi^ctional part, 
serves as a characteristic, and is a continuation of the principle 
shown above ; thus 

The log. 500 is 2.698970 

" " 50 1.698970 

« « 5 0.698970 

« " .5 r.698970 

" " .05 2'.698970 

The logarithii) of a decimal is the same as that of a whole 
number expressed by the same figures, with the exception of 
the characteristic, which is negative for the flection ; being — 
1 when the first Agate on the left is tenths, — 2 when the first 
is hundredths, &c. It is convenient to write the sign over the 
characteristic thus, X, ~% &^c. It is not necessary to put the 
sign -|- before the fractional part, for this will always be un- 
derstood to be positive. 



« 



In (^ralkig upon these munbefB, tiM same rales nmst be ob- 
served as in oSier cases where numbers are lonmd ccomeeted 
with the signs 4> and -^. . 

When the first figure of the fraction is tenths, the character- 
istic is 1, when the first is hundredths,, the characteristic is '% 

The log. of .25 is log. 25 — log. 100 

= 1.397940— 2 = — 2 + 1.397940 =T.397940. 

This is the same as the logarithm of 25, except that the cha- 
racteristic T shows that' its first figure on the left is lOths, or 
one place to the. right of units. 

Multiply 325 by. 23. 



log. 325 .. . 
log. .23 . . . 


2.511883 
1.361728 


log. 74.75 Jins. . ' 


1.873611 


Multiply 872 by .097. 




log. 872 . . 
log. .097 


2.940516 
1:986772 


log. S4.bS4An8. 


1.927288 



In adding: the logarithms, there is 1 to carry from the deci- 
mal to the units. This one is positive, because the decimal 
part is so. 

Multiply .867 by .0093 

log. .857 . . • T.932981 
log, .0093 . ' , .3 .968483 



"r^iir^^i^^* 



log. .0079701 .Ai#« . . T901464 

Divide 75 by .025. 

log. 75 . . . . 1.875061 

leg. .025 . ^ ."2:397940 



■*.•»■ 



log. 3000 ^n#. • . . 2.477121 
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In ^obtractin^, the negative quantity is to be added, as in 
algebraic quantities. 

Divide 276 by .047. 

log. 276 . . . 2.439333 
log. .047 . . "1:672098 

log. 6861.07 Arts. . . . 3.767235 
Divide .076 by 830. 

log. .076 T880814 =: T + 1.880814 
Jog. 830 . . 2.919078 

. log. .0000916662 Am. . ^961736 

In order to be able to take the second from the first, I change 
tlie characteristic "a" into "af + 1 which has the same value. 
This enables me to take 9 from 18, that is, it furnishes a ten to 
borrow for the last subtraction of the positive part. In sub- 
tracting, the characteristic 2 of the second logarithm becomes 
negative and of course must be added to the other negative. 

Divide .735 by ,038. 

log. .736 . . T866287 

log. .038 . . 2.679784 

log. 19.3422 w3n«. . 1.286603 

What is the 3d power of .26 ? 

log. .25 . . T.397940 

3 



log. 0-016626 Am. T + 1.193820 = "2:193820. 

What is the third root of 0.01 6626 '? 

The logarithm of this number is "i:i 93820. This character- 
istic "2" cannot be divided by 3, neither can it be joined with 
the first decimal figure in the logarithm, because of the HiflTer- 
ent sign. But if we observe the operation above in finding the 
power, we shall see, that in multiplying the decimal part there 
was 1 to carry, which was positive, and after the multiplication 
was completed, the characteristic stood thus, T -|- I which was 

22 
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_ \ 

afterwards reduced to 2. Now if we add^ -|- 1 to the Tin 

the present instance, it will become ~3~ + ^» <^ ^^ ^^ s^unc 
time its value will not be altered. The negative part of the \ 
characteristic will then be divisible by 3, and the 1 being posi- 
tive may be joined to the firacti<mal part 

log. .01 5625 i:i93820 = T + 1-193820(3 

log. .25 Ans. T:3OT940 

In aU cases of extracting roots effractions^ tf the negative char 
raeteristic is not divisible by the number expre s s i ng the rootj it must 
be made so in a similar manner. 

If the characteristic were T and it were required to find the 
fifth root, we must add X + 2 and it will become T + 2. 

What is the 4th root of .357 ? 

log. .357 ~r.552668 == T+ 3.552668(4 

log. .77294 Ans. T888147 

Any common fi-action may be changed to a decimal by its 
logarithms, so that when the logarithm of a common fraction is 
required, it is not necessary to change the fi'action to a decimal 
previous to taking it. 

It is required to find the logarithm of i corresponding to i 
expressed in decimals. 

The logarithm of 2 being 0.30103, that of ^ will be —0.30103. 

Now — 0.30103 =2 _ 1 + 1 — .30103 

=? — 1 + (1 — .30103) ="T69897- 

The decimal part .69897 is the log. of 5, and — 1 is the Ic^. 
of 10 as a denominator. Therefore ~r69897 is the log« of 

.5 = i. 

Reduce | to a decimal. 

log. 5 0.69897 = _ 1 + 1.698970 

log. 8 0.903090 

log. 0.625 = f Ans. T.795880 
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When there are several multiplications and divisions to be 
performed together, it is rather more convenient to perform the 
whole by multiplication, that is, by adding the Ic^arithms. 
This mav be effected on the following prmciple. To divide 
by 2 is the same as to multiply by i or .5. Dividing by 5 is 
the same as multiplying by | or .2, 8ic. 

Suppose then it is required to divide 435 by 15. Instead of 
dividing by 15 let us propose to multiply by y,. First find the 
logaritmn of ^^ reduced to a decimal. 

log. 1 i80 = — 2+2,000000 

log. 15 subtract 1.176091 



log. ^j in form of a decimal d.823909' 

log. 435 add 2.638489 

log. 29 = quotient of 435 by 15 1.462Cd8 

The log. of tV ^* ^823909 is called the Arithmetic drnph- 
ment of the log. of 15. 

The arithmetic complement is found by subtracting the h^arUhm 
of the number from the logarithm of 1, tmch is zero^ but which majf 
always be represented iy T -f- 1, T + 2, fyc. It must always be 
represented by such a number that the logarithm of the number may 
be subtracted from the positive part. That w, ti^ must always be 
equal to the characteristic of the logarithm to be subtracted^ plus 1 ; 
for 1 must always he borrowed from it^ from which to subtract the 
fractional part* 

It is required to find the value of x in the following equa- 
tion. 



( 35 X 28 X 56.78 \* 
387 X 2.896 / 



4 
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/ 



log. 35 

log. 28 

log. 56.78 

log. 387 2.587711 

log. 2.896 0.461799 


Arith. Com. 

u u 

f answer 


1 .9441/00 

1.447158 
1.754195 
1:412289 

1.538201 

- 




1.695911 
3 




5.087733(5 


loir. 10.4123 very nearh 


1.017546 



I multiply by 3 to find the 3d power, and divide by 5 to ob- 
tain the 5th root. 

LI. There is an expedient generally adopted to avoid the 
negative characteristics in the logarithms of decimals. I shall 
explain it and leave the learner to use the method he likes the 
best. 

1. Multiply 253 by .37. 

log. .37 T.568202 

log. 253 2.403121 



log. 93.61 nearly answer 1.971323 

Instead of using the logarithm 1.568202 in its present form, 
add 10 to its characteristic and it bec<Hnes 9.568202. 

log. .37 9.568202 

log. 253 2.403121 

11.971323 
Subtract 10. 



log., 93.61 as above. 1.971323 

In this case 10 was added to one of the numbers and after- 
wards subtracted firom the result ; of courte the answer must 
be the same. 

2. Multiply .023 by .976. 
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Take out die lpgarilhin» of these numbers and add 10 to 
each characterifitic. 

log- .023 8.361728 

log. .976 , 9.989450 

18.351178 
* Subtract 20 



log. .0224473 nearly ans. 2.351 178 

We may observe that, in this way, when the first left hand 
figure is tenths, the characteristic, instead of being T is 9, and 
when the first figure is hundredths, the characteristic is 8, &c. 
That is, the place of the first figure of the number reckoned 
from the decimal point corresponds to what the characteristic 
falls short of 10. Whenever in adding, the characteristic ex- 
ceeds 10, the ten or tens may be omitted and the unit figure 
only retained. 

In the first example, one number only was a firaction, viz. 
•37. In adding, the characteristic became 11, and omitting 
the 10 it became 1, which shows that the product is a njamber 
exceeding 10. 

In the second example both numbers were fi^actions, of course 
each characteristic was 10 too large. In adding, the charac^ 
teristic became 18. Now instead of subtracting both tens or 
20, it is sufficient to subtract one of them, and me characteris- 
tic 8, which is 2 less than 10, shows as well as 2~ would do, 
that the product is a fi-action, and that its first figure must be^ 
in the second place of fi-actions or hundredth's place. 

If three fi-actions were to be multiplied together, there would 
be three tens too much used, and the characteristic would he 
between 20 and 30 ; but rejecting two of the lens, or 20, the 
remaining figure would show the product to be a fraction, and; 
show the place of its first figure. 

3. What is the 3d power of .378 ? 

log. .378 . . . . 9.577492 
Multiply by 3 



28.732476 
log. .05401 nearly ans. . 8.732476 

22 * 
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Multiptving by 3 is the same as adding the nmnber twice to 
itself. The characteristic becomes 28^ but onitting.two of the 
tens or 20, it becomes 8, which shows it to be the logarithm of 
a fraction whose first place is hundredths. 

If it is required to find the 3d root of a firaction, it is easy to 
see, that having taken out the logarithm of the firaction, it will 
be necessary to add two tens to me characteristic, for it is then 
considered the third power of some other firaction, and in rais- 
ing the firaction to that power, two tens would be subtracted. 

In the last example the logarithm of the power is 8.732476, 
but in order to take its 3d root, it will be necessary to add the 
two tens which were <»nitted. 

For the second root one ten must be previously added, and 
for the fourth root, three tens, &c. 

4. What is the 3d root of .027 ? 

log. .027 . . 8.431364 

or considered as a 3d power 28.431364 (3 

log. .3. Ana. . . . 9.477121 

5. What is the 2d root of .0016 ? 

log. .0016. . . 7^04120 

or considered a second power 17.204120 (2 

log. .04. Am. 8.602060 

In dividing a whole number by a fraction, if 10 be added to 
the characteristic of the dividend, it cancels the 10 supposed 
to be added to the divisor. If both are Sections the ten in the 
one cancels it in the other ; and if the dividend only is a flec- 
tion, the answer will of course be a less fraction. Consequent- 
ly in division the results will require no alteration. 

6. Divide 57 by .018. 

log. 57 . . 1.755875 

log. .018 . . 8.255272 

log. 3166.7 nearly ans. . 3.500603 



LI. 
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Here in subtracting I suppose 10 to be added to the first 
characteristic, and say 8 from 11, dx. 



7. Divide .2172 by .006. 

log. .2172 
log. .006 

log. S6.2 Jlns. 



9.336860 
7.778151 

1.558709 



In taking the arithmetical complement, the logarithm of the 
number may be subtracted immediately from 10. The loga- 
rithm of 2 being .301030, its arithmetical complement is 
T698970. Adding 10 it becomes 9.698970. It would be the 
same if subtracted immediately from 10 thus 10 — .301030 
= 9.698970. 

8. It is required to find the yalue of ,r in the following ex- 
pression : 



y — 17 / 13.73 X . 
1 12 \ .253"' 



0706 V* 



log. 13.73 1.137670 

log. .0706* 8.848805 

log. .2.53 9.403121 Arith. Com. 0.596879 



Sum 



Product by 3 



Quotient by 2 
log. 17 
log. 1 12 2.04921 8 Aritii. Com. 



0.583354 
3 

1.750062 (2 

0.875031 
1.230449 
7.950782 



9. 



log. X = 1.13835 nearly 0.056262 

Find the value of a? in the following equations. 

X = / ^8-^7 X .463 \^ 
\ .037 X 576 / 
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345 /872 X .0066\* 
417 V038X4685/ 

,\ _ 25 /873\*/278\* 

"• *""476* \9567'Vi973; 

12. 38* = 583. 

Obflierve that the 2d power of 38 is found by multiplying the 
loffaritlun of 38 by 2, the 3d power by multiplying it by 3, Slc. 
which will give the logarithm of the result. Hence we have 
the following equation; the logarithm of 38 being 1.579784 
and that of 583 being 2.765669. 

X X 1.579784 = 2,766669 

* = ?ll^^= 1.75066 + 
1.679784 

The value of a? is found by dividing one logarithm by the 
other in the same manner as other numbers. It might be done 
b]^ logarithms if the tables were sufficiently extensive to take 
out the numbers. By a table with six places an answer cor- 
rect to four decimal places may be obtained. 

In taking out the logarithms the right hand figure may be 
omitted without affecting the result in the first four decimals. 

log. 2.76567 . . 0.441794 

log. 1.67978 . . . 0.198588 

log. X = 1.75064 + . 0.243206 

13. What is the value of j? in the equation 1537* = 52^ 
.This gives first 1537 = 52*. 

This may now be solved like the last. 

LII. Questions relating to Compound Interest. 

It is required to find what any ^ven principal jp will amount 
to in e number n of years, at a given rate per cent, r, at com- 
pound interest. 

Suppose first, that the principal is $1, or £1, or one unit of 
money of any kind. 



^ 
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The interest of 1 for one year is — ^Ll^ or simply r, if r is 

considered a decimal. The amomit of 1 for one year tben^ 
will be 1 -|- r. The amount o(p dollars will be jp (1.+ r). 

For the second year, p (1 -(~ ^^^ ^^ ^^. principal, and the 
amount of 1 being ( 1 -f- ^j> the amount of p{l -f- r) will be p 
(l+r)(.l+r)orp(l+r)«. 

For the third year p (1 -f- 0* being the principal, the amount 
will be p (1 + ry (1 -|- r) or jp (1 + r)\ 

For n years then, the amount will hep {I + r)«. 

Putting A for the amount, we have 

A=zp{l + r)\ 

This equation contains four quantities, jlj p, r, and n, any 
three off which being given, the other may be found. 

Logarithms will save much labour in calculatiQns of this 
kind. 

Examples. 

1. What will $753.37 amount to in 5| years, at 6 per cent, 
compound interest ? 

Here p = 753.37, r = .06, and n = 5f . 

log. 1 + r = 1.06 . . 0.025306 

»= 5| 



0.0031634 
3 

0.009490 
0.126530 



log. (1+r)®* .... 0.136020 

log. 753.37 2.877008 

log. $1030.467 Am. 3.013028 



^ I 
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2. What princ^NiI put at interest will amount to 4^5000 in 
13 jean at 5 per cent, compound interest f 

* By the abore formula 

_ A 

^ (l+r)« 



log. l+r=1.05 


0.021189 
13 


• 


.063567 
21189 


Subtract 
log. wa = 6000 ^ From 


.276457 
3.698970 


log. p = $2661.60 nearly Am. 


3.423513 



3. At what rate per cent, must $378.57 be put at compound 
interest, that it may amount to $bW in 5 years i 

Solving the equation .4 = j> (I -|- r)* making r the unknown 
quantity, it becomes 



'+'=(fV 



log. ./J = 600 ^ . 
log. p = 378.57 

Dividing by n == 6 



2.698970 
2.678146 

0.120824 (5 
0.024165 



log. (r+l) = 1.05722 
Consequently r = 0.05722 Ans. 

4. In what time will $284.37 amount to 760 at 7 per cent.? 

Making n the unknown quantity, the equaticm A=p{\ -^rY 
becomes 



log. _ = n X log. (1 + r), and 
P 
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<«• 



n = 



(j) 



log.(l+r) 

log. wJ = 750 . . • . 3.876061 
log. p = 284.37 . . . . 2.453881 

log. ^ 0.421180 

P 
log. l+r =,1.07, is 0.029384 

log. 0.421180 ..... 9.624467 

log. 0.029384 .... 8.468111 



log. n = 14.334 nearly Am. 1.156356 

5. What will be the compound interest of $947 for 4 year^ 
and 3 months at 5} per cent, i 

6. What will $157.63 amount to in 17 years at 4| per cent.? 

7. A note was given the 15th of March 1804, for $58.46, at 
the rate of 6 per cent, compound interest ; and it was paid the 
19th of Oct. 1823. To how much had it amounted ? 

8. A note was given the 13th of Nov. 1807, for $456.33, and 
was paid the 23d of Sept. 1819. The sum paid was $894.40. 
What per cent, was allowed at compound interest ? 

9. In what time will the principal p be doubled, or become 
2j>, at 6 per cent, compound interest ? In what time will it 
be tripled f 

JVoie. In order to solve the above question, put 2 p in the 
place of wJF for the first, 3p for the second, and find the value 
of n. 

The principles of compound interest will apply to the follow- 
ing questions concerning the increase of population. 

10. The number of the inhabitants of the United States in 
A. D. 1790 was 3,929,000, and in 1800, 5,306,000. What rate 
per cent, for the whole time was the increase ? What per 
cent, per year ? 



J 
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11. Soppo0e the rate of incieaae to lemain the same fix* the 
next 10 yean, what would be the number of inhabitants in 
1810? 

12* At the same rate, in what time would the number of in- 
habitants be doubled after 1800 ? 

13. The number of inhabitants in 1810 by the census was 
7,240,000. What was the annual rate of increase ? 

14. At the above rate, what would be the number in 1820 ? 

15. At the above rate, in what time would the number in 
1810 be doubled } 

16. The number of inhabitants by the census of 1820, was 
^,638,000. What was the annual rate of increase from 1810 
to 1820? 

17. At the same rate, what is the number in 1825 ? 

18. At the same rate, what will be the number in 1830 ? 

19. At the same rate, in what time will the number in 1820 
be doubled ? 

20. In what time will the number in 1820 be tripled ? 

21. When will the number of inhabitants, by the rate of the 
last census, be 50,000,000 ? 



. LIIL 1. Suppose a man puts $10 a year into the savings 
bank for 15 years, and that the rate of interest which the bank 
is able to divide annually is 5 per cent. How much money 
will he have in the bank at the end of the 15th year ? 

Suppose a =r the sum put in annually, 
r :;= the rate of interest, 
< = the time, 
•^ = the amount. 

According to the above rule of compound interest, the sum 
a at first deposited will amount to a (r + 1)S* that deposited 
the second year will amount to a (r + 1)*~* ; that deposited 
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the thiid year will amount to a (r + l)*""* ; that deposited the 
last year will amount to a (r 4- 1)*. Hence we have 

^ = a {r + ly + a {r + l)^' + a {r + l)^ .... a {r^ I) .... 
= «[(r+iy + (r+ir>+(r+l)^.,..(r+l)J 

But {r + 1)*, {r^-\' 1)*~S fee. is a geometrical progression, 
whose largest term is (r -j- 1)S the smallest r -f* I9 tu^d the 
ratio r 4* !• The sum of this progression, Art. XL VII. is 

(r+l)[(r +!)'-!] 
r - 

Hence A = « (>• + 1) [(r + 1)' - 1] 

r 

The same result may be obtained by another course of rea- 
soning. 

The amount of the sum a for one year is a -^ a r. Adding 
a to this, it becomes 2 a -{- ar. 

The amount of this at the end of another year is 2a'-^ ar 
-\- 2 a r -^ a r^j or 2 o + 3 a r + a r*. Adding a to this it 
becomes 

3a + 3ar-j-ar*. 

The amount of this for 1 year is 

Sa + Sar + ar^ + Sar + ^at^ + ar", 

=:3a + 6ar + 4ar* + ar', 

= a(3 + 6r + 4r* + r'). 

This is the amount at the end of tlie third year before the 
addition is made to the capital. The law is now sufficiently 
manifest. With a little alteration, the quantity 3 -|- 6 r + 4 r 
+ r* may be rendered the 4th power of 1 + r. The three last 
coefficients are already right. If we add 1 to the quantity it 
becomei^ 

Multiply this by r and it becomes* 

4 r + 6 r* + 4 r^ + r*. 
23 
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Add I agun and it becomes 

1 +4r + 6i^+4r' + r*. 

This is now the 4th power of 1 -^ r, and it may be written 

(l+r)\ 

Sttbtract>the 1 which was added last, and it becomes 

(l+r)^-l. 

Divide this by r, because it was multipUed by r, and it be- 
comes 

(1 + rr-i 

r 

Subtract 1 a^ain, because 1 was added previous to multiply- 
ing by r; and it becomes 

a+rV- l_ (l+r)- -(l+r) _ (l+r)[ ( l+r)'— 1] 

r r r 

Substitute t in place of the exponent 3, and multiply by a, 
and it becomes 

«(!+.>•) [(l+r>-- l] ^ ^ 

which is the same as before. 

The particular question given above may now be solved by 
logarithms, using this formula. 

log. (1 + r) = 1.06 . . , 0.021189 

Multiply by ^ = 15 . . 15 



105945 
.21189 



log. (1 + r )" = 2.079 . . .S1783& 

SubUact ] 1 



log. 1.079 . . . 0.033021 

log. (1+r) .... Q.021189 

log. a = 10 1.000000 

Arith. Com. log. r =f .05 . * . 1.301030 



w2i». $226.59 . < . . 2.355240 
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2. A man deposited aniraally |r50 in a bank from the time 
his son was born, until ,he was 20 years of age ; and it was 
taken out, together with compound interest on each dej:>Qsit at 
3 per cent., whe^ his son was 21 years of age, and giten to him. 
How much did the son receive ? 

3. How much did the bankers gain by receiving the money, 
supposing they were able to employ it all the time at 6 per 
cent, compound interest? 

4. A man has a son 7 years old, and he wishes to give him 
$2000 when he is 21 years old ; how much must he deposit 
annually at 4 per cent, compound interest, to be able to do it f 

5. If a man deposits in a bank annually $35, in how long a 
time will it amount to $500 at 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

6. The first slaves were brought into the American Colonies 
in the year 1685. Suppose the first number to have been 50, 
and that 50 had been brought each year for 100 years, and the 
rate of increase 3 per cent. How many would there h«ve been 
in the country at the end of the hundred years ^. 

LIV. Annuities. 

1. A man died leaving a legacy to a friend in the following 
manner ; a sum of mqney was to be put at interest, such that, 
the person drawing 10 dollars a year, at the end of 15 years 
the principal and mterest should both be exhausted. What 
sum must be put at interest at 6 per cent, to fulfil the above 
condition ? 

Let the learner generaliase this example and form a rule ; and 
then solve the following examples by it. 

2. A man wishes to purchase an annuity which shall aflford 
him $300 a year so long as he shall live. It is considered 
probable that he will live 30 years. What sum must he de- 
posit in the annuity ofiSice to produce this sum, supposing he 
can be allowed 3 per cent, interest ? 

N. B. The principal and interest must be exhausted at the 
end of 30 years 
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3. If the man mentioned in the last example should die af 
the end of 18 years, how much would the annuity ccxnpany 
gain f 

4. If he were to live 43 years, how much would the company 
lose? 

5. A man purchases an annuity for life, on the supposition 
that he shall live 45 years, for $15000, and is allowed 4 per 
cent, interest. How much must he draw annually that the 
whole may be exhausted f 

6. A man has property fo the amount of $35000, which 
yields him an income of 5 per cent. "His annual expenses are 
$5000. How long will his property last him f 

7. The number of slaves in the United States in 1810 was 
1,191,000, and in 1820 the number was 1,531,000. What is 
the number at present, 1825, allowing the rate of increase to 
be the same ? 

8. There is a society established in the United States for the 
purpose of colonizing the free people of colour. Suppose the 
slaves to be emancipated as fast as this society can transport 
them away ; how many must be sent awa]^ annually, that the 
number may be neither increased nor diminished ? 

9. How many must be sent away annually that the country 
may be cleared in 100 years f 

10. If the colonization is not commenced till the year 1840, 
supposing the rate of increase to remain the same as from 1810 
to 1820, now many must then be sent away annually, that the 
number remaining may continue the same f 

11. How many must then be sent away annually, that the 
country may be cleared of them in 100 years ? 

Miscellaneous Examples. 

1. An express set out to travel 240 miles in 4 days, but in 
consequence of the badness of the roads he found that he must 

S\ 5 miles the second day, 9 the third, and 14 the fourth, less 
an the first. How many miles must he travel each day i 
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2. Two workmen receiTed the same sum for their labour ; 
but if one had received 27 shilHngs more and the other 19^ 
shillings less, then one would have received just three times as 
much as the other. What did they receive ? 

3. Two persons, A and B worked together, A worked 15 
and B 18 days, and they received equal sums for their work. 
But if A had wcwrked 17J and B 14 days, then A would have 
received 35 shillings more than B. What was the daily wages 
of each ? 

4. Two merchants entered into a speculation, by which one 
gained 54 dollars more than the other. The whole gain was 
49 dollars less than three times the gain of the less What 
were the gains f 

^. A man bought a piece of cloth for a certain sum, and on 
measuring it, found that it cost him 8 dollars, but if there had 
been 4 yards more, it would have cost him only $7 per vard 
How many yards were there .'* 

6. Divide the number 46 into two such parts, tnat one of 
them being divided by 7, and the other by 3, the quotients may . 
together be equal to 10. ^ 

7. A farm of 864 acres is divided between 3 persons. C has 
as many acres as A and B together ; and the portions of A 
and B are in the proportion of 5 to 11. How many acres had 
each f 

8. There are two numbers in the proportion of i to f , the 
first of which being increased by 4 and the second by 6, they 
will be in the proportion of | to J. What are the numbers ? 

9. A farmer has a stack of hay, fi'om which he sells a quan- 
tity, which is to the quantity remaining in the proportion of 4 
tQ 5. He then uses 15 loads, and finds that he has a (|uantity 
left, which is to the quantity sold as 1 to 2. How many loads 
did the stack at first contain f 

* 

10. There are 3 pieces of cloth, whose lengths are in the 
proportion of 3, 5, and 7 ; and 8 yards being cutoff from edch^ 
the whole quantity is diminished in the proportion of 15 to 11. 
What was the length of each piece at first : 

11. The number of days that 4 workmen were employed 
were severally as the numbers 4, 5, 6,7 ; their wages were th^ 

23* 
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same, viz. 3 shilimgs, and the sum received fay the first and 
second was 36 (killings less than that received by the third and 
fourth. How much did each receive f 

- 12. There are two numbers, the greater of which is three 
times the less ; and the sum of their second powers is five. times 
the sum of the numbers. What are the numbers ? 

13. What two numbers are those, of which the less is to the 
greater as 2 to 3 ; and whose product is six times the sum of 
the numbers ? 

14. There are two boys, the difference of whose ages is to 
their sum as 2 to 3, and their sum is to their product as 3 to 5. 
What are their ages ? 

15. A detachment of soldiers from a regiment being ordered 
to march on a particular service, each company* furnished 4 
times as many men as there were companies in the regiment ; 
but these being found insufficient, each company fiirnished 
three more men, when their number was found to be increased 
in the proportion of 17 to 16. How many companies were 
there in the regiment ? 

16. Find two numbers which are in the proportion of 8 to 6, 
and who^ product is 360. 

17. A draper bought 2 pieces of cloth for $31 .45, one being 
50 and the other 65 cents per yard. He sold each at an ad* 
vanced price of 12 cents per yard, and gained by the whole 
$6.36. What were the lengths of the pieces ? 

18. Two labourers, A and B, received $43.85 for their wages; 
A having been employed 15, and B 14 days; and A received 
for working four days $3.25 more than B for 3 days. What 
were their daily wages ^ 

19. Having bought a certain quantity of brandy at 19 shil- 
lings per gallon, and a quantity of rum exceeding that of the 
brandy by 9 gallons, at 15 shillings per gallon, I find that I 
paid one shillmg more for the brandy than for the rum. How 
many gallons were there of each i 

20. Two persons, A and B, have each an annual income of 
$1200. A spends every year $120 more than B, and at the 
end of 4 years the amount of their savings is equal to one year's 
income of either. What does each spend annually i 
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31. In a naval engi^ement, the number of ships taken was 
7 more, and the number burnt was 2 fewer, than the number 
sunk ; 15 escaped, and the fleet cc»isisted of 8 times the num- 
ber sunk. Of how many did ,the fleet consist ? 

22. A cistern is filled in 50 minutes by 3 pipes, one of which 
conveys 10 gallons more, and the other 8, gallons less than the 
third, per minute. The cistern holds 1820 gallons. How 
much flows through'each pipe per minute ? 

23. A farm of 750 acres is divided between three persons, 
A, B, and C. C has as much as A and B both, wanting 10 
acres ; and the shares of A and B are to each other in the 
proportion of 7 to 3. How many acres has each ? 

24. A certain sum of money t)eing put at interest for 8 
months, amounts to $772.50. The same simi put out at the 
same rate for 15 months amounts to 792.1875. Required 
the sum ^nd the rate per cent. 

25. From two casks of equal size are drawn quantities which 
are in the proportion of 5 to 8 ; and it appears that if 20 gal- 
lons less had been drawn from the one which now contains the 
less, only | as much would have been drawn from it as from 
the other. How many gallons were drawn from each ! 

26. There are two pieces of land, which are in the form of 
rectangular parallelograms. The longer sides of the two are 
in the proportion of 6 to 11, and the adjacent sides of the less 
are in the proportion of 3 to 2. The whole distance round the 
less is 135 yards greater than the longer side of the larger 
piece. Required the sides of the less, and the longer side of 
the greater. 

27. A person distributes forty shillings amongst fifly people, 
giving some 9d. and the rest 15d. each. How many were 
there of each f 

28. Divide the number 49 mto two such parts, that the quo- 
tient of the greater divided by the less, ma^ be to the quotient 
of the less divided by the greater as | to |. 

29. A person put a certain sum to interest for 5 years, at 6 
per cent, simple interest, and found that if he had put out the 
same mm for 8 years at 4^ per cent, he would have received 
$60 more. What was the sum put out ? 
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30. A regiment of militia ccmtaining 830 men is to be raised 
from three towns, A, B, and C. The contingents of A and B 
are in the proporti<Mi of 3 to 5 ; and of B and C in the pr<^H^- 
tion of 6 to 7. Required the numbers raised by each. 

31. At what time between 6 and 7 o'clock are the hour and 
minute hands c^ a watch together ? 

32. There is a number consisting of two digits, the second 
of which is greater than the first ; and if the number be divided 
by the sum of the digits, the quotient will be 4 ; but if the digits 
be inverted and that number divided by a number greater by 2 
than the difference of the digits, the quotient will be r4. Re- 
quired the number. 

33. There is a fraction whose numerator being tripled, and 
the denominator diminished by 3, the value becomes f ; but if 
the denominator be doubled and the numerator increased by 
2, its value becomes j. Required the fraction. 

34. A merchant bought a hogshead of wine for j^lOO; A 
few gallons having leaked out, he sold the remainder for die 
original sum, thus gaining a sum per cent, on the cost of it, 
equal to twice the number of gallons which leaked out. How 
many gallons did he lose f 

35. There are two pieces of cloth, differing in length 4 
yards ; the first is worth as many shillings per yard as tb^ se- 
cond contains yards ; the second is worth as many shillings per 
yard as the first contains yards ; and both jpieces are worth 
£72. IDs. How many yards does each con tarn ? 

36. A merchant bought a piece of cloth for $180, and sell- 
ing it at an advance of $1 a yard on the cost, he gained 15 
per cent. Required the number of yards. 

37. There are two rectangular pieces of land, whose lengths 
are to each other as 3 : 2, and surfaces as 5 : 3 ; the smaller one 
is 20 rods wide. What is the width of the other ? 

38. There is a cistern to be filled with a pump, by a man 
and a boy working at it alternately ; the man would do it in 
15 hours, the boy in 20. They filled it in 16 hours 48 minutes. 
How long did each work ? 

39. In a bag of money there is a certain number of eagles, 
as many quarter eagles, | the number of half eagles, together 
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with dollars sufficient to make up the number of coins equal to 
i of the value of the whole in dollars ; and the number of ea- 
gles and dollars diminished by 2, is half the number of coins. 
What is the number of coins of each sort ? 

40. Suppose a man owes $1000, what sum shall he pay 
daily so as to cancel the debt, principal and interest, at the end 
of a year, reckoning it at 6 per cent, simple interest ? 

41. A merchant bought two pieces of linen cloth, containing 
together 120 yards. He sold each piece for as many cents per 
yard as it contained yards, and found that one brought him in 
only ^ as much as the other. How many yards were there in 
each piece ? 

42. A criminal having escaped from prison, travelled 10 
hours before his escape was known. He was then pursued so 
as to be gained upon 3 miles an hour. After his pursuers had 
travelled 8 hours, they met an express goin^ at the same rate 
as themselves, who met the criminal 2 hours and 24 min. be- 
fore. In what time from the commencement of the pursuit will 
they overtake him ? 

43. A and B enter into partnership with a joint stock of 
^900. A's capital was employed 4 months, and B's 7 months. 
When the stock and gain were divided, A received j^512, and 
B $469. What was each man's stock f 

44. A gentleman bought a rectangular lot of valuable land, 
giving 10 dollars for every foot in the perimeter. If the same 
quantity had been in a square, and he had bought it in the same 
way, it would have cost him $33 less ; and if he had bought a 
square piece of the same perimeter he would have had 12^ rods 
more. What were the dimensions of the piece he bought } 

45. A and B put to interest sums amounting together to 800 
dollars. A's rate of interest was 1 per cent, more than B's^ 
his yearly interest | of B's ; and at the end of 10 years his prin- 
cipal and simple interest amounted to 4 of B's. What sum was 
put at interest by each, and at what rate ? 

46. Two messengers, A and B, were despatched at the same 
time to a place 90 miles distant ; the former of whom riding one 
mile an hour more than the other, arrived at the end of his jour- 
ney an hour before him. At what rate did each travel per hour ? 

47. A and B lay out some money on speculation. A dis- 
poses of his bargdn for $11, and gains as much per cent, as B 
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Itysoul; B'sgainis $36, and it appears that A gains four 
times as much per cent, as B. Required the capital of eafeh ? 

48. A and B hired a pasture, into which A put four horses, 
and B as many as cost him 18 shillings a week. Afterwards B 
put in two additional horses, and found that he must pay 20 
shillings a week. At what rate was the pasture hired ? 

49. A vintner draws a certain quantity of wine out of a full 
vessel that holds 256 gallons ; and then filling the vessel with 
water, draws off the same quantity of liquor as before, and so 
on for four draughts, when there were only 81 gallons of pure 
wine left. How much wine did he draw each time ? 

50. Three merchants. A, B, and C, made a jomt stock, by 
which they gained a sum less than that stock by $80. A's 
share of the gain was $60, his contribution to the stock was $17 
more than B's. B and C together contribirted $325. How 
much did each contribute f 

51. A grocer sold 801b. of mace and lOOlb. of cloves for 
X65 ; but he sold 60 pounds more of cloves for £20 than he 
did of mace for £1 0. What was the price of a pound of each ? 

52. A and B, 165 miles distant from each other, set out with 
a design to meet. A travels one mite the first day, two the 
second^ three the third, and so on ; B travels 20 miles the first 
day, 18 the second, 16 the third, and so on. In how many 
days, will they meet ? 

53. A and B engage to reap a field for $20 ; and as A alene 
coold reap it in 9 days, they promise to complete it in 5 day». 
They found however that they were obliged to call in C to as- 
sist them for the two last days, in consequence of which, B re- 
ceived f of a dollar less than he otherwise would have done. 
In what time could B or C alone reap the field f 

54. A mercer bought a piece of silk for $54 ; and the num- 
ber of shillings which be paid for a yard was ^ of the ntKnber 
of yards. How many yards did he buy, and what was the 
price of a yardf 

55. The fore wheel of a carriage makes 6 revolutions more 
than the hind wheel in going 120 yards ; but if the periphery 
of each wheel be increased one yard, it will make only 4 revo- 
Hilions more than the hmd wheel m the same space. Requir- 
ed the circomference of each. 
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56. There are three numbers, the difference of whose differ- 
ences is 5 ; the sum of the numbers is 20, and tfieir continual 
product 130. Required the numbers. 

57.' From two towns, C arid D, two travellers, A and B, set 
out to meet each other ; and it appeared that when they met, 
B had gone 35 miles more than | of the distance that A had 
travelled ; but from their rate of travelling, A expected to 
reach C in 20f hours ; and B to reach D in 30 hours. Re- 
quired the distance from C to D. ^ 

58. Two men, A and B, entered into a speculation, to which 
B contributed $15 more than A. After four months, C was 
admitted, who added $50 to the stock ; and at the. end of 12 
months from C's admission they had gained $159; wh^n A 
withdrawing received for principal and gain $88. What did 
he CMigirially subscribe ? 

59. The number of deaths in a besieged garrison amounted 
to 6 daily ; and allowing for this diminutidh, their stock of pro- 
visions was sufficient to last 8 days. But on the evening of the 
sixth day, 100 men were killed in a sally, and afterwards the 
mortality increased to 10 daily. Supposing the stock of pro- 
visions unconsumed at the end of the sixm day to support 6 
men for 61 days; it is required to find how long it would sup- 
port the garrison, and the number of men alive when the pro- 
visions were exhausted. 

60. There was a cask containing 20 gallons of brandy ; a 
certain quantity of this was drawn off into another cask of equal 
sise, and this last filled with water, and afterwards the first 
cask was filled with the mixture. It now appears that if 6J 
gallons of the mixture be drawn off from the first into the se- 
cond cask, there will be equal quantities of brandy in each. 
Required the quantity of brandy first drawn off. 

61. From two towns, C and D, which were at the distance 
of 396 miles, two persons, A and B, set out at the same time, 
and meet mih each other, travelling as many days as are equal 
to the difference of the number of miles they travelled per day ; 
wheri it aj^ared that A has travelled 216 miles. How many 
mies did each travel per day 1 

62. A tailor bought a piece of cloth for $200, from wiHch 
he cut 5 yards for his own use. and sold the remainder for 
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$175, gaining 75 cents per yard. How many yards were 
there, and what did it cost him per yard? 

63. There is a rectangular field containing 10 acres, 1 quar- 
ter, 5 rods, and the length of it exceeds the breadth by 13 rods. 
Required the dimensions of the field. 

64. A man travelled 96 miles, and then found that if he had 
travelled 2 miles faster per hour, he should have been 8 houni 
less in performing the same journey. At what rate per hour 
did he travel ? 

65. A regiment of soldiers, consisting of 900 men, is formed 
into two squares, one of which has 6 men more in a side than 
the other. What is the number of men in a side of each 
square ? 

66. A and B travelled on the same road and at tlie same 
rate fi-om Huntingdon U> London. At the 50th mile stone 
from London, A overtook a drove of geese which were pro- 
ceeding at the rate of three miles in two hours ; and two 
hours afterwards met a stage waggon, which was moving at 
the rate of 9 miles in 4 houi*s. B overtook the same drove of 
geese at the 45th mile stone, and met the same stage waggon 
exactly forty minutes before he came to the 31st mile stone. 
Where was B when A reached London f 

67. Two men, A and B, bought a farm consisting of 200 
acres, for which they paid $200 each. On dividing the land, 
A says to B, if you will let me have my part in the situation 
which I shall choose, you shall have so much more land than I, 
that mine shall cost 75 cents per acre more than yours. B ac- 
cepted the proposal. How much land did each have, and 
what was the price of each per acre ? 

68. A person bought two cubical stacks of hav for 4 1 £ ; each 
of them cost as many shillings per solid yard as tnere were yards 
in a side of the other, and the greater stood on more ground than 
the less by 9 square yards. What was the price of each i 

69. Two partners, A and B, dividing their gain $60 B 
took $20 ; A's money was in trade 4 months, and if the num- 
ber 50 be divided by A's money, the quotient will give the 
number of months that B's money, which was $100, continued 
in trade. What was A's money, aikl how long did B's con- 
tinue in trade f 

XND* . 
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ColburrCs First Lessons^ ar, Intellectual Arithmetic, 

J' 

THE meritB of this little work are so well known, and so highly appreciat- 
ed in Boston and its vicinity, that any recommendation of it is unnecessary, 
except to those parents and teachers in the country, to wh(mi it has not been 
introduced. To such it may be interesting and important to be informed, that 
the system of which this work gives the elementary principles, is founded on 
this simple maxim ; that, children should be instructed in every science, just so 
fast as they can understand it. In conformity with this principle, the book 
commences with examples so simple, that they can be perfectly comprehended 
and performed mentally by children of four or five years of age ; having per- 
fortned these, the scholar will be enabled to answer the more difficult questions 
which follow. He will find, at everv stase of his progress, that what he has 
already done has perfectly prepared him lor what is at present Required. Thi»" 
will encourage him to proceed, and will afford him a satisfaction in his study, 
which can nevet be enjoyed while performing the merely mechanical operation., 
of ciphering according to artificial rules. 

This method entirely supersedes the necessity of any rules, and the book 
contains none. The scholar learns to reason correctly respecting all combina- 
tions of numbers \ and if he reasons correctly, he must obtain the desired re- 
sult. The scholar who can be made to understand how a sum should'he done, 
needs neither book nor instructer to dictate how it must be done. 

This admirable elementary Arithmetic introduces the scholar at once to that 
simple, practical system, which accords with the natural operations of the hu- 
man mind. All that is learned in this way is precisely what will be found es- 
sential in transacting the orcUnary business of life, and it prepares the way, in 
the best possible manner, fox the more abstruse investigations which belong to 
maturer age. Children of five or six years of age will be able to make consi- 
derable progress in the science of numbers by pursuing this simple method of 
studying it, and, it will uniformly be found that this is one of the most useful 
and interesting sciences upon which their minds can be occupied. By using 
this work children may be farther advanced at the age of nine or ten. than they 
can be at the age of fourteen or fifteen by the common method. Those who 
have used it, and are regarded as competent judges, have uniformly decided 
that more can be learned from it in one year, thao can be acquired in two years 
from any other treatise ever published in America. Those who regard econo- 
my in time and money, cannot fail of holding a work in high estimation which 
will afford these important advantages. 

Co] bum's First Lessons ar^ accompanied with such instructions as to the 

E roper mode of using them, as will relieve parents and teachers from any em- 
arrassment. The sale of the work has been so extensive that the publishers 
have been enabled ^o to reduce its price, that it is, at onoe, the cheapest and 
the best Arithmetid in the country. 
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Colburn's Sequel* 

THIS work consists of two parts, in the first of which the author has given s 
great variety of questions, arranged according to ^he method pursued in the 
First Lessons ; the second part consists of a few questions, with the solution of 
them, and such copious illustrations of the principles involved in the examples 
in the first part of the work, that the whole is rendered perfectly intelligible. 
The two parts are designed to be studied together. The answers to the ques- 
tions in the first part are eiven in a Key, which is published separately for ^ 
the use of instructers. If the scholar find any sum difficult, he must turn to the ■' 
principles and illustrations, given in the second part, and these will furnish all i^ 
the assistance that is needed. 

The design of this arrangement is to make the scholar understand Itis subject \ 

thoroughly, instead of perrorming his sums by rule. 

The First Lessons contain only exanaples of numbers so small, that they can 
be solved without the use of a slate. The Sequel commences with small and * 

simple combinations, and proceeds gradually to the more extensive and varied, 
and the scholar will rarely have occasion for a principle in arithmetic which is i 

not fully illustrated in this work. *< 



ColhurrCs Introduction to Algebra, 

THOSE who are competent to decide on the merits of this work consider if 
equal, at least, to either of the others composed by the sam^ author. 

The publishers cannot desire that it should have a higher commendation. 
The science of Algebra is so much simplified, that children may proceed with 
ease and advantage to the study of it, as soon as they have finisned the preced- 
ing treatises on arithmetic. The same method is pursued in this as in the au- 
thor's o|her works; every thing is made plain as he proceeds with his subject. 

The uses which are performed by this science give it a high claim to more 
seneral attention. Few of the more abstract mathematical investigations caa 
be conducted without it ; and a great proportion of those, fbr which arithmetic 
is used, would be performed with much greater facility and accuracy by an al- 
gebraic process. 

The stud;^ of Algebra is singularly adapted to discipline the mind, and give it 
direct and simple modes of reasoning, and it is universally regarded as one <i€ 
the most pleasing studies in which the mind can be engaged. /* 
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